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"You’ve  got  to  like  people  and  have  accuracy  is  axiomatic.  And  he  can  even 

them  like  you  ...  if  you  hope  to  get  mix  tracks  without  mixing  metaphors, 

anywhere  as  a  sports  writer.”'  Witness:  "Almost  20  years  ago  Jesse 

That’s  what  the  man  Owens,  the  American 

said,  and  his  perennial  ^  Olympic  dash  champion, 

popularity  underscores  his  5^  ^  horse  named  Julie 

words.  For  there  isn’t  a  Macaw  in  Havana  .  .  . 

bet  ter -liked  writer  in  _ The  horse  started  40  yards 

sports  than  John  P.  Car-  — behind  Owens  on  a  curve 
michael,  sports  editor  of  .  .  .  and  was  gaining  at  the 

the  Chicago  Daily  News.  ,/  finish  .  .  .  but  Jesse  hung 

So,  locks  fall  off  doors.  )  on  to  win  by  20  yards. 

Big  team  managers,  running  the  100  yards  in 

coaches,  trainers,  athletes  ^  :09.5  on  a  slow  track.” 

— even  the  tight-tongued,  Next  Wednesday,  Chi- 

the  touchy — open  up  and  ^  cago  Press  Veterans  will 

tell  things  to  John  Carmi-  \J  '2/ i  honor  Carmichael  as  the 
chael.  They  talk  of  their  f  t  /-Press  Veteran  of  the  year, 

triumphs  and  tragedies,  /  /  This  month  he  reported 

telling  all  to  tall,  likable  I  lA  his  28th  consecutive  World 

John  Carmichael.  They’ve  I  //  5eries.  He  will  leave  No- 

learned  to  depend  on  his  old-school  vember  2  to  cover  the  Olympic  games 

veneration  for  a  confidence.  in  Australia.  Versatile  as  a  switch-hitter. 

Take,  for  example,  Carmichael’s  re-  John  Carmichael  is  famous  across  the 

cent  visit  with  Babe  Zaharias  and  her  nation  for  his  human  interest  writing, 

husband,  George,  while  the  Babe —  for  his  talent  as  an  MC,  for  his  artistry 

greatest  of  competitors — fought  down  as  an  interviewer  of  stars, 
the  final  fairway  against  cancer.  "You’ve  got  to  like  people  and  have 

Poignantly,  John  told  how  "together  them  like  you.” 

they  lived  and  together  they  came  to  In  the  Chicago  area  upwards  of  two 

the  Great  Divide.”  And  the  impact  of  million  readers  are  opening  their  doors 

his  intimate  interview — reaching  mil-  to  the  human  interest  of  a  famed  sports 
lions  of  readers  —  stirred  many  to  column  .  .  .  and  to  the  human  warmth 
write  and  hail  it  as  "classic,”  "unfor-  of  a  great  home  newspaper, 
gettable,”  "inspiring.”  More  and  more  advertisers,  too  — 

On  the  nation’s  sport  fields,  Carmi-  alert  to  the  likes  of  people  and  the  value 

chael  prefers  to  mingle  with  the  players  of  open  doors — are  turning  to  the  news- 

rather  than  "master  mind”  them  from  paper  the  Middle  West  likes  .  .  .  the 

the  press  box.  His  memory  is  photo-  growing  .  .  .  the  expanding  Chicago 

graphic.  He  never  takej  notes.  Yet  his  Daily  News. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago's  IN  DEPEN  DENT  Newspaper 


A  SIMPLE  THROW  OF  THE  CLUTCH  SHIFTER  LEVES 


DOES 

Each  year,  publishers,  in  increasing  numbers,  are 
making  color  facilities  available  to  their  advertisers. 
SCOTT  pioneered  in  the  art  of  color  printing.  SCOTT 
printing  equipment  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
its  superior  engineering  and  mechanical  advantages.  For 
example:  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  fountain  gears  or 
to  open  oil  enclosures  when  rearrangement  of  color  is 
required — to  reverse  your  cylinder  drive,  simply  move 
the  lever  outside  the  gear  box  to  the  desired  position, 
“A  Flick  of  the  Lever!”  Single  and  double  reversing 
drives  are  available  for  all  units. 


IT  ALL 

All  SCOTT  gears  remain  in  mesh  permanently — her? 
are  always  in  perfect  alignment — resulting  in  longer  *: 
and  low  cost  maintenance. 

Whether  your  needs  be  a  standard  press  with  reversiii 
cylinders  for  color  or  super-imposed  color  print:| 
couples — consult  SCOTT  for  technical  and  sound  pr> 
tical  suggestions. 

For  spot  or  full  color — SCOTT  has  the  most  effects 
and  efficient  color  printing  equipment.  When  makiii 
this  all  important  capital  investment — why  accept  l(l 
than  the  best?  I 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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^itt  become 
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PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER,  1938 


Mr.  Shoemaker,  twice  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
will  continue  to  serve  the  more  than  100  American 
newspapers  now  using  his  cartoon  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  the  past. 

His  work  will  also  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
along  with  the  Herald  Tribune's  well-known 
cartoonist,  Dan  Dowling. 
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r/ie  West's  Favorite 
Evening  N ewspaper 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening 

ERALD 
EXPRESS 

For  Details  and 

Reservations  contact 

MOLONEY,  REGAN 
&  SCHMIYT,  INC. 
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Sob  Sister’s  Lament- 
Gone,  God  Bless  Her 


By  Evelyn  Seeley  Stewart 
I>etroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  Staff 


Stewart 


The  “sob  sister”  of  old  news¬ 
paper  days  has  gone  into  his¬ 
tory.  Let  her  go,  let  her  go, 
God  bless  her. 
In  her  place 
has  emerged  the 
news  paperwo- 
man,  an  all¬ 
round  character, 
able  reporter, 
feature  writer, 
m  a  n  -  of  -  all- 
w  o  r  k,  with  an 
extra  attribute 
o  f  “feminine 
s  e  n  s  i  t  i  V  ity” 
sometimes  useful  to  tap. 

What  happened  to  the  sob 
sister?  How  did  she  give  way 
to  the  newspaperwoman  ?  She 
grew  up,  in  my  opinion.  So  did 
her  editors.  They  got  fed  up 
with  sloppy  surface  emotion  and 
wanted  to  know  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  underneath. 

Consider  the  gap  between  a 
sob  story  of  the  ’30’s  written 
about  a  San  Francisco  murder¬ 
ess  and  the  stories  about  Vic¬ 
toria  Hermiz,  tried  for  murder 
in  Detroit  last  July. 

“Her  eyes  were  red  from 
weeping,”  I  wrote  about  this 
San  Francisco  woman,  and  soon, 
as  I  dripped  on,  the  reader’s 
eyes  were  equally  red. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Her¬ 
miz  got  described,  quoted  when 
possible,  interpreted  through 
prison  matrons  or  psychiatrists. 
That  was  enough. 

The  San  Francisco  woman 
was  judged;  Victoria  was  not. 

In  the  sob  sister  days  we 
were  concerned  only  with 
people’s  emotions.  We  wanted 
to  make  ’em  weep,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  did.  We  wanted  them  to 
think  we  and  the  paper  had 
hearts  of  gold.  Headers  suffere<l 
for  the  people  we  wrote  about. 
The  money  poured  in. 

In  New  York  City,  where  I 
mostly  worked,  it  got  so  profit¬ 
able  that  an  occasional  family, 
as  unscrupulous  as  it  was  under¬ 
privileged,  put  over  a  hoax. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  purported 
kidnapping,  sometimes  a  child’s 
purported  illness. 

Social  agencies  said  this 


sei-ved  the  papers  right.  Tr, 
kind  of  artificially  -  induce 
<lrop-in-the-bucket  charity 
only  destructive  in  the  end.  . 

It  wasn’t  all  bad.  When  s  j 
wrote  sob  stories  about  a  chi  i 
afflicted  with  a  strange  tropic. 
disease  and  Eddie  Cant 
started  donating  blood,  bloc.; 
poured  into  the  hospital  : 
gallons  .  .  .  When  Bob; 
McCracken,  golden-haired  fou 
year-old  of  a  family  of  eigr 
was  run  down  and  killed 
front  of  his  tenement  home,  no: 
only  burial  money  but  a  jot 
for  the  unemployed  father  came 


It  helped  an  individual,  or  aj 
family,  at  least  for  a  day  oi' 
two.  But  that  was  all. 

The  Cinderella  sob  story,  old¬ 
est  of  chestnuts,  offered  the' 
most  fleeting  glory. 

(Continued  on  page  86) 


Therefore,  in  a  real  sense 
.Mr.  Murphy  is  negotiating  hif 
contract  now  as  well  as  the 
con-with  an  alleged  baby  adop¬ 
tion  racket.  —  Editor  &  Pcb- 

I.ISHER. 

• 

A  cook-out  and  nosegag  lunch 
highlighted  the  meeting  of 
Troop  43.  —  Findlay  (Ohio) 
Refmblican-Courier. 

• 

Then  the  Bulldogs  staged,  a 
long  march,  one  of  73  years,  to 
go  on  to  score  again.  —  S>'v 
York  Times. 

• 

Moscow  got  a  look  at  the 
li>57  Lord  today  —  two  days 
ahead  of  its  unveiling  to  the 
public  of  the  United  States.  — 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News. 

• 

Michael  V.  DiSalle,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor,  took  a  milk  swing  at  his 
Republican  opponent  —  the 
nearest  thing  to  contact  this 
campaign  has  seen.  —  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 
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DUNCAN,  OKLAHOMA 


September  21,  1956 


Mr.  Robert  Rousek 
International  News  Service 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dear  Bob: 

We've  had  International  News  Service  for  more  than 
a  month  now,  and  every  day  we  have  been  able  to  print  a 
more  exciting  newspaper  because  of  it. 

We  thought  we  would  be  getting  greater  selectivity 
of  stories  to  give  our  readers.  We  did,  plus  much  more. 

INS  is  great,  it's  full  of  life,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
practically  eliminate  most  of  the  dull  stuff  we  carried 
along  with  the  good  reading  material  in  the  past. 

INS  is  making  it  fun  for  our  staff  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  day  after  day.  We  never  knew  the  limitations  of 
one  wire  until  the  INS  began  pouring  copy  into  our  office 
fifteen  hours  a  day  (faster  than  our  other  wire,  too,  much 
to  the  delight  of  our  wire  editor). 

Perhaps  I  can  say  one  thing  that  will  tell  you  as 
much  as  anything  else  a  longer  letter  might  relate.  It's 
this:  We  have  a  five  year  contract  as  of  now,  and  I  doubt 
if  we  will  ever  be  without  an  INS  wire  in  the  future  years. 


Best  of  everything  to  you. 


B.  L.  Abernethy 
Publisher 


ternational  news  servi 

235  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,N.Y. 


FAIL  BOOK  CONDEHSATIOH  OEAOV 

“HOW  TO 
‘CASH-IN’ 

ON  YOUR 
WORRIES 

By  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE 

Edited  by  Basil  L.  Walters  and  Everett  C.  Norlander 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  Newspaper  Use. 


12  INSTALLMENTS 
APPROX.  3,000  WORDS  EACH 

In  addition  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  and  Detroit  Free- 
Press,  32  other  great  American  newspapers  have  either 
already  run  or  are  in  process  of  capitalizing  on  this  unique 
and  fascinating  book  condensation. 

IDEAL  FOR  SUNDAY  EDITIONS 

The  Davenport  Democrat  and  other  papers  are  using 
this  attractive  series  on  12  consecutive  Sundays.  It  is 
Weal  for  Sunday. 

The  condensation,  as  well  as  the  book,  gives  the  spe¬ 
cific  medico-psychological  method  by  which  to — 

Save  your  life,  if  alone,  when  stricken  with  heart  attack. 
Show  your  daughter  difference  between  infatuation  and 
true  love. 

Use  a  pedometer  to  perk  up  grandpa. 

Combat  insomnia  without  drugs. 

Make  use  of  "fear-parties." 

Face  eaeh  worry  and  profit  by  it. 

Put  personality  worries  to  work  for  you. 

Use  "horse  sense"  in  vocational  worries, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  RELEASES  AND  RATES 
AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF! 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

.>20  \ortli  Micliifiaii  Av<‘iiiie 
( 1 1 1 
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if  ir  if  if  ic  'k 

The  professional  critic  is  more  to  be  pitied  thu 

censured,  the  current  Esquire  Magazine  observes  in  a  piect 
on  “Don’t  Shoot  the  Critic.”  It  quotes  a  review  of  a  socieh 
singer's  concert:  “As  was  proved  once  again  last  night  moon 
talks,  but  it  can’t  sing.”  One  critic’s  witicism:  “Miss  Curli 
Jones  played  Brahms  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Brahms  lost.”  Anotho 
example:  “1  wish  to  express  my  warmest  regards  to  Mr.  Ivon 
Keyes  for  the  wonderful  case  of  champagne  he  so  generouslf 
sent  me  this  week;  it  was  absolutely  first-rate.  Unfortunatd; 
the  gentleman’s  debut  in  Town  Hall  last  night  was  not  in  tbt 
same  class.”  .  .  .  It’s  seldom  a  newspaper  can  answer  i 
reader’s  abuse  as  quickly  as  the  Tulsa  Tribune  did  when  k 
published  a  letter  from  a  reader  attacking  its  “vulturous  flock 
of  news  hawks”  and  “cheap,  tinhorn  news  reporters,”  demand¬ 
ing  a  “public  black  and  white  apology”  to  an  “innocent  young 
man.”  At  the  end  of  the  tirade,  the  Tribune  added:  “Editor’t 
Note:  The  above  letter  reached  the  Tribune  Friday.  The  ‘inno¬ 
cent  young  man’  to  whom  the  letter  referred  was  shot  and 
killed  by  police  officers  Sunday  night  while  burglarizing  i 
Tulsa  store.” 


Neu)  Model 

**The»e  are  dandy  courtroom  pictures. 

“How  in  hell  did  you  contrive — ?” 

“1  shot  'em  with  a  miniature,  sir — 

“My  new  ‘Canon  35’.” 

— Scoop  Coates,  Bearer  (Pa.)  Valley  Timm. 

— Reports  columnist  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego  Evening  ‘ 
Tribune:  “Hugh  Baillic,  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
Press,  is  75,000  words  along  on  his  memoirs — and  working 
daily  at  his  Summer  home  in  the  Muirlands.  No  title  yet” 
How  about  “Buckaroo  Baillie”  or  “Around  the  World  on  80 
Trips”?  .  .  .  Reports  columnist  Ham  Park,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune:  “In  the  newspaper  game  you  learn  never  to  ask  an 
editor  why  he  ‘killed’  something  you  wrote.  Not  because  he 
won’t  tell  you — oh,  he’ll  tell  you  all  right.  Then  you’ll  wish 
you  hadn’t  asked.”  And  he  quotes  George  Horace  Lorimer: 
“The  daily  newspaper  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  young 
writer  as  the  hospital  does  to  the  medical  student.”  .  .  .  First 
edition  of  the  Beaver  Valley  (Pa.)  Times  headlined:  “Outlined 
At  Colans  Will  Be  State  Legion  Punty  Banquet,”  later  changed 
to  “State  Legion  Plans  Will  Be  Outlined  At  County  Banquet." 


Lament  of  the  Perfectionist 


1  rant,  rave  and  snort 
At  a  head  that  ia  ahort 
And  can’t  aeem  to  face 
Such  exceaa  of  white  apace 
In  thia  day  and  ace. 


The  circle  squared 
Can’t  be  compared 
To  the  beautiful  aiaht 
Of  flush  left  and  richl 
Heads  on  a  page. 

— Rocer  J.  Hers 


— Mrs.  Stan  Bercns,  wife  of  the  United  Press  Boston  bureau  mas- 
ager,  pinch-hit  for  him  the  other  night  by  covering  a  spectacular  fire  it 
Hull.  .  .  .  Commander  Joseph  A.  Bachhuber,  commanding  officer  of  the 
US3  Gotten,  kept  a  3-year  promise  to  Qaude  F.  E^mea,  ^itor-publisher, 
Elkhom  (Wis.)  IndependenK  in  the  Navy  officer’s  hometown,  by  having 
him  on  a  two-week  cruise  aboard  his  first  command  out  of  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  .  .  .  Proving  anew  that  writing  talent  is  not  confined  to 
editorial  rooms.  Thomas  Cullinan.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  circulation  dfr 
partment,  has  had  one  of  his  plays,  “Madigan’s  Wedding.”  accepted  for 
stage  presentation  by  the  Black  Friars.  New  York.  ...  A  castle-like  stone 
arch  near  Gapland,  Md.,  honors  that  heroic  breed  of  men.  war  correo- 
pondents.  It  was  built  by  George  Alfred  Townsend,  who.  under  the  name 
of  GATH  covered  the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  that  war,  the  president 
of  our  Civil  War  Round  Table,  James  D.  Horan,  also  an  ex-sheriff  of 
the  New  York  Posse  of  the  Westerners  and  in  spare  time  assistant  dty 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- American,  has  written  another  great  book. 
“Across  the  Cimarron”  (Crown  Publishers),  Marshal  (Jeorge  BoMa 
own  story  of  his  thrilling  adventures  in  cow  towns  of  the  Wild  Wem. 
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TOTAL  DAILY 
CIRCULATION  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 

C»y  Zone  Lvorf  — 12,189 
C»Y  «  *rz  Ltod— 19,874 


8,564,311 


LINES 


Seurcatt  ABC  Publiihan'  Stotamanft  for  6  monllit 
a«Ml)ng  Macxh  31,  19S6i  Madia  Racordt  total 
odvartHing,  lau  AW  and  TW,  1935. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 


Ratod  Laod  —  3,312,737  Baa* 
Gaaartd  Uod—  1,242,320  /iaa* 
Oouiftad  Uod— 4,009,244  /Ma* 


torawf  drawfotfoti  In  th*  fatifk  Morfhwotr  I  *®*'*^^  Dolly 

I  296,240  Sundoy 


THE  0rs0onian 


rORTlANO  1,  ORIOON 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  8.  SCHMIH,  INC 


editorial 


Headline  Count 


tabulation  of  newspaper  front  page  headlines  and  the  number 
^  devoted  to  eacli  of  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  aspirants 


provides  ammunition  for  the  critics  of  the  so-called  “one-partv  press” 
as  well  as  for  the  defenders  of  the  press. 

It  is  stated  that  Eisenhower  received  more  front  page  Iw'adlines 
than  did  Stevenson  in  the  30  davs  c'overed.  This  will  please  thi-  critics 
of  the  press  and  will  be  used  to  support  their  charges. 

However,  it  is  also  stated  that  Stevenson  received  nK)re  front 
page  attention  than  Eisenhower  on  13  of  those  30  days.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  this  disproves  any  charge  of  favoritism. 

We  don’t  think  a  (piantitative  analysis  of  this  kind  proves  any¬ 
thing  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  would  have  been  unusual  if  any  President  running  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  had  not  received  more  headlines  than  his  opponent.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office  probably  creates  as  much  news,  if  not  more,  than  the 
same  man  creates  as  a  candidate.  In  any  30-dav  stretch  both  office 
seekers  rarely  make  news  of  equal  importance  at  the  same  time. 

No  serious  student  or  honest  critic  of  the  press  has  ever  e'en- 
tended  that  impartialitv  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  cxpial  space 
theory.  Nor  will  they  assert  that  the  lack  of  equal  space  at  any  given 
time  is  proof  of  bias.  There  are  too  many  qualitative  factors  insolved 
in  the  handling  and  presentation  of  news  for  anvone  to  draw  serious 
conclusions  from  a  mere  count  of  headlines. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  will  draw  such  conclusions  from  this 
tabulation  made  by  a  Washington  clipping  sersice.  They  lan  refli'ct 
go()d  or  bad  on  the  press.  But  thev  will  have  little  validitv. 


A  Good  Precedent 


PKESIDENT  EISFINHOWER  has  said  at  least  twice  in  his  news 


*  coiifeieiK'rs  that  \\v  could  sec  no  reason  why  information  on  the 
travels  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  at  government  expense  should 
not  be  matle  public.  Those  in  charge  of  Congressional  committee  ex¬ 
penditures  have  refused  to  take  the  hint.  But  this  week  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  Panama  Line  released  the  list  of  those  nrembers  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Congressional  committee  staffers,  and  members  of  their  families 
who  ha\t'  traveled  tree  or  at  cut  rates  on  the  line  in  the  last  vear. 

This  is  information  involving  public  expenditures  which  should 
have  been  available  to  the  public  at  all  times.  Some  of  those  named 
were  actually  on  government  business  when  they  made  the  trips. 
They  had  nothing  to  fear.  If  the  lists  had  been  opened  to  press  and 
public  in  the  past,  disclosure  woidd  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  on 
those  who  merely  took  a  vacation  at  government  expen.se. 

This  is  the  first  break  in  the  wall  of  secreev  that  surrounds  such 
expenditures  in  many  government  departments  and  agencies,  not  to 
mention  Congress  itself.  It  should  be  a  valuable  prc^cedent  for  open¬ 
ing  the  breach  wider.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know  where,  when, 
why,  and  for  what  purpose,  its  elected  representatives,  and— or  their 
staffs  and  families,  travel  about  the  world  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 


Tell  It  to  the  Teens 


'^I'HE  stuily  of  the  “teen-age  market"  just  relea.sed  by  the  Bureau 
*■  of  Advertising  completely  destroy  the  television-created  myth 
that  the  youth  of  America  is  a  new  race  of  TV  viewers  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  printed  media.  T\^  ranked  high  with  this  group  for  its  enter¬ 
tainment  value,  but  research  revealed  the  medium  of  “most  practical 
value”  to  teen-agers  is  the  newspaper  and  80%  of  them  are  news¬ 
paper  readers.  This  study  should  be  a  valuable  new  advertising  sales 
tool  for  newspapers. 


For  verily  I  nay  unto  you.  till  hcwMil 
anti  earth  pnBs.  one  jot  or  one  tittle  . 
in  no  tvite  pamt  from  the  law,  till  all  b? 
fulfilled.  — St.  Matthew,  f  ;  II  * 
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ADMIRAL’S  FLAGSHIP 

To  THK  Editoh;  Ray  Erwin’s  column 
(Oct.  13)  mentioned  the  Marguerite  Hig¬ 
gins  Kuuin  alx)ard  the  USS  Mt.  McKinley. 
He  described  the  comiiiunications  ship  as 
attached  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  Amphibious 
Force. 

The  Mt.  McKinley  has  been  transferred 
to  the  .Atlantic  Fleet  Amphibious  Force. . . . 
The  flagship  of  Vice  Admiral  L.  S.  Sabin. 
Euwahu  G.  Ch£EN 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Unitcfl  States  Naval  Reserve 

Norfolk.  Va. 


HO-LOVE 

To  THE  Eijitok:  I  wish  to  correct  a  mis¬ 
statement  in  E&P  (Oct.  13,  page  4.5)  about 
Governor  Folsom’s  tennis  challenge.  It 
was  c-orrect  up  to  the  point  where  vou  said 
it  was  not  accepted.  I  accepted  and  we 
have!  agreed  to  play  as  soon  as  I  recover 
from  a  sprained  ankle. 

I  told  the  Governor  I  would  be-  happy 
to  uphold  the  “dignity  of  the  press.”  But 
not  at  the  time  he  specified.  VV^e  will  play 
at  a  more  reasonable!  hour. 

Tm)MAs  J.  Hii.s 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

HE  LIKES  ‘LIKE* 


To  THE  Eorron:  1  admire  reader  Bon- 
sted’s  stand  for  good  English  (Oct.  6),  but 
hardly  feel  r»-sponsible  for  “a  st«!ady  debase-- 
ment  of  grammar”  b<-cau.se  I  used  “like” 
as  a  conjunction  in  mv  letter  published 
Sept.  29. 

It  is  simply  collcxjiiial  or  |)opular  iisikge 
according  to  Webster  s  new  Collegiate  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  acc«;ptable  ( I  think )  in  a 
letter  to  our  good  friends  on  Editok  & 

PCIU.ISHEH. 

Trusty  old  Webster  also  (|uotes  Keats  as 
using  ‘‘like”  as  a  conjunction— “They  raven 
down  sceiM-r\'  /ike  children  d»i  sweetmeats.” 
.And  there  is  even  support  for  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  “like”  for  “as  if.”  Current  English 
Usiige  published  in  1932  by  tin-  National 
(axincil  of  Teachers  in  English  said  that 
between  2-5%  and  7.5%  of  the  nation’s 
exp-rts  in  linguistics  appnived  “like”  for 
“as  if.” 

Geo.  C.  Whii-hi.e  Jh. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 

Osborn,  luc..  New  York. 

SKID  ROAD 

To  THE  Editoh:  In  Editorial  Workshop 
Column  (Sept.  22)  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  of  Skid  Rorid  or  Skid  Row,  Mr. 
(aippTud  says: 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  sup- 
pised  coniH-ction  between  a  log  slide  and 
a  resort  for  derelicts.” 

The  connection  was  outlined  by  th«- 
western  writer  Stewart  H.  Holbrook  about 
three  vears  ago  in  his  book  about  Seattle. 

He  wrote: 

20,  1956 


“Seattle  nuwh-  such  a  success  ol  its  play¬ 
ground  for  males  that  as  long  ago  as  1900, 
tlie  use  of  Bowi-rx’  to  describe  such  a  dis¬ 
trict  started  to  lose  stature  all  over  the 
West  and  was  gradually  replaced  by  the 
new  term.  Skid  Road.  The  term  c-ome.s 
from  the  pioneer  method  of  moving  logs 
from  timbered  hills  to  waterfront  sawmills. 
This  was  a  cleared  path,  crossed  at  in¬ 
tervals  by  greased  skids  over  which  the 
logs  were  dragged  by  oxen.  When  the  first 
saloon-keepers  arrived,  it  was  natural  they 
should  set  up  shop  near  where  the  loggers 
lived.  It  was  the  same  with  the  pimps 
and  madams.  .  .  . 

“Incidentally,  the  recent  corruption  ‘skid 
row’  has  no  legitimate  parentage  and  no 
standing  whatex'cr  among  loggers.  It  is 
used  only  by  glib  persons  wishing  to  give 
an  impression  of  having  been  around.” 

Chable-s  Bruce 

C.cueral  SupTiutencleut, 

The  Canadian  Press, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

READIISC;  AND  LOYALTY 

To  THE  Editoh:  D.  R.  Sanders  is  right 
about  the  milline  rate.  What  the  advertiser 
is  buying  is  reader  attention,  and  other 
things  besides  space  and  circulation  affect 
reader  attention. 

A  pilot  study  for  tin-  .Mid- Atlantic 
Weeklv  Newspaper  Services  Inc.  showed 
that  readers  sp-nt  about  twice  as  much 
time  with  each  issue  of  the  weekly  as  with 
i-ach  issue  of  the  daily.  Since  the  dailx 
had  about  twice  as  many  pages  as  the 
weekly,  the  time  spent  on  each  item  was 
about  four  times  as  great  for  the  weekly 
as  for  the  daib'.  This  plus  reader  loyalty 
to  the  merchants  who  adverti.se  in  the  week¬ 
ly  indic-ates  that  th<*  10  to  1  rate  for 
weeklv  space  mav  be  very  reasonabU-. 

Guido  H.  Stkmpei.  HI 

l^niversity  Park.  Pa. 

MSITOR  FROM  ENGLAND 

To  THE  Editor:  The  visit  being  paid  ns 
by  the  British  reporter  .Marjorie  Charmau 
is  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
English-Sp-aking  Union,  the  International 
Press  Institute  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

She  is  the  first  of  several  British 
newspaper  p*ople  who  will  be  coming  to 
this  country  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  English-Sp-aking  Union  helps  ob¬ 
tain  the  names  of  candidates;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  helps  screen  the 
l  andidates  and  then  place  them  on  pajiers 
the  candidates  have  show-n  an  interest  in 
being  assigned  to. 

The  Ford  Foundation  aids  in  contributing 
the  funds  which  pay  for  the  reporter’s 
travel  to  this  country  and  expenses  here. 

The  chairman  of  the  IPI  subcommittee 
of  this  activity  here  is  Jim  Kemey,  (.Tren¬ 
ton  Times).  His  c-ounterpart  in  EngLind  is 
Donald  Tyerman  of  the  Economist. 

HufTi  Boyd 

Veic  Brunswick  (N.  J.), 

Home  Netvs. 
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Because  more  readers  find 


The  New  York  Times  more  interesting 


Circulation  keeps  going  up 


VI 


Here’s  the  record  for  September: 


585/693  weekdays 


average  net  paid  sale  (Motiday-Frido^  y, 


UP  17,688  over  September,  191 


1/234/947  Sundays 


average  net  paid  sale 


UP  60,016  over  September,  1955 


And  for  the  6  months  ended  September  30: 


557,245  weekdays 


average  net  paid  sale  f  Monday-Frkk 


UP  22,869  over  same  period  1955 


1,189,293  Sundays 


average,  net  paid  sale 


UP  39,826  over  same  period  1955 


01)^  Nctu  JJork  Sime^i 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Newspaper  Division  Proposes 
90%  Paid  for  ABC  Members 


Group  ‘Views  with  Alarm*  Movf 
To  Reeognize  Free  Distribution 


Mr.  Robb’s  report  added,  “we 


markets  and  a  separate  showing 
of  circulation  totals  for  the  area 
places  an  unwarranted  premium 
on  that  part  of  circulation,  Mr. 
Robb  commented.  He  said  it 
tends  also  to  raise  a  new  stand' 
ard  and  be  more  influential  than 
sponsors  of  the  area  data  say 
is  intended  in  the  selection  of 


continue  to  believe  that  the  use  '^s^spapers 


advertising 


'o  Rerognize  Free  Distribution  oj  Metropolitan  Area  circula-  of  ABC  data  in 

^  tion  figures  can  have  a  tendency  Qualitative  as  well 

Chicago  to  depreciate  the  job  that  any  ‘  A  i  z  • 

.  as  quantitative  values  of  cir- 

Viewing  with  alarm  the  proposals  of  other  publica-  newspaper  is  oing  in  was  urged  by  chairman 

;  to  let  down  the  bars  for  recognition  of  free  distribu-  sinalL””  George  Dibert  in  his  annual 

the  Newspa^r  Division  called  on  directors  of  the  The  Metro  Area  is  an  in.  rrSen'of  ,1!  w’a'ljr  ^omT 


dons  to  let  down  the  bars  for  recognition  of  free  distribu-  qj.  gniall.”  '  George 

tion,  the  Newspaper  Division  called  on  directors  of  the  Tj,e  Metro  Area  is  an  in-  pSei 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  here  Oct.  18  to  tighten  the  adequate  measuring  stick  for  son  Co. 
standards  for  membership.  The  newspaper  group  would 

$15  Billion  Ad  Bonanza 
Seen  Possible  by  1960 

f _ r.,u  ship  on  the  ABC  board  for  two 

70%  in  three  years  for  full  Bqv  A.  Brown  San  Ra-  Velocity  is  the  new  dimension  ness  as  a  whole  that  for  each 

standing.  The  resolution  adopted  \  independent- Jour-  in  business,  Norman  H.  Strouse,  million  dollars  worth  of  billing 

by  the  Newspaper  Division  named  for  a  one-year  president  of  J.  Walter  Thomp-  about  12..'i  people  are  required 

would  still  permit  provisional  Be  was  originally  ap-  the  opening  gen-  to  handle  it  effectively.  For 

membership  at  50%  paid  but  jjy  board  to  fill  a  session  of  the  42nd  annual  each  100  people  we  have  this 

that  would  have  to  be  raised  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  year,  we  must  expect  to  have 

to  90%  in  three  years.  ^  cumbersome  Circulations  here  Oct.  18.  70  additional  people  in  1965.” 

Few  newspapers,  in  either  the  procedure  in  extending  a  retail  Strouse  predicted  the  He  stated  the  problem  of  ex¬ 

daily  or  non-daily  field,  would  trading  zone  was  voiced  by  Jack  American  economy  will  reach  panding  personnel  this  way: 
be  affected  by  the  change  in  the  gyiuygi,^  research  director  of  "o  doubt,  pass  the  $500  “If  you  don’t  have  at  least 

rule,  the  sponsors  said.  It  was  Branham  Company.  He  de-  gross  national  product  nine-and-one-half  new  people 

obvious  that  the  resolution  was  p)gj.gjj  the  rules  for  RTZ  were  1965.  Coupled  with  the  ex-  coming  into  your  organization 
directed  toward  the  Business  g.  asked  economy  will  be  a  each  year  for  each  100  people 

Paper  Division.  ..  .  i-nnniromant  fr.,.  problem  of  limited  personnel  you  currently  employ,  you  are 


iper  Division.  requirement  for  inter-  ProbJem  of  limited  personnel  you  currently  employ,  you  are 

Byron  Vedder,  Champaign-  yj^^g  ^.jth  io%  of  the  families  years,  he  said.  going  to  fall  behind  the  eco- 

Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  offered  g^  extended  area  be  reduced  Citing  the  advertising  agency  nomic  growth  of  this  country 

the  resolution.  It  was  seconded  nty.-  gioo  that  the  Bureau  re-  lousiness  as  an  example,  Mr.  during  the  next  10  years.  If 


to  2%;  also  that  the  Bureau  re- 


by  Ward  Just,  Waukegan  (HI.)  zones  at  10-year  inter-  Strouse  said  it  seemed  reason-  you  intend  to  maintain  your 


Nem-Sun.  Boy  D.  Hatton  Detroit  expect  an  annual  total  position  in  your  industry,  you 

William  F,  Lucey,  Lawrence  )  Free  Press,  pointed  out  advertising  expenditure  of  $15  will  need  each  year  for  each 

(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune,  re-  ^j^g^  pj-eggnj  procedure  is  neces-  o*"  about  70%  lOO  people  you  now  employ, 

ferred  to  the  “other  divisions”  ^g^g  ^  competitive  ^^’'aater  than  in  1955.  He  added  seven  new  people  for  growth 

of  ABC  that  were  seeking  to  gjtuation  running  at  a  rate  and  two-and-one-half  for  re- 

trive  recognition  to  unpaid  dis-  '  Qg^g  BqIjIj  Albany  (NY)  ®*oae  to  $10  billion — “and  if  this  placement  due  to  retirement, 
tribution.  He  said  it  was  his  j,-  Union'  ohnirmln  of'thl  •'’"d  of  momentum  is  main-  “Whether  you  are  the  pub- 
personal  belief  that  the  differ-  Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  Gained,  we  could  statistically  Hgjigr  of  a  ne'wspaper,  magazine 
ences  between  the  paid  and  free  regT  a  «part  at^  'Ju  HI 


publications  cannot  be  resolved  g^.  piyigign  meeting  dealing  rather  than  1965.”  you  are  the  head  of  sales  and 

within  one  auditing  organization  ^^h  the  Metropolitan  Area  "Advertising  seems  to  be  pac-  advertising  in  an  industrial  con- 

and  he  suggested  the  solution  gj^ugBon  under  the  present  alongside  our  econ-  cern,  you  will  face  a  problem 

may  rest  in  the  creation  of  a  optional  rule  of  the  bureau  omy— perhaps  the  very  force  of  not  unlike  the  one  we  face  in 

second  organization  which  would  -nmmittpe  bp  miH  advertising  is  having  a  great  the  agency  business, 

audit  free  distribution  an^d  h^e  ^g  reluctant  to  recom-  “You  can’t  stand  still  in  this 

no  affiliation  with  ABC.  The  mend  the  raising  and  spending  i economy  any  more  than  we  can 

latter  would  audit  only  paid  gg^g^^,  thousand  dollars  '"creasing  more  rapidly  than  ...  there  is  a  new  dimension 

Periodicals.  /®r:  n/\n  U..  tho  predictions  of  two  years  •  rtm-  onrknnmv  wfiirh  wo  mio^ht 


there  is  a  new  dimension 


penodicals.  ($5,000  as  e.stimated  by  the  predictions  of  two  years  g^onon^y  which  we  might 

A  preamble  to  the  resolution  Advertising  Research  Founda-  continued.  term  ‘velocity,’  and  those  who 

expressed  the  newspaper  pub-  tion)  “to  embark  upon  a  sort  Need  for  More  People  cannot  learn  to  move  fast 

Ushers’  view  that  lowering  of  of  fishing  expedition  when  “.As  advertising  volume  in-  enough  will  find  themselves 
the  membership  requirement  be-  there  continues  to  be  so  much  creases,  the  demands  on  agen-  seriously  behind  alert,  progres- 
low  70%  would  lessen  the  in-  disagreement  as  to  its  objec-  cies  become  ev'en  greater.  We  sive  competitors  before  they 
terest  in  ABC.  tives.”  can  figure  in  the  agency  busi-  realize  it.” 
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Papers  That  ‘Stay  on  the  Ball’ 
Have  Rosy  F uture--Russ  Stewart 


$20  Million  Project  Expresses 
Sun-Times  Optimism.  PNPA  Hears 

Philadelphia 

Newspapers  that  “stay  on  the  ball”— teen-age  parlance 
for  keeping  up  with  the  changing  times— can  expect  to  reap 
their  share  of  the  $15  billion  advertising  expenditure  fore¬ 
cast  for  1965,  Russ  Stewart  said  at  the  32nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
here  Oct.  12. 


As  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mr.  Stewart 


“There  i.sn’t  a  newspaper  in 


is  watching  a  $15,000,000  build-  worth  its  salt  that 

ing  project  skyrocket  to  $20,-  t  jump  in  to  solve  a  com- 

000,000  in  actual  cost  but  his  munity  problem,  root  out  and 
confidence  in  the  future  isn’t  ®^P®®®  political  and  moral  evils 
weakened;  in  fact  it’s  liolstered  which  cast  a  blight  on  their 

1  ...  /»nmiTinnifv 


by  current  trends. 

‘We’re  Doing  Okay’ 


community,”  he  said. 

This  is  the  kind  of  service, 
he  added,  that  builds  readers’ 


By  way  of  pointing  up  his  trust  and  faith  in  the  news- 
remarks  about  publishers  giving  paper  and  cloaks  advertising 
up-to-date  ser\'ice  to  their  com-  with  a  commensurate  degree  of 
munities,  Mr.  Stewart  reported:  confidence. 

“In  a  town  of  real  competition,  Mr.  Stewart  reeled  off  the 
we’re  doing  okay.  This  will  be  necrological  statistics  of  the 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  newspaper  business — 120  news- 


years  in  our  history.” 


papers  that  have  failed  in  five 


Linage  in  the  six-column  Sun-  years  —  and  asked:  “Could  it 
Times  was  up  10%  in  the  first  have  been  that  they  simply 
nine  months  of  1956,  after  a  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
12.6%  gain  in  all  of  1955  over  our  time?” 

1954.  This  year’s  three-quarter  Higher  and  higher  costs  can 
increa.se  was  actually  1,485,512  take  their  toll  of  old  and  vener- 


lines,  Mr.  Stewait  .said. 


able  papers,  but,  Mr.  Stewart 


“It’s  no  secret  why  newspa-  said,  “sooner  or  later  we  have 
pers  get  the  dominant  share  of  to  face  the  truth  for  the  ugly 
the  advertising  dollar,”  the  Sun-  thing  that  it  is.  In  cold  re- 
Times  executive  said.  “We  all  appraisal  we  must  ultimately 
know  that  the  lads  in  the  na-  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
tion’s  advertising  agencies  are  wasn’t  solely  the  sc|ueeze  by  the 
pretty  sharp  cookies.  And  unions,  the  avarice  of  the  news- 


.America’s  Main  Street  mer¬ 
chants  haven’t  become  the  great¬ 
est  merchandisers  in  the  world 
because  they  needed  bifocals  to 
read  sales  reports. 

“Newspapers  get  the  domi¬ 
nant  share  of  the  advertising 
dollar  (a  third  of  the  $9  billion 
spent  in  1955)  because  news¬ 
paper  advertising  consistently 
pays  off  best,  influences  the 
most  people,  moves  the  most 
goods  at  the  lowest  cost.” 

Service  for  Confidence 

Adverting  to  his  earlier 
status  as  a  reporter  on  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Danbury,  Conn,  news¬ 
papers  and  as  an  editor  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Stewart  declared  that 
the  “truly  dedicated  editor”  long 
ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  make  his  paper  an 
institution  for  constant  service 
to  the  community. 


print  manufacturers,  radio,  TV 


or  any  of  the  other  stock  al¬ 
legations  that  alone  killed  those 
newspapers.” 

To  those  who  might  say  “He 
can  talk  like  that — he  has  a  well- 
heeled  publisher”,  Mr.  Stewart 
replied:  “Let  me  assure  you  that 
Marshall  Field  Jr.  wants  to 
make  a  buck.  Not  solely  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  buck,  but 
because  of  his  deep,  inherent 
belief  that  a  free  press  cannot 
be  a  subsidized  press.” 

Exciting  Era  Ahead 

Mr.  Stewart  forecast  an  “ex¬ 
citing  era  of  mechanical  changes 
in  newspaper  production”  and 
urged  all  publishers  to  accept 
the  changes  with  open  minds. 
He  decried  the  reluctance  of 
production  supervisors  to  accept 
the  less  than  12-pica  column 
when  it  was  proposed  five  years 
ago. 

“Read  the  transcript  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  that  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  (1951)  if 
you  want  to  read  an  indictment 
of  the  unreceptive  minds  of 
American  newspapermen,  if  you 
want  a  picture  of  newspaper 
minds  set  in  concrete. 

“Well,  there  was  a  motion 
finally  passed  referring  the  mat¬ 
ter  (11  *,4 -pica  column  standard) 
to  the  directors  of  ANPA.  The 
mechanical  men  ducked  the 
issue,  but  the  ANPA  board 
finally  got  the  project  back  on 
the  track.” 

This  enabled  the  Sun-Times 
to  go  from  five  to  six  columns 
and  gave  a  saving  of  $500,000 
a  year  in  newsprint  cost,  Mr. 
Stewart  said. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  is  well  represented  in  this  group  attend¬ 
ing  the  PNPA  convention  in  Philadelphia:  Left  to  right — Richard  W. 
Slocum,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Rolland 
L.  Adams,  publisher  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  Russ  Stewart, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  and  George  M.  Neil, 
general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


HEAD  MEN  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  year:  Vice- 
president-elect  Fred  V.  Knecht 
(left)  of  Schuylkill  Haven  Call 
and  President-elect  J.  E.  Holt- 
zlnger  (right)  of  Altoona  Mirror. 

Ideas  for  Building 

Linage  Flow  Freely 

Members  of  PNPA  tried  the 
“brainstorming”  techni(|ue  at  a 
session  designed  to  produce 
ideas  on  how  to  increase  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 

Some  interesting  suggestions 
resulted  from  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion  and  audience  participation. 

Under  the  direction  of  John 
T.  McClintock,  educational  con¬ 
sultant,  six  questions  were  f 
tossed  up.  The  first  one  was, 
“How  can  we  attract  more  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  local  level?” 
There  was  no  ceiling  on  what 
could  be  said.  Here  are  some  of 
the  ideas  voiced: 

Sell  programs  not  ads. 

Sell  results. 

Offer  discount  rates  on  off 
dates. 

Pay  salaries  to  ad  salesmen 
compared  with  other  fields. 

Teach  sales  personnel  to  wTite 
better  ads. 

Get  your  advertising  manager 
to  visit  the  department  store? 
more  often. 

Get  your  salesmen  to  make 
more  calls. 

Hire  more  salesmen. 

Increase  efficiency  of  store 
personnel. 

Help  store  personnel  to  be¬ 
come  better  merchandisers. 

Divide  the  ad  sales  staff  into 
salesmen  and  service  men. 

Make  more  pictorial  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Tell  the  buyer  how  little  the 
cost  of  advertising  really  is. 

Some  ad  managers  could  get 
something  too  out  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  on  “how  can 
we  sell  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  national  level?” 

Have  less  statistics  and  more 
leg  work. 

Take  national  advertisers  or 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Controllers  Hear  Suggestion 
For  Higher  Local  Ad  Rates 


Newspapers  Might  Benefit  More 
From  Lower  National  Rate — Dibert 

Chicago 

Newspapers  should  re-examine  their  local  and  national 
advertising  rate  structures  to  determine  whether  they  are 
getting  the  “optimum  revenue”  from  both  sources,  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  were  told  at  their  ninth  annual  meeting  here  this 


week.  More  than  2(K)  were  ii 

The  suggestion  was  voiced  by 
George  Dibert,  vicepresident  and 
Chicago  manager  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  board.  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  Mr.  Dibert,  present¬ 
ing  the  advertising  agency’s 
point  of  view,  spoke  at  a  panel 
discussion  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  situation  as  it  relates 
to  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dibert,  in  hitting  at  the 
rate  differential  problem,  de¬ 
clared:  “There  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  for  a  publisher  to 
run  any  retail  advertising  at  an 
actual  loss.  Yet  this  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  case,  at  least  in 
.?ome  instances  where  retail 
rates  have  not  kept  pace  with 
rising  publishing  costs.” 

Suggests  Discounts 

First  step  in  the  direction  of 
some  equalization  of  local-na- 


i  attendance. 

audience  which  is  not  duplicated 
by  any  other  media  form.  They 
allow  an  advertiser  to  contact 
close  to  90  per  cent  of  his  total 
market  and  do  this  every,  or 
any,  day  he  chooses.  There  is 
much  evidence,  in  addition  to 
circulation  figures,  to  show  that 
readers  continue  to  spend  about 
as  much  time  each  day  with 
their  newspapers  as  they  did  be¬ 
fore  television. 

“Yet  the  growth  of  national 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
and  expenditures  is  not  nearly 
what  it  should  be  compared  with 
the  overall  expansion  of  our 
total  economy  and  total  adver¬ 
tising  investments.  Neither  has 
the  growth  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  kept  pace  with  growth 
in  other  forms  of  newspaper 
advertising.” 


national  ad  .schedules.  He  con¬ 
tinued: 

“The  first  reason  for  this  is 
that  newspapers  hit  the  chain 
buyer  from  a  different  angle 
than  we  do.  You  can  use  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  than  our  sales¬ 
men.  Perhaps  the  chain  buyer 
will  pay  more  attention  to  your 
message  than  to  our  salesman. 
In  any  event,  the  repetition  adds 
emphasis  to  our  program. 

“Merchandising  a  large  space 
order  is  a  very  impoitant  func¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  Making 
checks  to  see  that  our  product 
is  on  hand  and  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  on  store  shelves  is  an¬ 
other  valuable  merchandising 
tool  of  the  newspaper.  .Another 
is  helping  our  salesmen  obtain 
tie-in  ads  on  our  products.  The 
most  important  single  service 
new  spapers  can  render  is  to  help 
advertisers  obtain  product  dis¬ 
plays  in  stores.  At  Wilson,  we 
don’t  necessarily  purchase  any 
medium  because  of  its  merchan¬ 
dising  activities.  However,  we 
consider  it  a  plus  factor.  In  some 
cases,  the  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  newspaper  can  be 
the  deciding  factor  as  to  which 
paper  we  will  buy  in  a  town.” 

Scott  Tells  Role 
Of  Representative 


tional  rates  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  establishment 
of  discounts  for  real  quantity 
usage — enough  to  keep  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  interested  and  active  on 
a  year-round  basis,  Mr.  Dibert 
said. 

“.Also,  for  the  ne.xt  few  years, 
when  additional  revenue  is 
forced  by  higher  publishing 
costs,  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  look  at  the  local  rate  card 
first  before  turning  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  as  has  been 
done  for  so  many  years  past,” 
he  added. 

Mr.  Dibert  pointed  out  that 
in  a  high  percentage  of  cases, 
the  minimum  national  rate  is 
more  than  double  the  minimum 
retail  rate. 

Would  newspapers  be  in  a 
healthier  financial  position  if 
retail  rates  were  somewhat 
higher  and  national  advertising 
rates  somewhat  lower  than  they 
are  now?  This  is  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
must  be  answered  only  by  the 
new.spapers  themselves,  Mr.  Di- 
hert  asserted. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “ren¬ 
der  a  basic  service  to  their  vast 


Merchandising  Aid 
Decisive  in  Space  Buy 

James  Butz,  as.sistant  ad  di- 
ector  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  reminded 
controllers  that  some  of  them 
may  be  inclined  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  merchandising. 
He  said  national  idvertisers 
need  the  help  of  local  news¬ 
paper  people  to  merchandise 


Chicago 

Newspaper  representatives  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  are 
trying  to  convince  million-dollar 
advertisers  that  the  only  way 
they  can  get  complete  saturation 
of  their  markets  is  by  using 
newspapers,  .1.  Donald  Scott, 
president  of  the  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  told  the  controllers. 


LADIES  OF  THE  LEDGER — Two  of  fha  feminine  contingent  et  news¬ 
paper  controllers'  sessions  were  Mrs.  Claire  Taylor  of  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa)  Nonpareil  and  Mrs.  K.  Henry  Anderson  of  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  News-Palladium. 
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Chicago 

F.  T.  Hodgdon  Jr.,  controller 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and 
News,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of 
the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and 
Finance  Officei’s 
at  the  annual 
meeting  here 
this  week.  The 
financial  and 
accounting  man¬ 
agers  of  over 
4.')0  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  members.  Mr. 
Hodgdon  succeeds  Robert  P. 
Hunter,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Other  officers  are:  first  vice- 
president,  G.  Stewart  Phillips. 
Wa-shington  (I).  C.)  Post  & 
Times  -  Herald;  second  vice- 
president.  Richard  N.  Smith. 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les;  secretary,  Nora  M.  Foulds, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press; 
treasurer  Edmund  W.  fiownes. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  W. 
E.  Jacoby,  Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  York,  continues  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 


Hodgdon 


“Advertising  agencies  have 
made  a  most  progressive  move 
in  the  past  few  years  by  elevat¬ 
ing  the  media  department  to  the 
much-needed  high  level  execu¬ 
tive  spot  in  the  agency  structure 
and  it  has  manifested  itself  not 
only  in  a  large  increase  in  per¬ 
sonnel,  but  also  in  the  caliber 
and  the  ability  of  the  media  per¬ 
sonnel  department,”  said  Mr. 
Scott. 

“Most  of  us  in  the  newspaper 
representative  field  know  that 
we  have  a  great  responsibility 
to  give  media  departments  many 
services — and  to  give  them  these 
services  promptly.  We  also  have 
a  responsibility  where  the  media 
department  is  not  actually  select¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  to  see  that 
our  contact  is  firm  with  the  ac¬ 
count  executives,  and  in  many 
cases,  with  the  client  himself.” 

Turning  to  need  for  more  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  local  level  to  en¬ 
courage  dealers  and  distributors 
to  ask  for  greater  newspaper 
advertising  appropriations  from 
“blue  chip”  accounts,  Mr.  Scott 
asserted: 

“There  could  be  columns  in 
your  newspaper  (which  wouhl 
not  be  give-away  space)  where 
campaigns  could  be  promoted. 
One  newspaper  that  I  know  of 
every  Sunday  has  a  two-column 
{Continued  on  page  79) 
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Inlanders  Cautioned  Against 
Complacency  on  Newsprint 


He  ^ave  an  account  of  how 
he  and  others  dugr  through 
state  records  to  bring  about  the 
disclosures.  “I  don’t  take  any 
great  credit  myself,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Thiem  outlined  the  kind 
of  reporting  that  is  needed  in 
covering  government. 

‘I’d  like  to  emphasize,”  he 


ture  widened  at  the  end  of 
nine  months. 

North  American  mills 
creased  their  output  6.4f 
above  that  in  the  nine-monthi 
of  1955  while  newspapers  con¬ 
sumed  3.7%  more  paper  thsi 
they  did  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Total  production  was  6,094,. 
529  tons;  consumption  wsi 
5,027,076  tons.  Publisher!' 


Maier  Believes  Estimates  of  Use 
In  Study  on  Conservative  Side 

Cmc-iiGO 

Inland  newspaper  publishers  were  warned  not  to  be¬ 
come  too  complacent  about  their  future  newsprint  needs  in 
view  of  the  expanding  U.S.  business  economy. 

Such  warning  was  issued  by  members  of  the  Inland  said  ‘‘that  to  watch  public  ■s!tockrwere'''down  to"“3"rd"a3 
Daily  Press  Association’s  Newsprint  Committee  as  supple-  reporters  should  study  gyppjy^  compared  with  40  daw’ 

mentary  information  to  the  preliminary  report  on  Midwest  fn\ilved^^n^lpprop^rla5o^^^^  -supply  at  the  end  of  August 
newsprint  consumption  as  forecast  for  the  next  five  years,  writing  and  spending  of  public 
(E&P,  Oct.  13,  page  9.)  funds.  He  should  become 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  familiar  with  the  work  in  each  ^  or  Better  CoUtr 

(Wis.)  Journal  publisher  and  Price  Not  Discussed  department  of  government.  He  Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president 

member  of  the  new’sprint  com-  One  In'ander  asked  the  com-  ought  to  know  where  the  rec-  of  the  International  Printing 
mittee,  as.serted  that  publishers’  mittee  if  there  was  any  indica-  ords  are  kept,  including  the  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ Union, 
estimates  may  be  too  far  on  the  ticn  of  any  further  change  in  cancelled  checks.  He  ought  to  told  the  Inland  association  hii 


conservative  side,  in  view  of  the  the  price  of  newsprint,  in  view 
expanding  economy  of  the  coun-  of  earlier  rumors  that  manu- 
try,  particularly  in  relation  to  facturers  were  considering  an- 
the  Midwest.  If  such  expansion  other  raise.  Mr.  Adler  said  the 
continues  he  foresees  the  pos-  Inland  committee  at  Montreal 


get  acquainted  with  public  cm-  union  is  keenly  interested  in 
ployes,  such  as  voucher  clerks  the  growing  demand  for  color 
and  bookkeepers.”  in  newspapers.  “We  have  taken 

note  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
color  in  daily  newspapers  and 


ff’alker  !\etc  He€itl 


sibility  of  a  continued  tight  had  kept  their  discussion  on  Of  Inland  Group  have  encouraged  this  trend  all 

newsprint  market.  He  suggested  supply  and  demand.  “There  was  Chicago  possibly  could,”  he  said, 

that  Inland  publishers  heed  the  no  discussion  that  we  heard  Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont  “One  thing  that  has  held  back 
warning  set  forth  in  E&P’s  edi-  bordering  on  the  price  situa-  (Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune,  was  more  color  in  news- 

torial  (Oct.  13,  page  6)  in  which  tion,”  he  said.  elected  president  of  the  Inland  Papers  is  the  fact  that  we  arc 

it  was  stated  “we  cannot  see  a  Other  members  of  the  com-  Daily  Press  Association  here  equipped  to  give  either  vol- 
luxurious  or  dangerous  over-  mittee  said  they  felt  the  Inland  this  week.  He  succeeds  Stewart  quality  which  the  adver- 

supply  in  the  near  future.”  study  had  not  only  been  helpful  Riley,  publisher  of  the  Bedford  ^'ser  naturally  expects. 

Philip  D.  Adler,  Davenport  to  manufacturers  and  to  pub-  (Ind.)  Times-Mail  and  Bloom-  a*"®  pleased  though  to 

(Iowa)  Times,  chairman  of  the  li.shers,  from  the  standpoint  of  ington  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone,  note  that  the  quality  of  printing 

Newsprint  Committee,  told  more  forecasting  future  supply  and  who  becomes  chairman  of  the  gradually  improving  and  it 

than  400  Inlanders  attending  demand  for  the  next  five  years,  the  board.  P®  further.  We  all  recog- 

their  annual  meeting  this  week  but  the  survey  had  served  as  Robert  M.  White  II,  co-pub-  ®'2®  ^^®  ^act  that  paper  is  the 
that  newsprint  manufacturers  a  good  public  relations  job  for  Usher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  vehicle  which  carries  this  color 

were  impressed  with  the  report,  the  newspaper  industry.  Ledger,  was  named  vicepresi- 

Mr.  Adler  said  the  committee  dent.  William  F.  Canfield,  Chi- 

has  recommended  to  the  Inland  ^  re-appointed  secre- 

board  of  directors  that  the  /  O  Know  reople  tary-treasurer. 

newsprint  study  be  put  on  a  George  Thiem,  Chicago  DaHy  Elected  to  the  board  for  wtcwc  f  'T  d 

continuing  basis,  with  the  pos-  Sews  correspondent  at  Spring-  three-year  terms  were  R.  H.  GjIj  LrOes  i  OO  tar^ 

sibility  of  making  a  new  study  field,  related  the  story  of  how  Rlacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Bartholomew  Protests 

Daily  News  reporters  ferreted  Tribune,  secretary,  and  Wi'liam 
out  the  scandal  of  the  state  T.  Burgess,  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
auditor’s  office.  Tribune. 


two  years  from  now. 

The  Midwest  will  use  300,000 
more  tons  of  newsprint  annual¬ 
ly  by  1960  than  the  2.000,000 
tons  it  is  consuming  this  year, 
according  to  the  sui-vey  report 
issued  by  a  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  research  team. 

For  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  the  preliminary  report 
estimates  that  supply  will  ap¬ 
proximately  balance  demand  by 
the  end  of  1956,  and  that  supply 
will  exceed  demand  by  from 
80,000  tons  in  1957  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  170,000  tons  in  1959. 

However,  if  publisher  esti¬ 
mates  of  their  needs  prove 
accurate,  the  excess  capacity 
would  all  be  absorbed  in  1956, 
1957  and  again  in  1960,  and  75 
to  85%  of  the  excess  capacity 
would  be  absorbed  in  1958  and 
1959,  the  report  indicates. 


Mills  Outracing 
Newsprint  Use 

The  margin  of  supply  onr 
demand  in  the  newsprint  pk-  ^ 


message  and  that  before  we  can 
meet  all  requirements,  them 
must  be  an  improvement  in  th« 
quality  of  newsprint.” 


In  a  “shop  talk”  with  Inland¬ 
ers,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  the  United  Press, 
repeated  his  concern  over  the 
tendency  of  the  United  States 
Information  Service  to  “jump 
the  fence  and  to  cover  news  in 
general”  for  newspapers  outside 
the  U.S. 

He  cited  a  specific  case: 
“Recently  in  the  Brazil  Her- 
aid  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  hu 
the  services  of  the  United  Press, 
Associated  Press  and  Reuter, 
a  USIS  dispatch  appeared  from 
Stockholm  reporting  that  the 
Swedish  Government  had  ex¬ 
pelled  the  14th  communist  dip¬ 
lomat  to  have  been  apprehended 
NEW  OFFICERS  of  Inland  Daily  Prats  Attociafion  (left  to  riqht) —  on  Swedish  soil  since  World 


Stewart  Riley,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Timet-Mail,  retirinq  president  and  new  \yrar  II  on  charges  of  espionage, 
bo^rd  chnJrrnan,  conqratulates  h't  tuccettnr,  Lister  A.  W»Hcer,  Frernont  Ti  atnrw  tint  if 

(Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune:  Robert  M.  White  II.  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger.  ® 

vicepretident,  and  William  F.  Canfield,  Inland  secretary-treasurer.  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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Market  of  16  Million  Teeners 


Analyzed  for  Advertisers 


Ad  Bureau  Presentation  Shows 
How  Youths  Influence  Buying 


Teen-agers,  in  their  own  right  and  through  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  tamily  purchasing,  represent  today  a  prime  and 
booming  market  for  manufacturers  of  a  wide  variety  of 
consumer  products,  according  to  new  data  presented  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  medium  of  “most  practical  value”  to  teen-agers, 
the  study  found,  is  the  newspaper,  which  received  a  vote 
of  54%.  Scores  for  other  media  were:  TV,  17%;  radio, 
16%;  magazines,  13%. 


“It’s  time  we  had  more  facts 
shout  this  market,”  the  Bureau 
declared  in  a  new  full-color 
wide-screen  stripfilm  presenta¬ 
tion  which  had  its  premiere 
showing  in  Chicago  before  a 
group  of  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Midwest.  Show¬ 
ings  will  be  scheduled  soon  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

$9  Billion  Kitty 

There  are  more  than  16,000,000 
boys  and  girls  in  the  nation 
today  aged  13  through  19,  with 
td  billion  —  earned,  or  in  the 
fonn  of  allowances,  or  both — to 
spend  each  year,  the  presentation 
disclosed.  And  by  1965,  this 
market  will  have  expanded  to 
24  million  individuals  with 
pocket  money  totaling  “at  least, 
$14  billion  a  year”  (in  terms 
of  1956  dollars). 

The  new  presentation,  titled 
"Tell  It  To  The  Teens,”  is  based 
on  a  research  study  by  Eugene 
Gilbert  &  Co.  among  4,940  teen¬ 
agers  throughout  the  country. 

The  study,  giving  economic 
data  about  the  market,  is  also 
“the  first  of  its  kind  to  test 
‘teen’  reaction  to  all  major  ad¬ 
vertising  media,”  the  Bureau 
claimed. 

These  major  facts,  among 
others,  about  the  “big  and  lively 
and  responsive”  teen-age  mar¬ 
ket,  were  revealed  in  the  re- 
aearch  findings: 

•  800,000  teen-agers,  mostly 
those  who  have  concluded  their 
formal  education,  have  steady 
year-round  jobs. 

•  More  than  4,500,000  addi¬ 
tional  teens  earn  money  at  part- 
time  or  odd  jobs  throughout  the 
year. 

•  Another  4,000,000  join  the 
teen-age  working  force  during 
the  vacation  season,  for  a  total 
of  more  than  9,500,000  teen¬ 
agers  with  earned  income. 


“These  are  mostly  spendable, 
over-the-counter  dollars!” 

•  More  than  9,000,000  teen¬ 
agers  buy  their  own  photograph 
records  and  more  than  8,500,000 
their  own  fountain  pens.  More 
than  5,000,000  buy  their  own 
jewelry,  shoes  and  deodorants. 

•  More  than  half  the  boys 
buy  their  own  sports  equipment, 
more  than  a  third  their  own 
shirts,  slacks  and  .shaving  cream. 

•  Three-quarters  of  the  girls 
select  and  pay  for  their  own 
lipstick,  43%  their  own  hand 
lotion,  a  third  their  own 
blouses,  sweaters,  skirts  and 
lingerie,  one-fourth  their  own 
dresses  and  toilet  soap. 

Influence  Brand  Buying 

Among  all  teen-agers  using 
such  products,  the  study  dis¬ 
closes,  huge  percentages  of  them 
— in  the  case  of  some  products, 
as  high  as  94% — either  do  their 
own  brand  buying  or  name  the 
brands  bought  for  them. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  emphasizes,  is  the  fact 
that  some  7%  of  the  teen-agers, 
numbering  more  than  1,000,000, 
are  married.  And  many  more 
teen-agers  than  ever  before  are 


establishing  new  households  and 
assuming  the  adult  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  raising  a  family. 

“It  is  vital,”  the  Bureau 
points  out,  “to  establish  brand 
franchise  early  with  teen-agers, 
because  almost  overnight  their 
status  may  change.” 

One  of  the  most  thoroughly 
documented  sections  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  is  that  dealing  with 
teen-agers’  use  of  and  reaction 
to  the  major  advertising  media. 

“Most  entertaining”  medium, 
by  a  wide  margin,  was  tele¬ 
vision,  with  a  score  of  70%. 
Radio  ranked  second  on  this 
question,  with  18%;  magazines 
polled  9%,  and  newspapers  3%. 

Asked  which  media  they  “u.se 
more  now  than  a  year  ago,”  52% 
named  newspapers;  43%,  radio; 
39%,  magazines;  29%,  television. 

When  queried  about  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  characteristics  they 
liked  most  about  the  various 
media,  the  teen-agers’  over¬ 
whelming  choice  for  information 
— about  sports,  teen-age  activi¬ 
ties,  .school,  movies,  and  local, 
national,  and  world  news — was 
the  newspaper.  Television’s  chief 
appeal  was  for  its  entertain¬ 
ment,  radio  for  popular  music, 
magazines  for  “stories  about 
people  my  own  age,”  “love 
stories,”  etc. 

What  They  Say  .About  Ads 

Many  teen-agers  mentioned 
advertising,  the  presentation 
notes,  as  “the  thing  they  liked 
least  in  all  media.”  Here  again, 
wide  differences  occurred  in  the 
reactions  to  the  various  media. 
In  the  case  of  television,  dislike 
of  advertising  was  voiced  by 
53%  of  the  respondents;  for 
radio,  the  figure  was  48%;  for 
magazines,  40%;  and  for  news¬ 
papers,  27%. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  October  20,  1956 


16  MILLION  TEENERS,  bless  'em,  make  a  powerful  sales  story  for 
newspaper  advertisin9  in  a  new  presentation,  "Tell  It  to  the  Teens," 
which  Herold  (Rusty)  Barnes  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  dis¬ 
cussing  with  Eugene  Gilbert,  market  researcher. 


PURCHASING  POWER 


teens  buy  their  owe 


Rocords  . 

.  57% 

Fountain  Pan$  . 

.  55% 

Jawalry  . 

.  ■«% 

Shoas  . 

.  36% 

Deodorants  . 

.  34% 

teens  selecting 

94% 

Fountain  Pans  . 

.  50% 

Sports  Equipment  . 

. 70% 

Radios  . 

.  55% 

Shampoos  . 

.  52% 

Watches  . 

.  47% 

Vacations  .  38“4 


boys  selecting 


Shirts  and  slacks  . 

.  70% 

Shaving  Cream  . 

.  49% 

Razor  Blades  . 

.  35% 

Electric  Razor  . 

.  26% 

girls  selecting 

Blouses,  skirts  . 

.  94% 

Dresses  . 

.  92% 

Lipstick  . 

- .  92% 

Lingerie  . 

.  89% 

Hand  Lotion  . 

.  71% 

Toilet  soap  . 

.  56% 

Permanents  . 

. 33% 

Direct  quotations  from  the  in¬ 
terview  reports,  indicating  why 
the  great  majority  welcome  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluded  such  as  these: 

“New’spaper  ads  inform  me  of 
what’s  on  the  market  at  what 
price.” 

“Newspaper  ads  are  good  — 
they  can’t  shout  at  you  like 
radio  barkers.” 

“Newspaper  ads  give  you  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  what  you 
are  buying.” 

“Newspaper  ads  p'ovide  very 
interesting  reading  for  me  as  I 
daydream  about  buying  things 
and  occasionally  do.” 

Also  indicat^'d  in  the  study 
are  teen-agers’  reactions  to 
various  media  at  different  age 
levels.  In  the  13-14  age  group, 
4%  named  m^gazmes  as  the 
medium  “hardest  to  be  with¬ 
out”;  23%  named  radio,  and 
18%  newspapers.  Ea'h  of  these 
percentages  rises  with  the  18- 
and  19  -  year  -  olds:  magazines, 
6%;  radio,  36%;  newspapers, 
39%. 

Unlike  thes*'  three  media, 
however,  television  sustains  a 
substantial  loss  on  thn  “hardest 
to  be  without”  question  as  the 
teen-agers  approa-h  adulthood. 
V.’hereas  at  13  and  14,  55%  find 
television  “hardest  to  be  with¬ 
out,”  the  figure  drops  to  18% 
at  age  18  and  19. 

80%  Read  Newspapers 

Newspaper  reading  was  found 
to  be  high  among  the  teen-agers. 
Among  the  sample  as  a  whole, 
80.4%  answered,  “Yes,”  to  the 
question,  “Did  you  read  a  news¬ 
paper  yesterday?” 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Israeli  Press  Is  Faced 
With  Licensing  Proposal 

Uy  Frii'd  While  the  local  press  debated 

Tel  Aviv,  Israel  proposed  Council,  foreign 

.  ,  ,  \  newsmen  continued  to  pour  into 

A  proposal  by  Isiaels  At-  jgj-ael  in  sporadic  spurts  regu- 
torney-General  to  create  a  ^y  the  urgency  of  Middle 

Government-sponsored  body  em- 
powered  to  license  members  of 

the  working  press  and  pass  on  269  From  Other  Countries 
their  eligibility  to  practice  Official  figures  here  place  the 
journalism  as  well  as  order  the  number  of  foreign  correspond- 
suspension  or  closing  down  of  ents  who  have  arrived  in  the 
newspapers  has  set  off  a  heated  country  during  the  past  year 
debate  throughout  this  tiny  na-  at  269.  Of  these,  a  full  50  per 
tion  where  war  may  be  lurking  cent  remained  no  more  than  a 
behind  the  next  sand  dune.  week.  The  biggest  single  inva- 
While  foreign  correspondents  sion  of  newsmen  from  abroad 
continue  to  arrive  here  on  an  coincided  with  last  April’s 
average  of  a  score  a  month  to  Middle  East  crisis.  The  prospect 
report  on  the  explosive  border  of  constant  Arab-Israel  border 
situation  to  an  anxious  outside  clashes  over-flowing  into  a  full- 
world,  the  Israeli  press  itself  is  scale  war,  brought  40  corres- 
m  the  center  of  a  news-making  pendents  rushing  to  the  coun¬ 
dispute  that  may  decide  the  try,  compared  with  17  during 
future  course  of  this  country’s  April  of  1955.  American  cor- 
young  press.  respondents  composed  the 

Press  Watchdog  largest  single  grouping  of  visit- 


J  Press  Hampered  in  Area  of  Crisis  I 

g  Covering  the  Middle  East  these  days  is  like  chasing  fire  ^ 
1  engines  on  a  bicycle.  By  the  time  you  get  there,  the  fire  is 
J  out.  The  reporter’s  difficulties  may  be  lumped  under  these  > 
1  headings:  censorship,  restrictions  on  movements,  inadequate 
g  information  setups,  local  customs,  spotty  communications.  . 
m  There  is  a  near-blackout  on  news  in  Israel  on  the  Jewish 
B  Sabbath,  from  Friday  sundown  to  Saturday  sundown.  The 
M  government  and  everything  else  shuts  down.  No  planes  fly 
B  out  of  Israel  airports  .  .  .  Another  thing  that  makes  for 
B  stress  and  strain  is  the  Israeli  preference  for  night  fighting,  s 
S  liecause  they  believe  that  Arabs  are  poor  fighters  after  dark.  | 
m  In  Arab  countries,  communications  are  geared  to  camel  | 
I  speed.  Beirut  can  reach  Cairo  faster  by  messaging  through  | 
B  London  than  by  direct  channels.  The  cable  office  in  Jordan  | 
B  shuts  tight  at  9  P.M.,  in  Beirut  at  midnight.  5 

B  — From  reports  by  Tom  Masterson  and  Bob  Tuckman,  J 

M  -AP  bureau  chiefs  in  Middle  East  and  Cjrprus-Israel.  1 

Newsmen  Find  Nerves 
Worn  Thin  in  Egypt 

By  Peter  ebb 

I’nited  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

Written  for  Editor  &  PubUxher 


Attorney-General  Haim  Cohen 
touched  off  the  storm  when  he 
propo.sed  that  a  National  Press 
Council  be  formed  in  Israel  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  over 
the  maintenance  of  ethical 
journalistic  standards.  Charg¬ 
ing  irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  some  Israeli  newsmen,  Mr. 
Cohen  outlined  a  program  that 
would  provide  his  proposed 
Council  with  the  power  of  deny¬ 
ing  newsmen  who  are  judged 
“irresponsible”  or  lack  what  in 
the  opinion  of  Council  members 
is  sufficient  educational  back¬ 
ground,  the  right  to  a  license 
without  which  employment 
would  automatically  be  denied 
members  of  the  working  press. 

The  power  to  deny  newsmen 
a  license  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
educational  inadequacies  was 
also  heavily  scored  by  the  press 
here.  Backing  up  the  press’ 
viewpoint,  a  prominent  Israeli 
educator,  Benjamin  Akzin. 
Oean  Elect  of  the  Law  Faculty 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  took 
sharp  exception  with  the  At¬ 
torney-General’s  proposal. 

“As  an  educator,”  Dean 
.Akzin  asserted,  “I  am  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  schools  of  jour- 
nali.sm,  whose  diplomas  the 
.Attorney-General  wishes  to 
make  the  main  prerequisite  for 
licensing  journalists,  are  any¬ 
thing  but  a  passing  fad,  of 
doubtful  value  for  training 
newspapermen. 

Existing  laws,  in  Dean 
.Akzin’s  opinion,  are  “sufficient 
to  deal  with  occasional  abu.ses. 


ing  newsmen. 

The  job  of  handling  foreign 
correspondents,  a  half  dozen 
press  service  bureaus  and  twice 
that  number  of  stringers  for 
smaller  news  agencies  and 
major  newspapers  abroad  falls 
to  the  Government  Press  Divi¬ 
sion,  an  outfit  housed  in  a 
single  floor  of  a  Tel  Aviv  build¬ 
ing.  The  GPD  also  maintains  a 
medium-sized  staff  in  Jerusalem 
and  a  small  bureau  in  Haifa. 

Oiganized  in  1948,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Press  Division  has 
maintained  contact  and  ex¬ 
tended  facilities  to  thousands  of 
newsmen  and  photographers 
who  have  dropped  into  the 
country  during  the  past  eight 
years.  It  provides  guides,  trans¬ 
port  and  arranges  interviews. 
The  most  frequent  request  of 
visiting  correspondents,  inter¬ 
views  with  snowy-haired  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Gurion,  are  hard¬ 
est  to  lineup.  Trips  to  border 
settlements  strung  along  the 
eruptive  Gaza  Strip  rate  a  good 
second  among  requests  received 
from  foreign  newsmen  by  the 
GPD. 

Apart  and  separate  from  the 
Government  Press  Division, 
though  it  occupies  a  chain  of 
offices  on  GPD  premises,  are 
headquarters  of  the  Israel  Mili¬ 
tary  Censor.  Only  references  to 
the  military  or  matters  of 
.security  come  under  the  threat 
of  red  pencilling,  although  since 
1948  all  copy,  whether  dealing 
with  fashions  or  sports,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  undergo  military 


Cairo 

Covering  the  Suez  Canal 
crisis  has  been  a  round-the- 
clock  job  which  has  plunged 
correspondents  into  a  whirl  of 
politics,  spy'  rings,  and  inter¬ 
national  shipping. 

It  is  a  story  that  has  brought 
in  newspapermen  from  all  over 
the  world.  In  fact  they  came 
from  practically  all  the  nations 
that  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  Suez  Canal. 

From  the  newsman’s  point 
of  view  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  stories  in  recent 
years  to  cover  with  a  working 
day  that  begins  around  8  a.m. 
and  seldom  ends  before  mid¬ 
night. 

And  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  put  it 
at  the  height  of  the  secretly- 
conducted  Nasser-  Menzies 
talks: 

“In  the  hard  currency  of  facts 
correspondents  in  Cairo  are  al¬ 
most  penniless  today.  Even 
when  every  ‘reliable  source’  has 
been  tapped  and  evei'y  ‘informed 
circle’  stjuared  he  is  a  lucky  re¬ 
porter  who  has  two  good  rumors 
to  rub  together.” 

Most  of  the  official  informa¬ 
tion  available  has  come  from 
either  the  government-backed 
Middle  East  News  Agency, 
which  circulates  thrice-daily 
bulletins  by  messenger,  or  the 
Information  Department  of  the 
Ministi-y  of  National  Guidance. 

Known  to  correspondents  as 
“Hatem’s  Castle”  —  after  the 


-Abdel  Kadr  Hatem — the  Infor¬ 
mation  Department  has  pro¬ 
vided  most  of  the  news  of  the 
alleged  British  controlled  es¬ 
pionage  network. 

Midnight  press  conferences  in 
Colonel  Hatem’s  office,  where 
photostats  of  alleged  confes¬ 
sions  were  distributed,  were  at 
one  time  a  feature  of  the  news¬ 
men’s  daily  round. 

While  the  Cairo  press  corps 
has  scurried  between  embassies 
and  government  offices  tapping 
its  diplomatic  sources,  some  cor¬ 
respondents  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  canal  zone  for 
a  first-hand  look  at  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  operation  of  the  canal. 
Their  headquarters  has  been 
Port  Said. 

Known  as  the  “Palm  Beach 
Set”  because  of  their  casual  at¬ 
tire  compared  to  the  relative 
diplomatic  formality  of  Cairo, 
the  Port  Said  correspondents 
have  rapidly  become  shipping 
experts  out  of  nece.ssity. 

Five  western  correspondents 
have  been  expelled  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  authorities  on  charges  of 
being  a  danger  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  state. 

I  was  arrested  a  few  nights 
ago  for  driving  past  a  secret 
installation  in  a  taxi.  I  spent 
nearly  90  minutes  in  police  sta¬ 
tions  trying  to  explain  that  I 
was  just  trying  to  get  back  to 
my  hotel  from  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  hospital,  after  checking  out 
a  story. 

It  all  ended  happily  but  it 
shows  that  nerves  in  the  Suer 


if  energetically  applied.”  (Continued  on  jmi/e  60)  name  of  its  Director-General  crisis  have  worn  thin. 
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WOMAN’S  WORK 
IS  NEVER  DONE 

BImrote,  Portland  Oregonian 


FOLLOW  THAT  CAR! 

Conrad,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


FAT  FROG 

Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Unlon 


N.  Y.  Guild  Units  Vote 
Strike;  Mediators  Called 


Guild  units  in  New  York’s  increase.  Two  of  the  newspa- 
seven  major  daily  newspapers  pers  have  pension  plans.  The 
started  taking  strike  votes  this  top  minimum  is  $141.50  a 
week,  while  the  publishers  week. 

turned  to  the  Federal  Media-  The  Guild  is  asking  for  a 
tion  and  Conciliation  Service  five-day,  30-hour  week 
to  break  a  deadlock  before  con-  On  Wednesday,  Philip  B. 
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tracts  expire  Oct.  31. 

Frank  H.  Brown,  regional 
director,  announced  that  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  was  “actively- 
entering  the  situation,”  in  the 
public  interest,  and  that  steps 
were  Ijeing  taken  to  bring  the 
parties  together. 

The  guild  .saw  the  mediation 
move  as  an  effort  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  sidetrack  bargaining 
on  a  paper-by-paper  basis.  “We 
will  not  be  dragooned  into  joint 
mediation  with  the  publishers’ 
association,”  a  guild  memo¬ 
randum  stated.  Members  were 
reminded  that  Oct.  31  is  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  publishers  were  getting 
ready  for  “a  grim  game  of  trick 
or  treat.” 

The  deadlock  has  persisted 
since  mid-August.  Management 
took  the  stand  the  demands  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  were  “preposterous.” 
Such  counter-proposals  as  were 
made  were  de.scribed  by  guild 
officers  as  “retrogressions”  or 
“no  improvement.” 

The  publishers  were  asking 
for  a  three-year  contract;  the 
Guild  was  opposed. 

Guild  proposals  generally 
call  for  a  20%  money  package 
to  include  pensions  and  a  wage 


Stephens,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Newn,  announced 
“a  change  in  the  situation”  and 
the  turn  to  mediation. 

The  Post  unit  unanimou.sly 
voted  strike  Tuesday. 

The  Mirror  followed  unani¬ 
mous  suit  Wednesday.  The 
Times  unit  was  voting  Thurs¬ 
day.  At  three  group  meetings 
the  vote  was  479  Yes,  20  No. 
The  unit  has  1,600  members. 

Three  meetings  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mirror  unit  were 
attended  by  about  200  out  of  a 
total  of  .550.  Andrew  Rapp, 
unit  chairman,  explained  many 
who  would  have  attended  were 
paying  their  last  respects  to  the 
late  Charles  Strehan,  circulation 
manager  of  the  paper,  who  died 
Tuesday. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Mirror  sessions.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
publishers,  in  turning  to  the 
mediation  service,  would  like 
to  have  city-wide  bargaining 
over  wages.  \  delay  of  many 
weeks  would  be  the  prospect 
were  it  not  for  the  Guild’s  “no 
contract  improvement-no  work” 
stand,  he  said. 

Mr.  Murphy  characterized 
the  sudden  resort  to  the  media¬ 
tion  service  as  “strange  pro¬ 
cedure.” 


Mr,  Murphy  said  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  strike  will  be  made 
Monday^  He  said  he  thought 
the  defense  fund  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  amounted 
to  $275,00(1  while  the  New 
York  Guild  had  about  $150,000. 

Employes  of  the  News  have 
received  an  exposition  of  the 
company’s  profit-and-loss  posi¬ 
tion.  Since  VJ-Day  the  circula¬ 
tion  prices  have  been  doubled, 
local  advertising  rates  have 
been  boosted  on  eight  occasions 
and  national  rates  10  times. 

“There  has  been,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  increase  in  produc¬ 
tivity,”  the  News  management 
stated.  “Newspapers  have  not 
profited  to  any  degree  by  auto¬ 
mation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
productivity  has,  in  many  de¬ 
partments,  decreased  due  to 
longer  vacations,  more  holidays 
and  other  provisions  which 
have  been  included  in  successive 
labor  union  contracts. 

“The  News  over  the  years  has 
not  retained  as  high  a  percent¬ 
age  of  its  income  from  sales  as 
industry  in  general  retains,  and 
the  News’  profits  in  dollars 
have  been  steadily  decreasing. 
In  1955  the  News  earned  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  it  did  in 
pre-war  years  .  .  .  Our  forecast 
for  19.56  indicates  a  further 
drop  in  earnings.” 
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culation  of  about  10,000  was 
owned  by  Holland  L.  Adams, 
who  also  publishes  newspapers 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  and  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  It  was  involved  in 
a  labor  dispute  recently  and 
Mr.  Adams  said  he  was  “writ¬ 
ing  it  off.” 

Sale  of  the  a.ssets  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Vincent  Manno  and 
George  Romano,  New  York 
brokers.  S.  W.  Calkins  heads 
the  Bristol  company  and  also 
publi.shes  the  newspapers  at 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

• 

Pension  Plan  Berlin 
In  Phila.  Contract 

Philadelphia 
The  new  two-year  contract 
l)etween  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  pension  program. 
Beginning  June  1,  1957  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  pay  $2  a  week  for 
each  employe  into  a  pension 
fund.  The  contract  covers  630 
employes. 

A  general  wage  increase  of 
$3,  retroactive  to  June  1,  gives 
$3  to  those  receiving  less  than 
$90  and  $4  to  those  in  the  over- 
$90  brackets.  The  minimum 
for  desk  assistants  was  raised 
to  $1.52:  top  reporter  scale  is 
$137. 
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bo  WE  KEALLV  BELIEVE 
IN  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION? 

Right-to-Know  Crusade 
Has  No  Boundaries 

By  Herbert  Brucker 
Kditor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 


Whenever  two  of  three  news¬ 
papermen  gather  together,  you 
hear  talk  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Most  of  what  we  say 
about  it  consists  of  variations 
on  a  theme  set  down  with  ad¬ 
mirable  directness  by  a  citizen 
a  few  years  ago.  He  wrote: 

Freedom  of  Information. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  above. 

Even  so,  I  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  wonder  how 
many  of  us  really  do  believe  in 
freedom  of  infoimation,  and 
how  deeply.  For  example: 

Two  months  ago,  Aug.  6,  Red 
China  lifted  the  seven-year  ban 
it  had  imposed  during  Stalin’s 
iron-curtain  days  to  keep  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  out.  It  in¬ 
vited  about  15  responsible 
American  reporters  to  come  for 
a  month’s  visit.  Naturally,  they 
would  see  only  what  they  were 
permitted  to  see.  But  they  could 
ask  questions,  and  afterward 
they  could  return  to  freedom 
and  write  without  censorship. 
Even  so  the  State  Department 
immediately  announced  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  idea,  .saying  it 
would  not  validate  the  report¬ 
ers’  passports  for  the  trip. 

The  Protest  to  Dulles 

Being  a  new  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  New.s- 
paper  Editors,  I  thought  it  my 
job  to  protest  against  any  sup¬ 
pression  of  information  any¬ 
where,  So  I  fired  off  a  telegram 
of  official  protest  to  Secretary 
Dulles.  1  was  of  course  careful 
to  spell  out  something  we  all 
ought  to  take  for  granted,  name¬ 
ly  that  ASNE’s  50  memb«*ra 
were,  despite  their  varied  views, 
surely  “in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  that  Red  China  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  world  with  bloody 
hands,  that  it  remains  an  ag¬ 
gressive  threat,  and  that  the 
American  still  imprisoned  are 
there  illegally  and  without  re¬ 
spect  to  the  decencies  of  civili¬ 
zation.”  But  I  went  on  to  say 
that  surely  the  same  editors 
were  “in  equal  agreement  that 
this  retention  of  an  iron  curtain 
of  our  own  is  a  fundamental 
violation  of  the  principles  the 


government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  stand  for,” 

Next  day  I  was  pleased  to 
find  myself  in  distinguished 
company — for  example  Messrs. 
Starzel  and  Bartholomew,  heads 
of  the  AP,  and  UP,  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  top  officials  of  CBS  and 
NBC,  and  others  including  Er¬ 
win  Canham  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  who  indeed  had 
egged  me  on  in  the  first  place. 
The  protest  was  also  endorsed 
editorially  in  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  in  Life  magazine.  I 
have  had  many  letters  in  sup¬ 
port,  from  newspapermen  and 
others,  across  the  nation.  But 
President  Eisenhower  subse¬ 
quently  backed  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  completely.  And 
many  an  editor  agreed. 

Now,  I  had  taken  my  stand 
in  what  I  thought  to  be  the 
freedom  of  information  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  tradition  was  put 
into  a  classic  phrase  by  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
other  Knight  newspapers,  in 
his  report  as  Fol  chairman  to 
the  .4SNE  in  1949.  Said  Mr. 
Walters:  “The  committee  fired 
from  the  hip  whenever  anything 
resembling  intrusion  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  came  into 
range.  We  didn’t  wait  to  see 
any  white  of  the  eyes.” 

Bosses  Shot  Rack 

Thus  to  fire  at  once,  and 
vigorously,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  sole  reason  for  existence  of 
any  committee  defending  free¬ 
dom  of  information.  Never¬ 
theless  this  one  got  into  an 
area  of  political  controversy.  I 
for  one  did  not  relish  finding 
my.self  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fence  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  even  minor  national  poli¬ 
cy.  Nor  was  I  wholly  surprised 
when  my  protest  on  behalf  of 
getting  information  out  of  Red 
China  from  American  reporters, 
rather  than  from  Red  sources, 
raised  the  hackles  ef  some  of 
my  individualistic  colleagues  of 
the  ASNE.  They  began  to  shoot 
back  at  me,  notably  some  among 
my  bosses,  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  our  society. 


Most  of  them  pointed  out 
that  it  was  none  of  any  com¬ 
mittee  chairman’s  business  to 
undertake  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  society — which  anybody 
who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  soon  finds  out  nobody 
can  do  anyway,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  their  real  point 
centered  on  the  idea  that  the 
Fol  committee’s  action  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  society  should  be 
limited  to  prying  loose  infor¬ 
mation  from  our  own  American 
governments  —  federal,  state, 
and  local.  Individual  ASNE 
members  might  protest  all  over 
the  lot,  as  individuals,  whenever 
they  chose.  But  the  society 
should  reserve  its  official  fire 
for  those  who  seek  to  bottle  up 
information  closer  to  home  than 
China  —  that  is,  in  our  own 
home  governments. 

Basically  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  suppressing  news,  no 
matter  who  is  doing  the  sup¬ 
pressing  or  where  he  does  it. 
Whether  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  first  selectman  to  do  the 
public’s  business  in  public,  or 
whether  we  are  tiying  to  get 
more  accurate  information 
about  our  enemies  across  the 
sea,  it  is  all  one — all  a  matter 
of  getting  the  facts  and  print¬ 
ing  them.  To  me  that  is  what 
freedom  of  information  is,  and 
I  don’t  see  how  you  can  limit 
it  to  our  home  governments. 

.4s  regards  my  prote.st  to  Mr. 
Dulles.  I  was  relieved  to  find 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
superiors  in  the  ASNE  .said  I 
was  right.  Not  surprisingly  two 
of  them,  the  same  Basil  1.. 
Walters  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers  and  J.  Russell  Wiggins 
of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  were  themselves 
past  Fol  chairman. 

Stuffy  Walters  said:  “On 
such  business  as  press  freedom, 
some  guys  must  always  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  stick  out  their  necks. 
The  society  must  exercise  care 
in  the  selection  of  the  guys  who 
head  Fol,  and  then  trust  the 
judgment  of  the  man  selected. 
And  the  chairman  is  always 
subject  to  censure  by  members. 
But  as  Russ  says  the  whole 
movement  will  perish  if  the  guy 
is  too  blamed  cautious.” 

As  for  Russ  Wiggins,  who 
wears  Fol  scars  of  his  own,  he 
said  the  ASNE  expects  its  Fol 
chairman  “to  get  into  every 
fight  that  comes  along — reserv¬ 
ing  all  the  while  the  right  to 
say  that  he  made  a  mi.stake  if 
so  much  as  a  single  member 
raises  an  objection.” 

Well,  who’s  right?  Is  free¬ 
dom  of  information  limited,  or 
wide-ranging?  Does  it  concem 
home  government  news  alone. 


(Part  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Brucker  to  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  Newi  ' 
Executives’  Association,  0^ 
at  Vergennes,  Vt.  He  is  chai^ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  InfoN 
mation  Committee  of  the  Aneri. 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.) 


or  all  news?  I  think  the  answer  | 
to  that  depends  on  the  questiog  * 
with  which  I  began :  Do  we  real¬ 
ly  believe  in  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation?  , 

Why  .should  not  freedom  of  | 

Information  equally  range  th»  ( 

whole  wide  world  of  facta,  ( 

ideas,  and  feelings?  This  free-  1 

dom  is  no  poor  and  weak  thing.  i 
It  covers  the  right  of  the  indi-  i 

vidual  human  being  to  know  th«  i 

world  he  lives  in  as  a  whole—  i 

not  only  his  government  in  all 
its  layers,  not  only  what  is  i 

being  done  and  said  and  i 

thought  in  other  nations,  but 
this  whole  earth  and  its  people, 
throughout  all  their  combined 
length  and  breadth  and  depth 
and  infinite  complexity. 

For  myself  I  think  we  should 
fight  continuously,  all  up  and 
down  the  front.  Let  tho.se  of  ns  i 
who  are  not  pacifists  as  far  as 
freedom  of  information  is  con¬ 
cerned  do  what  the  fighters  be¬ 
fore  us  have  done  in  the  face  * 
of  the  same  difficulty.  Let  ns 
seek  the  truth  as  best  we  can. 
and  publish  it  freely. 

The  going  is  not  ea.sy.  But 
for  myself  I  can  see  only  one 
answer.  If  we  believe  in  our 
calling,  if  we  believe  it  a  high 
duty  to  seek  the  truth  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  lights  and  to  print 
it,  then  we  must  follow  the 
truth  wherever  it  may  lead. 

• 

Editorials*  Better 
Unwritten,  Fie  Tliinkt* 

Iowa  City,  Iow» 

“Often  the  unwritten  editorial 
brings  the  best  results,”  Don 
Brown  told  newsmen  attending 
the  Newspaper  Conference  at 
the  State  University  of  lows 
here  Oct.  12. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  IPa.'sces  ^ 
(Minn.)  Joumai  and  past- 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  said  an  edi¬ 
tor  may  write  a  great  many 
editorials  supporting  a  cer¬ 
tain  cause,  and  his  attitude 
may  cause  community  leaders 
to  delay  action  simply  because 
they  don’t  like  being  told  what 
to  do.  The  editor  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  off  if  he’d  con¬ 
sult  with  the  community  elders 
and  act  as  co-ordinator  instead 
of  as  the  boss. 
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Advertiser  •  I^ewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Good  Media  Research — 
What  Ad  Agency  Wants 

llv  (Jror<;r  Uiirrows 

Ncwsiwper  Space  Buyer,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc. 


The  (lay  when  we  could 
merely  compare  the  number  of 
|)eople  who  would  be  exposed  to 
our  advertisinif  message  and  the 
cost  of  reaching  these  people 
has  passed.  Advertisers  now 
need  and  require  more  and 
more  information  about  the 
market,  the  media  and  their 
audience. 

We  at  N.  \V.  Ayer  recog¬ 
nized  the  growing  need  and 
the  importance  of  good  media 
re.search  years  ago  and  took 
steps  to  get  media  to  develop 
the  information  we  needed  to 
do  a  good  job  of  media  selec¬ 
tion  for  our  clients. 

We  sent  suggested  outlines 
for  media  data  books  for  all 
major  publications — magazines, 
trade  journals  and  newspapers. 
The  magazines  and  trade  jour¬ 
nals  were  quick  to  recognize 
*  the  importance  of  this  informa¬ 

tion  and  before  long  we  had 
I  complete  data  books  for  most 

of  the  major  publications.  In 
I  the  case  of  newspapers,  our 

i  efforts  were  in  vain.  Few 

seemed  to  recognize  its  impor¬ 
tance  or  the  need  for  such  in¬ 
formation  and  were  content  to 
continue  to  .sell  on  the  basis  of 
circulation,  linage  and  milline 
rate. 

Since  that  time,  most  media 
have  recognized  the  importance 
of  good  media  research  and 
have  been  constantly  at  work 
to  develop  information  about 
their  markets,  products  and 
audiences.  Newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  lagged  behind  and 
are  just  now  recognizing  the 
need  for  this  information  and 
setting  up  research  programs  to 
develop  this  material. 

1  The  Worst  Kind 

In  our  opinion,  the  liest  re¬ 
search  is  thoughtful,  objective 
re.search  designed  to  secure  in¬ 
formation — good  or  bad.  The 
worst  re.search  is  research 
which  is  designed  to  prove  a 
point.  This  helps  no  one;  it  is 
very  misleading  and  tends  to 
give  the  whole  field  of  media 
research  a  bad  name. 

Probably  the  most  recent  and 
most  outstanding  example  of 
media  research  conducted  for 
a  newspaper  is  the  “Profile  of 

1  editor  at  PUBLISHER 


( Digeitl  of  a  talk  delivered  al 
the  annual  meeting  of  Penn»yl- 
rania  Neumpaper  Publithem  A»- 
Moeiation  in  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
12.) 


the  Millions”,  conducted  by 
Simmons  Associates  for  the 
A’eie  York  ,\ews.  Another 
noteworthy  piece  of  research 
was  the  study  of  the  New  York 
Mirror’s  audience  conducted  by 
Politz  in  19.W.  Other  examples 
include  the  Consumer  Analysis 
studies  conducted  by  about  20 
major  newspapers  across  the 
country,  the  individual  “pan¬ 
try”  and  “Home  Audit”  studies, 
duplication  studies,  etc. 

These  studies  have  given  us 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  about 
their  markets  and  audience,  but 
it  is  a  mere  “drop  in  the 
bucket”  to  what  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  all  newspapers 
would  get  behind  this  research 
program. 

Newspaper  research  can  be 
divided  into  three  major  cate- 
gorie.s : 

— The  Market 

— The  Pioduct  or  the  New.'- 
paper 

— The  Audience 

We  get  virtuallj/  no  audience 
data  from  newspapers.  TV  and 
magazines  are  constantly  at 
work  developing  research  and 
market  information  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  A  lot  of  it  is  geared  to 
sell  the  advantages  of  their 
media  over  others. 

We  would  like  to  review  each 
of  these  categories  of  media 
lesearch. 

The  Market 

Size — Population  and  Hou.-e- 
holds 

Map  to  quickly  visualize  the 
.scope  of  your  market 

Industries 

Stores  and  their  location 

Sales  —  Total,  retail,  food 
store,  furniture,  auto, 
drug,  etc. 

Characteristics  of  Population 
— .sex,  race,  age,  income, 
occupation,  home  owner- 
.ship  (for  comparison  with 
your  audience.) 

Economic  Areas 

Trends  and  shifts  in  market; 
moves  to  suburbs,  etc. 
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The  Product  or  SewsfMper 

History 

Editorial  Policy 

Editorial  Content — Features. 
Columns,  news  services, 
etc.;  percentage  of  editor¬ 
ial,  local  advertising,  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Readership  —  Nowhere  i  s 
there  sufficient  readership 
data  about  advertising  an?l*»- 
editorial  in  newspapers  for 
us  to  draw  any  conclusions. 

In  magazine  advertising, 
we  know  what  we  may  ex¬ 
pect,  based  on  continued 
readership  .studies. 

Policy  on  position  of  adver¬ 
tising 

Circulation 

Coverage 

Advertising  Rate — Local  and 
national 

.Advertising  Content: 

Total 

Classifications 
Volume  by  day  or  week 
Food  Days 

Department  Store  Days 
Merc  hand  isinp 

Copies  of  Papers — We  believe 
most  papers  make  a  big  mis¬ 
take  by  not  making  sure  that 
all  space  buyers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  see  a  copy  of  your  paper 
several  times  a  year.  Few 
media  men  have  seen  a  copy  of 
most  papers  they  recommend. 
Your  representative  or  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  should  make  it 
a  point  to  sit  down  with  the 
buyer  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  go  through  an  issue  or  two 
of  your  paper. 

A  udienee 

Type  and  Character:  Sex, 
Age,  Income,  Occupation, 
Education,  Household  Po.s- 
sessions. 

Reading  Habits: 

What  do  they  read  —  by 
section,  type  of  page  or 
editorial  matter,  for  men 
and  women. 

When  do  they  read — morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  at  home,  at 
office,  on  subway,  etc.  Time 
spent  reading  —  (The 
broadcast  media  are  still 
attempting  by  research  to 
prove  that  print  readership 
has  dropped  off.  We  don’t 
believe  it.  but  need  your 
help  to  prove  otherwise.) 
Seasonal  Trends  in  Read¬ 
ing  Habits 

.Acceptance  of  advertising 
in  newspapers  as  compared 
with  magazines,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision. 

Action  taken  as  result  of 


Rexall  Debuts 
New  Pain  Killer 

Full-page  ads  in  This 
HVefc,  Parade  and  58  other 
independent  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  and  comic  sections 
(via  BRDO)  will  be  used  by 
Rexall  Drug  Co.  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  new  liquid  anal¬ 
gesic  Thru. 

The  product,  described  as 
a  liquid  pain-killer,  will  go 
on  sale  Oct.  28  in  the  10,- 
000  independent  drug  stores 
holding  the  Rexall  franchise. 


seeing  a  national  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper — (Many  maga¬ 
zines  are  researching  this  point 
now  and  have  always  brought 
up  loads  of  “success  stories”  to 
attest  to  their  value  or  pulling 
power.) 

Shopping  Habits: 

What  do  they  buy — brand 
preference 

Where  do  they  buy  —  by 
type  of  product;  locally  or 
out  of  town 

Readership  of  other  papers, 

magazines 

Effect  of  Television  on  news¬ 
paper  reading 

Newspapers  are  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  media  and  continue  to  offer 
the  advertiser  advantages 
which  can  lie  found  in  no  other 
media.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to 
you — the  newspaper  publishers 
and  executives — as  to  how  big 
a  share  of  today’s  advertising 
dollar  you  get.  If  you  are  to 
maintain  and  increase  your 
share  of  the  business,  you  have 
got  to  become  more  aggressive 
in  your  selling  and  fight  the  in¬ 
roads  of  other  media  with  to¬ 
day’s  modern  weapons — good 
media  research. 

• 

Telinky  Appointed 

.lames  R.  Telisky  has  been 
appointed  media  director  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  Geyer  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.  Previously,  Mr.  Te¬ 
lisky  had  been  with  the  media 
department  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  Inc.,  in  Detroit  for 
the  past  four  years. 

• 

l)i  Kollo  in  Sale»« 

Anthony  J.  Di  Rollo,  formerly 
with  BRDO,  has  joined  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives. 
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CASE  STUDY 


Drug  Firm  Averaging 
15:1  Return  on  Ad  $ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

How  a  five-month  old  drug  gram  through  local  newspapers 
firm  has  been  averaging  15  to  brought  customers  into  drug 
one  return  on  its  newspaper  ad-  stores  faster  than  we  expected.” 
vertising  dollar  was  told  to  Mr.  Nelson  recalled  Mericin’s 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  early  test-market  days  of  last 
by  Harry  Patterson  and  Glen  spring  in  Grand  Rapid.s,  Mich., 
Nelson,  president  and  sales  su-  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  St. 
pervisor  respectively  of  Sea-  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  told  how 
board  Drug  Co.,  New  York.  Seaboard  spent  $95.00  for  each 
Seaboard,  makers  of  Mericin,  of  two  ads  run  two  weeks  apart 
a  new  wonder  drug  for  relief  of  in  one  of  the  test  cities, 
pain  due  to  arthritis  and  rheu-  “The  first  ad,”  he  said,  “pro- 
matism,  is  itself  feeling  no  pain  duced  $1,400  worth  of  sales; 
saleswise  thanks  to  a  “wonder  the  second  ad  sold  $1,523  worth 
ad  medium”  called  newspapers,  of  Mericin.  Thus,  for  a  mere 


MERICIN  MENTORS — Harry  Patterson  (right),  president,  Seaboard 
Drug  Co.,  and  Glen  Nelson,  supervisor  of  Seaboard's  Mericin  salts, 
discuss  positioning  of  200,  400  and  600-line  ads  for  their  pain- 
relieving  wonder  drug. 

r  ads  in  Sunday  editions  of  their  greatest  advantage  over 


Passed  Projected  Sales 

First  marketed  in  June  of  this 
year,  Mericin  already  enjoys  na¬ 
tional  distribution  through  95% 
of  the  nation’s  chain  and  in¬ 
dependent  drug  stores;  boasts 
$250,000  worth  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  is  30%  ahead  of 
projected  sales.  Retail  sales  to 
date  have  hit  $800,000  for  a 
total  of  250,000  bottles  of 
Mericin. 

Both  Seaboard  executives 
agree  that  not  since  the  day 
Vivien  locked  the  magician  Mer¬ 
lin  in  an  oak  tree  have  they 
heard  of  a  greater  feat  of 
magic  as  that  performed  by 
Seaboard’s  series  of  600,  400 
and  200-line  all-type  ads  for 
Mericin. 

Mericin’s  total  ad  budget  (via 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.)  runs 
between  $1.5  and  $1.8  million 
of  which  70%  goes  toward  a 
co-op  newspaper  ad  program 
that  has  already  reached  the 
300,000-line  mark.  The  remain¬ 
ing  20%  is  being  spent  in 
national  magazines  and  for 
sponsorship  ($500,000)  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell’s  Sunday  night 
news  show  on  a  570  -  station 
hook-up  over  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System. 

Seaboard  works  closely  with 
Grant  Advertising  in  setting  up 
co-op  programs  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  size  of  ads  and  the 
newspapers  to  be  scheduled. 
However,  both  advertiser  and 
agency  are  open  to  suggestions 
from  individual  drug  dealers 
who  may  feel  that  one  news¬ 
paper  in  a  given  market  is 
better  than  the  newspaper  orig¬ 
inally  scheduled. 

Test- Market  Days 

“From  the  very  beginning,” 
Mr.  Patterson  told  E&P,  “our 
liberal  co  -  op  advertising  pro- 


$190  expenditure  we  realized  a 
total  of  $2,923  in  sales.  Today 
we  are  getting  an  average  of 
fifteen  to  one  return  on  our 
newspaper  advertising  dollar.” 

Fast  Results 

Mr.  Patterson  interrupted  to 
point  out  that  once  the  market 
tests  were  concluded  and  the 
regular  schedule  of  co-op  ads 
got  underway  in  key  markets 
throughout  the  U.S.,  “It  didn’t 
take  long  for  the  newspaper 
insertions  to  start  producing 
results.” 

Returning  for  a  moment  to 
Seaboard’s  use  of  radio,  Mr. 
Patterson  told  E&P  it  is  too 
soon  to  get  an  accurate  reading 
on  Winchell’s  impact.  He  said 
he  has  every  reason  to  believe 
Winchell  will  do  a  good  job.  He 
intimated  that  if  radio  should 
fail  to  live  up  to  Seabrard’s 
great  expectations,  the  $500,000 
will  be  put  into  additional  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Aside  from  the  penetrating 
fire-power  offered  by  newspaper 
advertising,  Mr.  Patteison  cites 
two  factors  contributing  to  the 
success  of  Mericin:  1)  Having 
a  product  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  wanted  by  people  suf¬ 
fering  from  rheumatic  and  arth¬ 
ritic  pain;  2)  Employing  a 
smart-money  technique  in  the 
positioning  of  the  all-type  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

Pays  Premium  Rate 

Commenting  on  the  second 
point,  Mr.  Patterson  explained: 

“Because  our  ads  are  all-type 
and  contain  detailed  description 
of  how  and  why  Mericin  works, 
they  naturally  require  more 
reading  time  than  might  nor¬ 
mally  be  expected  of  most  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“To  enable  us  to  secure  maxi¬ 
mum  reading  time  we  position 


newspapers  and  gladly  pay  the 
premium  rate  for  positioning  on 
page  three,  upper  right  -  hand 
corner.  We  have  found  that  the 
Sunday  reader  has  more  leisure 
time  to  read  our  rather  lengthy 
ads  and  that  the  premium  rate 
for  position  pays  off. 

“Consequently,  we  are  com¬ 
pletely  sold  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Mericin  because  of 
the  immediate  results  pro¬ 
duced.” 

Sales  Outlets  ‘Sold’ 

Mr.  Nelson,  reporting  for  the 
sales  side  of  the  business,  said 
that  Mericin’s  dealers  are  sold 
on  Seaboard’s  co-op  program. 

“When  our  staff  of  115  detail 
salesmen  visit  the  various  drug 
outlets,  one  of  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  they  ask  is  ‘How  much 
newspaper  advertising  can  we 
use?”’  Mr.  Nelson  said. 

He  added  that  Seaboard’s 
salesmen  naturally  seek  out  the 
most  influential  drug  chains  in 
any  given  market. 

“This  strategy,”  he  said, 
“pays  off  in  more  ways  than 
one.  For  example,  we  have 
found  that  where  we  stock  the 
major  drug  chain  in  a  city  and 
start  breaking  our  co-op  ad 
program  in  the  local  newspaper, 
it  isn’t  long  before  the  inde¬ 
pendent  druggists  are  knocking 
at  our  door  for  supplies  of 
Mericin.  They  tell  us  that  their 
customers  have  seen  the  chain’s 
ads,  but  would  prefer  to  buy 
from  the  neighborhood  drug¬ 
gist.” 

Ask  for  .Merchandising 

About  the  only  gripe  that 
Messrs.  Patterson  and  Nelson 
have  with  newspapers  is  the 
lack  of  merchandising  support 
by  papers. 

“Newspapers,  by  and  large,” 
Mr.  Patterson  declared,  “have 

EDITOR  6c  PU 


competing  media,  such  as  radio- 
TV,  magazines,  by  reason  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  local 
market  and  their  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  retailers.  This  places 
them  in  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  to  perform  worth  -  while 
merchandising  services  for 
Mericin.” 

Mr.  Nelson  backed  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  observation  by  pointing 
out  that  only  a  few  newspapers 
are  doing  anything  in  the  way 
of  helping  to  merchandise  Mer-  * 
icin. 

“We’d  like  to  see  our  sched¬ 
uled  newspapers  do  something 
in  the  way  of  campaign  pub¬ 
licity  through  personal  letters 
or  personal  calls  on  dealers,  , 
passing  out  window  and  counter 
displays,  soliciting  tie-in  retail 
ads,  and  the  making  of  store 
checks  and  similar  studies  to 
determine  how  widely  Mericin 
is  carried.” 

To  which  Mr.  Patterson  added: 
“The  rendering  of  point-of-pur- 
chase  merchandising  services  of 
high  quality  offers  newspapers 
one  of  their  strongest  competi¬ 
tive  weapons  against  the  in¬ 
roads  of  other  media.  Why  in 
heaven’s  name  don’t  they  make 
use  of  this  weapon  ?” 

He  implied  that  Seaboard’s 
future  use  of  increased  news¬ 
paper  space  “could  well  hang  | 
on  what  newspapers  are  willing 
to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance.” 

Backgrounds 

Both  Messrs  Patterson  and 
Nelson  have  interesting  back¬ 
grounds. 

Mr.  Patterson  made  the  jump 
from  sales  manager  and  an¬ 
nouncer  for  two  Hollywood 
radio  stations,  to  sponsoring 
Winchell  and  becoming  head  of 
a  fast  moving  and  growing  drug 
(Continued  on  page  36)  i 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 

525  Papers  to  Carry 
Life  Insurance  Ads 


The  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance’s  forthcoming  cam¬ 
paign,  which  began  this  week 
and  will  extend  into  the  spring 
of  1957,  will  have  13,  instead 
of  12,  1,000-line  ads  and  will 
appear  in  525  daily  newspapers 
in  more  than  300  communities. 

In  addition,  more  than  2,200 
spot  announcements  will  be 
broadcast  on  fai'm  programs  of 
30  major  radio  stations.  These 
are  intended  primarily  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  basic  newspaper 
coverage  in  rural  and  farm 
areas. 

“When  someone’s  counting  on 
you  .  •  .  you  can  count  on  life 
insurance,’’  will  again  serve  as 
the  institutional  theme  of  the 
ads. 

Kessler  Introductory 
Copy  Breaks  in  IS.Y. 

Kessler  division  of  Seagram- 
Distillers  Co.  is  introducing 
Kessler  whiskey  to  the  people 
of  New  York  City  with  a  major 


campaign  (via  Warwick  & 
Legler,  Inc.)  scheduled  for  nine 
newspapers  in  the  market  in 
sizes  ranging  up  to  1,500  lines. 

Murray  Koff,  Kessler  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  announced  that 
Kessler  ads  are  now  appearing 
in  171  newspapers  in  123  cities. 
Other  new  market  ad  schedules 
for  Kessler  are  comparable  to 
the  introductory  campaign  in 
the  New  York  market,  he  said. 

Local  Papers  Keystone 
In  VniversaVs  Plans 

More  than  ever  before  local 
newspapers  continue  to  be  the 
key  factor  in  Universal  Pic¬ 
tures  Co.’s  ultimate  direct  sell 
to  potential  movie  audiences, 
according  to  David  A.  Lipton, 
Universal’s  vicepresident. 

He  said  that  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  for  key  cities  and 
sub-key  openings  will  be  ac¬ 
celerated  for  its  film  releases 
coming  up  in  the  ’57  period, 
with  “Written  on  the  Wind”  be- 
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ing  a  typical  example  of  the 
aggresive  newspaper  ad  pro¬ 
gram  planned  for  the  film  firm’s 
top  product. 

In  addition  to  local  papers. 
Universal  will  use  heavy  sched¬ 
ules  of  Sunday  supplements, 
radio-TV  and  magazines. 


Spurt  in  Wine 
Ads  Predicted 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

e  New  150-line  ads  (via 
Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone, 
Inc.)  are  scheduled  alternately 
with  Wolfschmidt’s  Vodka  ser¬ 
ies  of  600-line  ads  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas  and  Florida  mar¬ 
kets. 

•  Bache  &  Co.  and  Columbia 
Pictures  have  teamed  up  to 
promote  Bache’s  investment 
services  and  Columbia’s  current 
comedy  film,  “The  Solid  Gold 
Cadillac.”  Bache  will  use  “Gold 
Cadillac”  art  work  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  which  it  maintains  its 
55  offices. 

•  Dominant  newspaper  ads, 
none  smaller  than  800  lines,  will 
sell  readers  of  70  major  news¬ 
papers  on  Lord  Calvert  (via 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather).  Spe¬ 
cial  national  magazines  will 
also  be  used. 

•  Listerine  antiseptic  will  be 
promoted  in  the  Sunday  comic 
.sections  of  74  newspapers  across 
the  U.  S.  (via  Lambert  &  Feas- 
ley),  according  to  Lambert- 
Hudnut  division  of  Wamer- 
I.Ambert  Pharmaceutical  Co. 

•  The  cigar  industry  will 
spend  between  $600,000  and 
$800,000  this  year  in  promoting 
cigars  for  Christmas.  Cigar  In¬ 
stitute  of  America  is  spending 
$30,000  between  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

•  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  will  use  full- 
page,  full-color  ads  in  226 
newspaper  Sunday  supplements 
as  part  of  its  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion. 


NON-STOP 


BETWEEN 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Capital 


Los  ANGEI£s 

“A  six-fold  increase  in 
annual  wine  industry  expen¬ 
ditures  for  advertising— to 
$64,000,000  from  the  present 
$10,000,000  plus — is  decided¬ 
ly  within  the  foreseeable  i 
future.”  ^ 

So  declared  Alfred  Fromm, 
executive  vicepresident, 
Fromm  &  Sichel,  Inc.  in 
addressing  the  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Wine  luncheon  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  last  week.  His  or¬ 
ganization  is  world  agent  for 
Christian  Brothers  wines 
and  brandy. 

Mr.  Fromm’s  prediction 
was  coupled  with  a  forecast 
of  a  100%  boost  in  wine 
consumption  in  the  U.  S. 
within  the  next  five  years. 
Toward  that  development, 
he  said,  advertising  must 
play  a  vital  role. 


New  Electric  Portable 
Typewriter  Advertised 

The  world’s  first  electric 
portable  typewriter  was  shown 
to  the  press  in  New  York  Oct. 
9  by  the  manufacturer,  Smith- 
Corona,  Inc. 

Elwyn  L.  Smith,  president  of 
the  firm,  told  E&P  he  believed 
the  new  machine,  no  larger 
than  the  ordinary  portable,  will 
be  of  use  to  the  press  in  cover¬ 
ing  sports  events  and  traveling 
generally  because  of  its  high 
speed  and  light  touch.  It  will 
retail  for  slightly  under  $200. 

James  B.  McCormick,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising,  said  production  will 
begin  in  January  and  newspa¬ 
per  and  other  advertising  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  that 
month.  The  company’s  overall 
advertising  budget  in  1956  was 
around  $1,000,000  and  the  1957 
budget  will  be  higher,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  said.  The  new  electric 
portable  is  being  brought  out 
just  50  years  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  portable. 

Cunningham  St,  Walsh  handles 
Smith-Corona  advertising. 


805  Cols,  of  Ads 

Baltimore 
A  122-page  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Evening  Sun  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the 
multi-million-dollar  Mondawmin 
shopping  center  in  northwestern 
suburbs  of  Baltimore.  The 
three-section  paper  carried 
805.35  columns  of  advertising. 
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‘Snow’  Kits 
Sent  to  850 
Newspapers 

With  Nov.  7  suggested  as  a 
median  date  for  local  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “Operation  Snowflake” 
in  newspapers  this  year,  U.S. 
Steel,  for  a  second  time  this 
season,  expanded  its  schedule  of 
nationally-placed  l,00(l-line  ads 
promoting  the  theme:  “Make  It 
A  White  Christmas — Give  Her 
A  Major  Appliance.” 

Total  number  of  insertions 
exceeded  the  500  mark,  nearly 
doubling  last  year’s  total. 

Newspaper  Basic 

The  expansion  resulted  largely 
from  close  work  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  with 
U.S.  Steel.  Newspapers  have  be¬ 
come  the  basic  medium  for  this 
important  campaign  aimed  at 
stimulating  appliance  sales. 

Newspapers  that  receive  the 
1,000-line  ad  can  schedule  it  for 
publication  at  will,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  used 
in  “Snowflake”  sections. 

According  to  Joseph  A.  Bern¬ 
stein,  director  of  planning  and 


copy,  Metro  Associated  Services, 
Inc.,  New  York,  mounting  in¬ 
terest  in  the  promotion  is  noted 
at  all  levels  this  year.  Metro 
has  been  producing  and  distribu¬ 
ting  the  special  “Snowflake” 
kits. 

“More  than  850  of  these 
newspaper  kits,  made  available 
free  with  mats,  by  U.S.  Steel, 
have  been  dispatched  to  news¬ 
papers  requesting  them  as  of 
this  week,”  Mr.  Bernstein  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Teletypesetter  Tape 

Teletypesetter  tape  for  edi¬ 
torial  matter  in  the  special 
“White  Christmas”  section  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  “Snowflake”  kit, 
is  being  made  available  by  Tape 
Production  Corp.,  649  First  St. 
So.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  McCandless.  He 
added  that  Tapeco  can  supply 
sets  of  tapes  to  newspapers  im¬ 
mediately,  on  order,  at  about 
$21.00  a  set. 

Mr.  Bernstein  revealed  that 
another  “Snowflake”  kit,  made 
available  direct  to  retailers  and 
featuring  point  -  of  -  sale  dis¬ 
plays  and  suggested  “White 
Christmas”  layouts  for  news¬ 
paper  ads,  also  is  in  heavier 
demand  than  ever  before. 

Trade  papers  read  by  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  alike 


Oh,  how  he  wishes  he  was  in  Peoria! 

This  spocebuyer's  test  schedule  should  have  been  in 
Peoria.  Peoria  is  a  Burgoyne  "Test  Panel"  city  ...  a  self- 
contained  market  as  far  from  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  as 
Baltimore  is  from  New  York  . . .  within  easy  reach  for 
market  checks.  Peoria  Journal  Star  has  more  than 
1 00,000  circulation  with  a  99.7%  circulation  ratio  to 
homes  in  metropolitan  Peoria. 


‘And  when  the  testing's  over  and  you're  gunning  for  consumer 
dollars,  you'll  find  363,448,000  of  them  in  Metropolitan  Peorial" 

Represented  nationally  by  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 


have  editorialized  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  U.S.  Steel- 
sponsored  drive  on  behalf  of 
appliances.  One  publication. 
Finish,  suggested  that  “Opera¬ 
tion  Snowflake”  be  utilized 
henceforth,  as  the  peg  for  an¬ 
nual  introduction  of  new  models 
in  anticipation  of  Christmas. 
Another  publication.  Retailing 
Daily,  recently  urged  intensive 
exploitation  of  the  promotion. 

American  Gas  Association  has 
issued  a  special  mailing  includ¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  Snowflake 
Supplement  containing  the  rec¬ 
ommended  1,000-line  gas  news¬ 
paper  ad.  The  “Live  Better 
Electrically”  program  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  encouraging  power 
companies  to  participate  and 
offers  a  1,000-line  ad  for  electric 
utilities  to  sponsor  in  local 
newspapers. 

A  tnerican  Banker,  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  the  banking  fleld,  has 
editorialized  on  the  growing 
significance  of  the  drive  to  stim¬ 
ulation  of  loan  business  for 
banks. 

Weekly  Papers  Alerted 
Weekly  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Inc.,  having  inspired 
U.S.  Steel  and  its  agency, 
BBDO,  to  explore  the  use  of 
weekly  newspapers  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  medium  for  its  appliance 
campaigns,  are  sending  publish¬ 
ers  a  presentation  urging  them 
to  undertake  “Operation  Snow- 
Hake.” 

Bob  Breidster  of  WNR  points 
out  in  a  letter  to  weeklies  that 
“the  year  1956  will  therefore 
be  a  test  year  for  both  WNR 
and  weekly  newspapers.” 

“Snowflake”  kit  proofbooks, 
including  a  coupon  on  which 
weeklies  can  request  mats  for 
the  promotion,  have  been  sent 
to  all  weeklies  in  the  U.S.  sub¬ 
scribing  to  .Metro,  Mr.  Bernstein 
told  E&P. 

• 

Campbell  Joins  GM 

Bruce  Campbell,  executive 
editor  of  the  Huron  (S.  D.) 
Daily  Plainsman,  for  the  past 
10  years,  has  joined  the  press, 
radio  and  TV  section  of  the 
public  relations  staff  of  General 
Motors  in  Detroit.  Before  being 
editor  of  the  Plainsman,  Mr. 
Campbell  worked  before  and 
after  World  War  II  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Minneapolis  bureaus 
of  United  Press. 

I  • 

Paper  Appoints 
1  The  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion- 
■  Democrat,  Mrs.  Vera  M. 
Scheerer,  publisher,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  as  its 
j  national  advertising  represen- 
I  tative,  effective  Oct.  1. 


Council  Asks  20% 
More  Ad  Support 

In  a  board  program  to  step  up 
public  service  advertising  in  all 
media  by  at  least  20%,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  announced  it 
is  asking  for  increased  support 
of  its  15  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  I 
Edwin  W.  Ebel,  vicepresident,  ' 
General  Foods  Corp.,  said,  “In 
view  of  increased  appeals  of  the 
government  and  private  groups 
for  important  new  public  serv¬ 
ice  campaigns,  advertising  and 
American  business  must  step 
up  advertising  assistance  to 
major  causes.  Therefore  the 
Council  is  seeking  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  support  in 
all  media — and  advertiser  co¬ 
operation  continues  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Council  activi¬ 
ties.” 

The  Council’s  campaign  to 
get  out  a  big  vote  on  Nov.  6 
tops  the  roster  of  public  service 
drives  at  present. 

• 

Trade  News 
Aids  Grocers 

Portland,  Ore. 
An  advertisement  -styled 
“Trade  News”  issued  monthly 
is  proving  popular  with  retail 
grocers,  reports  Richard  Gif¬ 
ford,  promotion  manager,  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal. 

Proof  of  the  reception  is 
found  in  the  number  of  copies 
on  the  bulletin  boards  of  grocers 
in  the  retail  trading  area.  Hr. 
Gifford  advises.  The  present 
series  was  prepared  by  George 
Simpson  of  the  Journal’s  retail 
food  department. 

Issues  of  the  Trade  News  are 
designed  as  a  reminder  to  the 
grocer  that  he  stay  in  the 
parade  of  progress  by  stocking 
new  brands  and  “that  his  busi¬ 
ness  needs  advertising  and  pos¬ 
sibly,  better  advertising,”  Mr. 
Gifford  explained. 

• 

Parade  Adds  Salesman 
Warren  J.  Reynolds,  manager 
of  Parade’s  Chicago  office,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Lee 
Hackley  to  the  Chicago  sales 
force.  For  the  past  two  years 
Mr.  Hackley  has  been  associated 
with  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  in  Chicago  is  district 
manager  of  Petroleum  Week. 
Previous  to  that  he  spent  eight 
years  as  an  advertising  sales 
representative  with  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co. 
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white  house . . . 


As  he  has  done  before,  U.P.’s  Merriman  Smith 
in  this  presidential  election  year  is  covering 
both  candidates— dividing  his  time 
between  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
as  they  campaign. 

For  15  years  Smith  has  specialized  in  news 
of  the  nation’s  chief  executives,  from  FDR 
onward.  He  is  now  in  his  fifth  presidential 
term  as  the  United  Press  correspondent 
in  the  White  House.  His  present  double 
assignment  is  a  current  example  of  U.P.’s 
top-flight  reporting  of  top-flight  stories. 


ARF  Media 


Group  Reports 
Progress 


“Enthusiastic  response”  and 
“broad  areas  of  asrreement” 
characterized  the  first  meeting 
of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
that  is  seeking  to  find  a  prac¬ 
tical  objective  method  of  com¬ 
paring  all  media  for  the  benefit 
of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies.  (E&P,  June  30,  1956, 

pg.  10.) 

The  committee  met  Oct.  9,  in 
New  York,  under  chairmanship 
of  G.  Maxwell  Ule,  senior  vice- 
president  of  marketing  services, 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt,  Inc.  Of¬ 
ficial  name  of  the  group  is  the 
Media  Concepts  Sub-committee. 
It  functions  as  a  part  of  the 
All-Media  Audience  Measure¬ 
ment  Committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
Lyndon  O.  Brown,  vicepresident 
of  media,  merchandising  and 
research,  Dancer,  Fitzgerald, 
Sample,  Inc. 

Each  sub-committee  member 
was  given  a  special  assignment 
to  complete  before  the  next 
meeting  to  be  held  in  November. 
Mr.  Ule  has  explained  the 
group’s  job  is  “to  work  out  the 
ideal  procedures  to  get  the 


facts,  which  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  to  compare  the  audi¬ 
ences  of  the  different  media  in 
an  orderly,  informed  and  ob¬ 
jective  manner.” 

From  three  to  five  meetings 
of  the  sub-committee  are  con¬ 
templated  by  the  chairman. 
Date  of  the  November  meeting 
will  be  set  by  William  Sacks, 
of  ARF. 

Attending  the  opening  session 
were  Alcuin  W.  Lehman,  ARF’s 
managing  director;  Dr.  Darrell 
B.  Lucas,  technical  director, 
ARF,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  marketing.  New  York 
University,  and  research  con¬ 
sultant  to  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  Arthur 
Porter,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Inc.;  Seymour  Banks, 
Leo  Burnett,  Inc.;  Paul  Gerhold, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  Frank 
Mansfield,  Sylvania  Products, 
Inc.;  and  Miss  Jay  Stanwick, 
McCall’s  magazine. 

Mr.  Ule  previously  promised 
that  out  of  meetings  of  this 
sub-committee  will  come  “a  def¬ 
inite  program  of  action  to  get 
underway  by  this  Fall.” 


Miller  Heads  Ad 
Insurance  Group 


Allan  H.  Miller,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  newly 
created  advertising  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents. 

In  line  with  the  urgency  of 
the  task  before  the  committee, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  National  Board  of  State 
Directors  has  requested  that 


Don  Belding  Rum 
For  Mayor  ofL,  A 


Don  Belding,  chairman  ol  ' 
the  board  of  Foote,  Cone  4 
Belding,  has  announced  hit  | 
candidacy  for  mayor  of  Loi 
Angeles. 

Mayor  Norris  Poulson  will 
not  seek  reelection  at  the  f 
April  election.  Mr.  Beldinc 
is  due  to  retire  from  actnt 
agency  work  in  January. 


specific  detailed  plans  for  an  Eugenie  Staniler 
ad  campaign  to  meet  the  direct-  Heads  Print  Media 
writer  problem  be  made  avail¬ 


able  to  the  Board  at  its  mid¬ 
year  meeting  in  April,  1957,  Mr. 
Miller  is  already  at  work  on 
several  phases  of  the  project. 

James  R.  Mathews,  director 
of  NAIA  promotion,  told  E&P 
that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  newspapers  would 
carry  the  main  load  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


Western  Dailies  Named 
Western  Dailies  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Redlands 
(Calif.)  Daily  Facts. 


We  Aint  So  Big 


Our  home-printed,  home-edited,  color  on  some 
of  the  pages,  Florida  Magazine,  isn't  os  big  os  the 
NY  Times  Magazine,  but  it  hos  more  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  Central  Florida,  where  we  grow  oranges, 
than  any  other  similar  publication. 


L£^Cfs  -a-r&±  isj 
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And  nationol  advertisers 
use  it  and  like  it.  See  here 
are  a  few;  Prudential  Life 
P&O  Steamship  Amer.  Tel. 
and  Tel.  Nat.  Air  Lines 
Colgate  Palmolive  State 
of  N.  Carolina  end  300 
other  national  advertisers. 
These  include  Garden 
Sprays,  Tools,  Food,  ond 
Medicine. 

Florida  Magazine  i  s 
LOCAL  .  .  .  With  a  colored 
cover  each  Sunday,  carry¬ 
ing  a  dignified  cartoon  of 


$16  Billion  Ad 
Total  Seen  in  *65 

Los  Angeles 
Advertising  expenditures 
for  all  media  will  reach  $16 
billion  by  1965  —  twice  the 
’54  total  —  and  newspapers 
will  get  30  to  40%  of  it. 

This  prediction  was  made 
in  a  talk  Sept.  28  before  the 
Downtown  Los  Angeles  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  by  Richard  L. 
Jones  Jr.,  board  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  .4dvertising, 
.4NPA,  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 


.M&F  Appointed 


Norman  B.  Norman,  exeeg- 
tive  vicepre-sident.  Norm*#, 
Craig  &  Kummel  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Eugenie  C.  Stamler  as  print 
media  director  of  the  agency. 

One  of  the  nation’s  pioneer 
advertising  women.  Miss  Stem- 
ler  had  been  associated  with  the 
Blow  Company  for  24  yean. 
She  entered  the  advertising 
field  in  1927  as  an  assistant 
bookkeeper  for  Picard,  Branner 
and  Brown. 

Identified  with  many  innova¬ 
tions  in  print  media  advertising. 
Miss  Stamler  has  pioneered  the 
development  of  many  techniques 
which  have  become  common 
practice  through  the  years,  t 
Among  these  have  been  optional 
insertion  dates  to  insure  choice 
position  and  magazine  accept¬ 
ance  of  smaller-than  page  color 
advertisements. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Veto 
deodorant  from  Bryan  Houston, 
Inc.,  this  week,  NC&K  has 
picked  up  its  fifth  new  account 
this  year  and  its  first  piece  of 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  billing. 


Th^  Panola  Watchman,  Car-  .  «t  -  r»  _ 

thage,  Texas,  this  week  named  Using  aOO  Papers 


Moran  and  Fischer,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  national  advertising 
representative.  Announcement 
was  made  by  U.  O.  Qements, 
publisher. 


"The  Man  of  the  Week."  He  is  always  local  — 
that  is  a  Central  Florida  Figure. 

With  this  fine  Sunday  supplement,  no  wonder  our 
Sentinel-Star  outsells  Tampa,  Miami,  Jacksonville 
popers  4  to  1  in  our  five  counties. 


ORLANDO  [FLORIDA];  SENTINEL-STAR 

Martin  Andersen,  Editor  St  Sole  Owner  Sc  Ad  Writer 

National  Representatives  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 


118  and  110  Page^t 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Oct.  10  contained  110  pages, 
with  691  columns  of  advertising 


On  TableRite  Brand 

Chicago 

An  additional  .schedule  of  500 
newspapers  in  U.  S.  and  Canad» 
will  be  used  by  the  6,000  IGA 
food  stores  to  introduce  the  new 
TableRite  Cheese,  and  to  help 
increase  the  sale  of  TableRite 
Beef. 

“The  new  schedule,  covering 
a  six  months  period,  will  aug- 


and  189  columns  of  editorial  jga's  regular  retail  food 

matter.  The  News  published  118  schedule,  which  appears  weekly 
pages  on  Sept.  12.  2,890  newspapers,”  said  Or- 

•  W-,  Johler,  vicepresident  in 

What  a  Time  for  Fire!  charge  of  advertising.  "The 
SkaneatelES,  N.  Y.  TableRite  Cheese  program  will 
The  plant  of  the  Skaneateles  be  devoted  to  the  introduction 
Press,  a  weekly,  was  damaged  and  establishment  of  the  new 
by  fire  Oct.  8  as  the  staff  was  IGA  cheese  department  and 
preparing  advertisements  for  label.  A  complete  line  of  cheese 
Fire  Prevention  Week.  The  will  carry  the  new  label  in  all 
plant  mortgage  was  paid  off  our  food  stores  in  United  States 
just  a  week  before  the  fire.  and  Canada.” 
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FIRST 

in  Advertising 

FIRST  in 
Daily  Circulation 

FIRST  in 

News  and  Features 

FIRST  in  Service 
to  the  Community 


The  newspaper  which  becomes  part  of  the  lives  and  affairs  of  its  readers  is  one  which 
is  accepted  and  depended  upon  for  both  editorial  and  advertising  content.  Because 
The  Hartford  Times  serves  not  only  as  a  newspaper  but  also,  through  its  active  year- 
around  promotional  activity,  as  a  medium  for  active  participation  by  its  readers,  this 
newspaper  is  w'elcomed  into  the  homes  in  the  rich  Hartford  Area  as  a  trusted  friend. 

In  Hartford  and  its  29  surrounding  towns.  The  Times  is  delivered  and  read  in  the 
evening — when  most  of  the  important  family  buying  decisions  arc  made.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  is  closer  to  the  people  than  any  other  advertising  medium  .  .  .  furnishing 
a  priceless  ingredient  to  advertising  effectiveness. 


Mwnbw:  THE  GANNETT  GtOUT 
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THE  KEY  TO  A  RICH  MARKET 


HOME  DELIVIRED  CIRCULATION  IN  HARTFORD  AND  ITS 
TWENTY-NINE  SURROUNDING  TOWNS 


Telephone  Techniques 
Develop  Classified  Ads 

By  Karl  Kirchhofer 

President.  Telephone  Sales  Press  and  author  of 

‘THR  ART  OF  TELEPHONE  SELLING.” 

There  is  little  unique  or  i^rams  to  transform  that  de- 
startling  regarding  the  use  of  lightful  little  thing  with  the 
modem,  scientific  telephone  sweet,  fetching  telephone  voice 
salesmanship  in  the  develop-  into  a  highly  effective  human 
ment  of  classified  advertising,  machine  for  gamering  the  lin- 
Most  classified  ad  managers  age  which  rings  the  bell  as  far 
employ  the  medium  of  tele-  as  the  publisher  is  concerned, 
phone  solicitation  in  many  of 

its  better-known  forms.  Yet  Testimonial  Approach 

there  are  many  who  have  bare-  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 


will  gain  a  measure  of  that  ture  items.  From  then  on,  h 
beauty  by  association  with  said  was  a  matter  of  time  until 
product.  Trite  and  over-played  began  to  blossom  forth  into  dii- 
though  they  may  often  seem  play  copy.  Mr.  Williams  yw 
to  those  of  us  who  write  the  can  do  the  same.  You  can,  by 
copy  that  sells  the  goods,  testi-  commencing  with  a  14  list 
monials  remain  a  telling  factor  classified  ad  build  up  to  largtr 
in  inducing  sales.  And  they  advertising  copy  and  get  yoor 
will  continue  to  be  used  as  long  share  of  the  furniture  businen 
as  we  so-called  common  or  which  you  may  now  be  missinj; 
ordinary  folk  are  influenced  by  entirely.  The  cost  is  so  r«. 
the  doings  of  our  more  for-  sonable,  only  $8.40  per  week  for 
tunately  placed  and  prominent  a  daily  insertion  that  yoo 
brethren.  should  really  take  advantage  of 

Testimonial  advertising  can  this  opportunity  now.  Certainly 
be  used  to  sell  classified  ads  it  is  worth  trying  for  a  few 
over  the  telephone  in  various  weeks,  don’t  you  think  so?” 
forms.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  Naturally,  Mr.  Williams  has 
daily  newspapers  cannot  guar-  watched  the  progress  of  his 
antee  results  for  an  advertiser  competitor  Wetherton,  and  since 
and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  he  realizes  that  the  latter  would 


ly  penetrated  the  surface  in  ap¬ 
plications  of  telephone  com¬ 
munication  to  building  a  classi¬ 
fied  department.  Many  leave 
methods  entirely  up  to  their 

telephone  classified  personnel  statement  that  tell  us,  “ 
who  perform  their  telephone  this  is 

.solicitation  in  a  perfunctory,  hit  teeth  gleam,”  or  ‘“Yes,  my 
or  miss  fashion.  dear  public, 

Today,  the  telephone  must  be  that  makes  me  kissable.” 
regarded  as  a  distinct  and  implication  is 

separate  medium  of  meichan-  1  _ 

dising,  and  the  more  alert  with  all  her  magnificent  pul- 
classified  advertising  managers  chritude  uses  the  product  then 
have  definite  educational  pro-  you  the  prospective  purchaser 


glamorous  photographs  of  the  assure  any  advertiser  that  his  obviously  not  be  increasing  his 
motion  picture  actresses  which  ad  will  definitely  sell  fifty  advertising  space  unless  it  paid 
accompany  the  cigarette,  soap,  dresses  or  sixty  pieces  of  fumi-  and  produced  results,  the 
and  automobile  advertising  to-  ture.  However,  here  is  one  way  chances  are  excellent  that  the 
gather  with  breath-taking  alert  advertising  solicitors  over-  use  of  this  telephone  testi- 
'Yes,  come  this  obstacle  of  gyuaran-  monial  will  induce  Williams  to 
the  cigarette  that  makes  teeing  results  to  prospective  carry  on  a  test  classified  adver- 
advertisers.  This  is  particularly  tising  campaign  for  a  time, 
this  is  the  soap  effective  in  selling  classified  ad-  Important  Elements 

The  yertising  by  telephone.  While  mentioned  previously  tele- 

-  always  that  if  the  solicitor  cannot  guarantee  ^ 

the  subject  of  the  advertising  results  there  is  nothing  to  pre-  departure  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ement  his  using  another  adver-  departments.  Yet  it  re- 
tiser  s  experiences  and  results  ^  there  is  a  lot 

and  this  is  how  it  can  be  accom-  telephone  salesmanship 

pushed  by  means  of  telephone  ^^^ts  the  eye,  and  classi- 

testimonial  sellmg  managers  will  find  that  it 

HeUo,  Mr.  Williams  this  is  to  devote  plenty  of 

Alec  Brink  of  the  Doifp  News  time  to  educating  classified 

classified  advertising  depart-  ,  n^rsonnpl  in  thP  art 


STRODNRY! 


"Abiolutcly  ’strodnry,"  murmured  the 
lean  ariitocratic  detective,  at  he  lit  another 
of  hit  beloved  Refies 


"Here  1  am,  one  lone  detective  out  of 
hundreds— and  these  chaps  pick  on  me 
It  would  seem  they  want  confirmation— 
or  something— of  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  Baltimore's  families  read 
the  Baltimore  News-Post  fli  Sunday 
American.  All  I  can  say  is  it's  plain  as 
plain  can  be  to  anyone  taking  the  trouble 
to  look  up  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
figures 


"So.  old  chaps— at  the  risk  of  repeli- 
tiousneas— here  goes:  More  than  half 
of  Baltimore's  families  read  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American  Amazin'— what?" 


Baltimore  News-Post 


&  Sunday  American 


Z6 


One  of  a  series  of  office  advertisements  note  running  in  The  Kansas  City  Star 


Strange  Case  of  the 
Missing  Reporter 


IKE  Seldom  Seen,  a  Kansas  City  police 
character  now  languishing  in  quod.  Bill  Moor¬ 
head,  Star  crime  reporter,  is  seldom  encoun¬ 
tered  where  you’d  expect  to  find  him.  While 
home  base  for  Bill  has  always  been  The  Star, 
practically  all  his  time  is  spent  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Municipal  Courts — Police  Headquar¬ 
ters  building  at  Twelfth  and  Locust.  From  his 
office  at  this  crossroads  of  crime  and  punish¬ 
ment,  Bill  zestfully  surveys  life’s  ebb  and  flow 
among  the  cops  and  robbers.  Occasionally  he 
comes  up  with  a  great  feature  story,  but  usually 
his  gleanings  are  phoned  to  a  rewrite  man  on  The 
Star’s  city  desk.  This  is  standard  procedure 
for  police  reporting,  and  Bill  has  been  practic¬ 
ing  it  since  when,  with  notable  craft  and  com¬ 
petence. 

Names  fascinate  Bill  Moorhead.  Nothing 
gives  him  the  solid  satisfaction  of  picking  an 
odd  one  from  the  police  blotter.  If  the  name’s 
tied  to  an  unusual  news  happening.  Bill’s  day 
is  made.  Friends  recall  his  pleasure  when  a 
chap  by  name  of  Infield  caught  his  head  be¬ 
tween  the  bars  on  a  brass  bed  and  had  to  have 
police  assistance.  Bill  faithfully  reports  fanci¬ 
ful  names  to  Star  Columnist  Jim  (It  Happened 
in  K.  C.)  Jackson,  who  in  turn  retails  them  to 
his  readers,  along  with  bits  of  Moorhead  phi¬ 
losophy. 

W  ILLIAM  B.  MOORHEAD  started  as  an 
office  boy  on  the  market  desk  when  The  Star 
was  still  located  at  Eleventh  and  Grand  avenue. 
Later,  he  became  The  Star’s  police  reporter  in 
the  old  headquarters  building  at  Fourth  and 
Main.  As  cops-and-robber  man  on  the  day  side 
for  four  decades,  he  has  had  a  long  finger  in 
thousands  of  police  news  pies,  major  and  minor. 
One  of  his  experiences  was  dramatized  as  a 
“Big  Story’’  for  radio  and  TV.  It  dealt  with 
the  holdup  of  the  Home  Trust  company  back 


in  the  late  20s.  The  wanton  slaying  of  Patrolman 
“Happy”  Smith  by  the  fleeing  bandits,  as  Smith 
stood  at  his  Eleventh  and  Walnut  post,  brought 
a  storm  of  public  fury  and  a  tremendous  out¬ 
pouring  of  sympathy  and  gifts  for  the  patrol¬ 
man’s  widow  and  five  small  children. 

In  his  long  tenancy  at  headquarters.  Bill 
has  worked  with  eighteen  police  chiefs.  He 
is  esteemed  highly  by  the  gendarmerie.  His 
lifeslze  portrait  hangs  in  the  first  floor  lobby 
of  police  headquarters.  His  new  book,  “Police 
Reporter,”  foreworded  by  City  Editor  Ralph 
Eades,  is  a  lively  accounting  of  his  experiences 
in  reporting. 

Bill,  a  native  son  of  Kansas  City,  was  bom  at 
908  Oak  street  and  attended  old  Humboldt  school 
when  it  was  at  12th  and  Oak,  present  site  of  the 
City  Hall.  A  large,  graying  man,  with  ready  wit, 
total  recall,  and  the  look  of  a  misplaced  bishop. 
Bill  enjoys  sustained  vogue  as  speaker  at  clubs 
and  civic  functions.  His  fondness  for  a  tale,  news 
or  otherwise,  and  his  zeal  for  work  are  as  keen 
today  as  in  his  salad  days  around  headquarters. 

“The  comic,”  Bill  asserts,  “is  often  funnier 
than  you  can  devise,  the  hero  braver,  and  the 
rascal  more  devious.  If  you  have  enough  observ¬ 
ant  eyes  to  help  you,  the  story  is  Page  1.”  Bill’s 
immense  fund  of  crime  lore  and  his  unmatched 
resources  for  getting  news  and  developing  leads 
hav'e  made  Star  coverage  of  crime  and  police  ac¬ 
tivities  outstanding.  Bill  Moorhead,  police  re¬ 
porter  cum  laude,  is  another  reason  why — 


YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY  FAR  IS  YOUR  KANSAS  QTY  STAR 
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Central  States  Expand 
Fringe  A  rea  Motor  Routes 

By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 
Newspaper  circulations  seem  reported  on  the  scholarship  plan 
to  be  in  a  good  state  of  health,  they  hav'e  for  their  morning 
with  circulation  managers  seek-  carriers  which  is  based  on  the 
ing  better  ways  of  serving  the  carriers  performance  over  a  4 
fringe  areas  around  their  re-  year  period, 
spective  cities  of  publication,  “Wm.  Guess,  Cedar  Rapids 
judging  from  the  roundtable  (Iowa)  Gazette,  requires  out- 
reports  of  the  recent  Central  side  district  manager  to  file  a 
States  Fall  conference  at  Peoria,  written  report  daily.  Five 
Typical  of  topics  di.scussed  is  others  in  the  group  make  the 
the  report  from  the  15,000  to  same  requirement. 

50,000  group.  John  Canny,  Madi-  “Charles  Westenfeld,  Ann 
son  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  high-  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  has  the 
lighted  the  roundtable  discus-  retiring  carrier  train  the  new 
sions  of  that  group:  boy  on  the  route  for  6  days  be- 

_  'T.. fore  the  new  carrier  takes  over 

Greater  lurnover  • 

the  route  responsibility.  During 
Our  group  reported  that  ^j,jg  period  the  retiring  carrier 
there  seemed  to  be  greater  makes  the  profit. 


carrier  boy  turnover  this  fall 


‘Frank  Hyatt,  Ottumwa 


than  normal.  It  seemed  to  be  (Iowa)  Courier,  has  a  letter  of 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  welcome  he  sends  to  all  parents 
younger  boys  tired  of  their  when  the  new  boy  takes  over 
routes  sooner  than  boys  who  route.  The  purpose  of  the 

were  contracted  at  the  age  of  letter  is  to  offer  tips  and  sug- 
13  or  over.  gestions  which  will  help  the  new 

“Myron  Ruhberg,  of  the  carrier  to  do  a  better  job. 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Newspapers  Clarence  Cooke,  Jackson 


(Mich.)  Citizen  -  Patriot,  has 
a  list  of  do’s  and  don’ts  which 
Ihr  district  manager  is  required 
to  read  to  the  carrier  and  his 
parents,  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  contract. 

“John  Hoffman,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Newspapers,  requires  the 
district  manager  to  spend  about 
an  hour  with  the  boy,  and  the 
parents,  explaining  the  route  re¬ 
sponsibility  so  that  there  will  be 
complete  understanding  between 
both  the  boy  and  the  office. 

“Willard  Horsman,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  requires 
new  carriers  and  parents  to 
come  to  the  office  to  learn  the 
requirements  of  the  contract. 

“Wm.  Guess,  Cedar  Rapids, 
reports  that  the  carrier  coun¬ 
selor  takes  over  two  weeks  after 
the  boy  has  accepted  the  route. 
The  counselor  gives  the  boy  a 
refresher  course  in  route  man¬ 
agement,  which  helps  to  over¬ 
come  any  misunderstandings 
and  helps  the  new  boy  to  do 
a  better  job,  and  to  stay  on  the 
job  longer. 

Expand  Motor  Routes 

“In  regard  to  the  six  day 
motor  routes.  Bill  Schulte, 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News,  used  of¬ 
fice  owned  equipment.  The  car¬ 
riers  are  about  17  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  they  deliver  ap¬ 


proximately  420  customers  on 
the  fringe  area  of  Kenosha. 
These  papers  arc  tubed  and  it 
takes  about  13/4  hours  to  com¬ 
plete  delivery,  with  the  Carrier 
netting  about  $35  per  week. 

“Wm.  Guess  has  one  such 
motor  route  which  reaches  out 
about  10  miles  into  the  county 
following  a  population  pattern. 
On  this  route  the  carrier  col¬ 
lects  40c  per  week. 

“Frank  Nolan,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  states  that 
the  motor  route  which  serves 
the  fringe  of  Rockford  serves 
only  pre-paid  subscribers.  The 
driver,  in  addition  to  serving 
these  subscribers,  drops  off  foot 
carrier  bundles  enroute. 

“W.  Scott,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
News,  reports  they  have  2600 
pre-paid  subscribers  on  tubes 
routes  surrounding  Beloit,  where 
the  carrier  makes  delivery  to 
the  tube  by  motor  car,  and  also 
drops  off  carrier  route  bundles 
en-route.  It  is  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  the  carrier  in  Beloit  to 
collect  these  pre-paid  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

“Ed  Keefe,  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  buys  tubes  for  motor 
route  drivers,  sells  them  to  the 
driver  at  $1.00  each,  and  the 
driver  in  turn,  sells  them  to  the 
subscriber  for  $1.25. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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ODERN  METHODS  sell  more  grocery  linage,  too. 
That’s  why  the  alert,  aggressive  sales  staff 
of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  is 
constantly  backed  by 
new  research  and  promotion  techniques. 
It  pays  off  for  the  newspapers  we  represent. 

The  SBF  diversified  market  approach  sells  space 
on  just  about  everything— although  buggy  whip  linage 
isn’t  doing  as  well  as  it  used  to. 

Take  a  look  at  the  check  list  on  the  right.  Are  you 
getting  all  this  from  your  national  sales  force? 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  offers  all  this; 

Dees  yffvr 
rcprcseetotivc? 

COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coast-»o-coa$t, 
Canada  to  S.  America.  Ten  strategic  offices. 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff 
of  self  starters! 

n 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  Continuously 
developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations,  sales  '  ' 

plans  and  methods. 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

□ 

SPECIAL  ROTO  &  COLOR  DEPARTMENTS  for 

Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P,  color. 

INDIVIDUAUZED  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every 
market  sold  on  its  special  merits. 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no 
divided  responsibility. 

DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
pays  off  for  you  in  new  businessi 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Techniques 

(Contwued  from  page  26) 

“Brooklynese”  thrown  in. 

For  Voice  Personality 

I  would  highly  recommend 
that  you  make  a  recording  of 
your  voice  using  as  subject 
matter  a  sales  talk  that  you 
might  deliver  to  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  prospect.  Unless  I  am 
badly  mistaken,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  number  of  flaws  in 
enunciation,  in  pronunciation,  a 
slurring  and  running  together 
of  words,  of  which  you  were 
completely  unaware,  but  which 
have  been  quite  apparent  to 
your  listeners.  These  speech 
mistakes  and  defects  must  be 
corrected.  While  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  noticeable  when  you 
speak  in  person,  they  are 
doubly  emphasized  when  you 
speak  over  the  telephone,  for 
then  your  voice,  without  ges¬ 
tures,  personality,  and  appear¬ 
ance,  is  your  only  form  of 
expression.  Mispronunciations 
merely  serve  to  distract  your 
prospect,  draw  his  mind  away 
from  your  classified  advertising 
talk  to  the  wrongly  spoken 
word.  These  can  all  be  correct¬ 
ed  bv  word  exercises. 


Brush- 
Moore 
newspapers' 


7  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio 
marketsli 


Canton  fUpotltory. 

Marlon  Star,  Tha  SaUoi  News.  The 
Steubenville  HertU-Star.  The  Portsmoutli 
Times.  The  fronton  Tribune.  The 
East  Liverpool  lUvlew. 


In  preparing  yourself  for  a  pends  largely  upon  results  so 
classified  phone  call,  you  would  that  even  if  your  classified  sec- 
do  well  to  write  up  a  sample  tion  produces  a  heavy  response 
telephone  sales  talk  repeating  in  the  way  of  telephone  in- 
it  time  and  again  for  about  an  quiries  for  your  advertisers,  if 
hour.  In  doing  so,  try  to  avoid  they  do  not  respond  to  these  in- 
a  sing-song  manner 

Study  your  talk.  Ascertain  the  ceivably  hurt  your 
spots  where  pauses  are  effec-  more  business  later.  Doesn’t 


Eisenhower 
‘Locked  Safe’  I 

ry  to  avoia  iney  ao  not  respona  to  tnese  in-  -pi  I  •  ^  . 

of  delivery,  quiries  properly,  it  might  con-  X  OllCV  J^COrCQ 
jcertain  the  ceivably  hurt  your  chances  for  J  I 


tive,  places  where  you  must 
give  your  man  a  chance  to 
think  and  consider.  Develop  a 
natural,  sincere,  conversational 
tone.  Definitely  avoid  the  high- 


it  appear  to  be  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  practice  to  get  your  tele¬ 
phone  number  advertisers  to 
seek  education  in  modem  tele¬ 
phone  techniques  for  those  peo- 


pressure,  table-thumping,  type  pie  in  his  organization  who  will 
of  speech,  a  mistake  which  answer  the  inquiries  the  adver- 
many  telephone  salesmen  make  tising  in  your  newspaper  will 
at  the  beginning  and  which  bring  forth? 
merely  repels  your  prospect.  Scientific  telephone  sales- 


Philadelphu 
Joseph  S.  Clark  Jr.,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  accused  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  of 
having  a  “locked  safe”  policy 
which  is  denying  information  to 
the  public. 

The  former  Philadelphia  may¬ 
or,  speaking  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Pennsylvania  News- 


No  one  likes  to  feel  he  is  being  manship  is  still  in  its  infancy,  paper  Publishers  Association 
forced.  But  it  is  growing  fast.  Classi-  Oct.  13,  said  his  own  “goldfish 

fied  managers  in  ever  increas-  bowl”  policy  had  given  the 
ing  numbers  are  well  aware  of  people  of  Philadelphia  facts 
this  and  are  taking  the  forward  about  the  city  government  which 
steps  required  to  bring  tele-  had  been  denied  them  for  60 


Pleasing  Pitch 


Believe  me,  your  biggest  as¬ 
set  in  achieving  maximum  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman  or  saleslady  tele¬ 
phone-wise,  is  a  well-trained, 
pleasing  telephone  personality, 
which  can  be  inculcated  by  con¬ 
stant  effort.  An  excellent,  re¬ 
sult-producing  telephone  sales 
voice  can  be  acquired  just  like 
one  can  acquire  certain  traits 
and  mannerisms  that  will  aid 
one  in  personal  salesmanship. 
The  ability  to  inject  overpower¬ 
ing  sincerity  in  your  voice  as 
you  present  the  advertising 


phone  sales  education  to  their 
staffs. 


Circulation  Is  In 
Good  Health 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


years  under  Republican  rule. 

He  credited  the  President’s 
news  conferences  with  bringing 
out  information  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  needs. 

Standing  beside  his  opponent, 
U.  S.  Senator  James  H.  Duff, 
the  former  Mayor  praised  the 
state’s  newspapers  for  giving 
his  campaign  fair  and  accurate 
coverage  in  their  news  pages. 

“Most  of  your  reporters  are 
Democrats,”  he  declared. 
Senator  Duff  made  no  men- 


“Ed  Keefe  has  developed  a 
monthly  payment  plan  among 
mail  subscribers  where  the  sub¬ 
scriber  makes  10  equal  pay- 
story  of  your  daily  newspaper  ments  of  $1.00  each  during  the  tiorTrthe^'iiresrTrdeHvering 
IS  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  course  of  the  year,  and  receives  ^n  attack  upon  the  Democrats 
successful  telephone  sales  per-  the  paper  for  the  12  full  appealing  to  prejudice  in 
son.  Everyone  can  learn  how  to  months.  At  the  time  the  last  campaign 

use  sincerity  in  one’s  approach  payment  is  received  Ed  sends  At  «  PNPA  mAPtinir 

and  salea  talk  with  practice.  a  pnat  card  to  the  aubacriber  Richard  D  Gr.e  “»nnaTfo; 

Many  classified  advertisers,  telling  him  that  it  will  not  be  National  Editorial  Associa- 
particularly  those  under  the  necessary  for  him  to  pay  any-  predicted  the  re-election 

heading  “Business  Services,”  '"ore  for  the  next  two  months,  ^  President  Eisenhower 

list  their  telephone  numbers  but  that  the  payment  will  be  re-  t'resiuent  ta^ennower. 

only  in  seeking  inquiries.  An  newed  at  the  end  of  60  days  „  i  i  iw  i 

alert  advertising  salesman  ^or  another  10  months,  unless  KetIniomI  Is  fManied 

should  also  try  to  impress  upon  the  subscriber  lets  them  know  To  Hall  of  Fame 
these  classified  advertisers  the  otherwise  before  the  60  days  ex- 

He  reports  that  he  has 


necessity  of  learning  how  to 
handle  these  inquiries  with  the 
utmost  effectiveness  over  the 
telephone.  Repeat  business  de- 


E  very  thing  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves  , 
‘  around 


pire. 

renewed  1200  out  of  3000  and 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  these 
subscribers  whom  he  had  not 
contacted  with  this  card.  The 
renewal  percentage  has  been 
over  85%. 

“Seven  present  reported  they 
have  RFD  solicitors.  Mileage  to 
district  men  was  6c,  7c,  four  at 
8c,  1  at  9c,  and  one  pays  8c 
first  100  miles  and  6c  there¬ 
after.” 


Sexton  Joins  WINR 


Burlington,  Kas. 

The  late  John  Redmond,  edw 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Daily  Republican  from 
1898  until  Sept.  6,  1953,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Kansas 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 

Election  took  place  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  75  Kansas 
newspapers  at  the  William  I 
Allen  White  School  of  Jour-  ▼ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Redmond  enjoyed  saying 
he  was  “the  first  graduate”  of 
the  original  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism, 


r<  A.-  ■  *1.  1  having  gone  to  work  for  the 

■1  "TauI  Emporia  editor  .soon  after  he 

bought  the  Gazette  in  1895,  Mr. 


^  sion  program  set  up  by  the 

board  directors,  Warren  E.  Pedmond  had  also  worked 
Grieb,  general  manager.  Weekly  the  Topeka  Capital,  the  Wichita 
Newspaper  Representatives,  star  and  the  Wichita  Beacon 
MflDillNIf'FVFIJINIf  ^IINilAY  added  Robert  J.  Sex-  prior  to  becoming  owner  of  the 

ton  to  the  New  York  sales  staff.  Burlingten  Republican. 
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Waiting  for  the  big  splash 


Some  Famous 


FIRSTS 


in  Los  Angeles 


Fare:  A  dollar  a  head 


Gentlemen,  I  salute  you. 


I 


Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads,  which  drove  the 
fare  to  Los  Angeles  down  to  ^t8  little  as  a  dollar 
a  head.  Up  to  five  trainloads  of  newcomers 
arrived  daily,  seeking  new  land  and  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Southern  California.  By  1890,  the 
population  of  Los  Angeles  had  risen  to  nearly 
50,000,  as  compared  to  11,000  in  1880. 


LOS  ANGELES,  1 885  -  The  first  big  westward 
migration  to  Los  Angeles  was  in  full  swing, 
triggered  by  a  rate  war  between  the  Southern 


to  dramatize  the  need  for  adequate  cross-country 
highways,  crept  out  of  Los  Angeles  and  made  its 
slow  and  painful  way  eastward.  On  July  12,  the 
car  rolled  into  Washington  D.C.,  having  fought 
its  way  along  primitive  roads  and  through  some 
places  where  there  were  no  roads  at  all.  At  the 
White  House,  President  Taft  met  the  exhausted 
and  mud-caked  three-man  crew  with  the  words. 
“Gentlemen,  1  salute  you!” 


LOS  ANGELES,  MAY  6,  1912-  The  high-wheeled 
car  selected  for  the  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway 
Expedition,  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


LOS  ANGELES,  1956-  Today  in  Los  Angeles 
more  than  2^00,000  cars  (more  cars  than  are 
registered  in  41  of  the  48  States)  speed  along  the 
world's  most  modern  freeway  system.  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  is  second  in  the  nation  in  Automo¬ 
tive  manufacturing. 


LOS  ANGELES,  NOVEMBER  5,  1913-  40,000 
people  gathered  at  the  spillway  of  the  new  Los 
Angeles  aqueduct  to  cheer  a  welcome  new  arrival 


—  water  from  the  Owens  River  valley,  300  miles 
away.  The  new  aqueduct,  strongly  sponsored  and 
supported  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  made  the 
future  of  Los  Angeles  secure,  bringing  vitally 
needed  water  to  semi-tropical  Los  Angeles  basin, 
clearing  the  way  for  tremendous  new  growth  in 
population,  industry  and  agriculture. 


LOS  ANGELES,  1956—  Agriculture  is  big 
business  in  Los  Angeles  today,  despite  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  industrial  growth  which  has  seen  the 
conversion  of  thousands  of  farm  acres  to  home 
and  building  sites.  During  1955,  Los  Angeles 
County  led  the  nation  in  gross  cash  farm  income 
totaling  $235,508,000. 


LOS  ANGELES,  1909-  In  an  abandoned  church 
>r  in  Santa  Ana,  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  a 

s  voung  man  had  been  tinkering  with  a  flimsy 


arrangement  of  bamboo,  wire  and  fabric,  assisted 
by  his  mother,  who  held  the  lantern  which  pro¬ 
vided  his  only  working  illumination.  A  few  days 
later,  on  August  1,  he  broke  an  opening  through 
the  wall  of  the  church,  wheeled  his  flimsy  con¬ 
traption  outside,  cranked  up  the  motor,  taxied 
down  the  turf  for  a  shaky  take-off.  The  plane 
flew.  The  young  man’s  name:  Glenn  Martin. 


LOS  ANGELES,  1956-  Today  more  than 
200,000  men  and  women  work  in  the  aircraft 
and  parts  industry  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Their 
earnings  total  more  than  $20,000,000  a  week. 
The  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  leads  the  na¬ 
tion  in  aircraft  manufacturing. 


ts  More  than  any  other  major  American 

*  city*  holt  Angeles  is  a  city  of  change  — 

e  of  growth^  of  tremendously  bur- 

j  geoning  industry  and  population. 

i,  I 

The  quiet  pueblo  of  1881,  with  a 
population  of  eleven  thousand,  has 
become  the  vast  metropolis,  third 

‘S 

■e  largest  city  in  the  nation,  within  the 

^  75-year  lifetime  of  its  leading 

>■  newspaper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


The  Times,  founded  in  a  tiny  printing 
shop  in  1881,  has  done  its  faithful  best 


to  foster  and  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  civic  health  of  its 
community  over  the  years.  Today, 

Los  Angeles  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
new  opportunities,  new  growth, 
new  firsts**  in  science,  industry  and 
human  relations.  And  The  Times 
stands  ready  to  continue  the  kind  of 
community  service  which  has 
earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential 
newsjHiper  audience  in  western  America. 
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FIRST  IN  THE  NATION  IN  NEWS  AND  FEATURES 

FIRST  IN  THE  NATION  IN  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

SOUKl;  MIDIA  KFCOKOS 


Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
A  member  of  the  Metre  Sunday  Maoaiine-Comic  Netvwrk 
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Are  your  clipping  files  "bursting  at  the  seams"?  Are 
you  running  out  of  filing  equipment  and  floor  space? 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  . . .  your  solution  is  Micro-Clip 
. . .  another  exclusive  Micro  Photo  development  that 
puts  dipping  files  on  microfilm  INEXPENSIVELY!  And 
Micro-Clip  gives  you  the  film  in  permanent  card 
form,  by  subject,  for  fast,  easy  reference  by  your 
staff  writers. 

GUARDS  YOUR  FILES — Individual  clippings  are 
never  lost  or  misfiled  with  Micro-Clip.  Handy  card  form 
keeps  articles  in  correct  sequence  . . .  and  together. 

CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE  — Micro-Clip  cuts  storage 
space  as  much  as  94% . . .  protects  your  records  for¬ 
ever  against  deterioration  and  pilferage. 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY — Special  production  equip¬ 
ment  cuts  Micro-Clip  costs  far  below  those  of  other 
microfilming  methods.  And  its  easy-to-use  form  saves 
valuable  research  and  reference  time. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Send  for  details  today. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Cost  Factor  Hampers 
Bagasse  Newsprint 

By  Ted  Morello 

New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  staff 

Paramonga,  Peru  sugar  mill  producing  only  »» 
Amid  talk  of  another  price  sugar  will  have  a  bagasse  ei.^ 
increase  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  cess  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  thtB 
newsprint,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  average  sugar  mill  which  pro-^ 

duces  refined  sugar  has  no  ej. 
cess  bagasse. 

“Thus  the  question  of  whethe 
or  not  to  use  the  bagasse  for 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture  it 


paper  experts  here  put  a 
damper  on  hopes  that  Latin- 
American  bagasse  newsprint 
could  come  to  the  rescue  of  cost- 
harassed  American  publishers. 


Bagas.se  newsprint  is  “techni-  economically  feasible  depends 


largely  on  the  cost  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  fuel.” 

Political  Factor 
Although  Grace  officials  di 
not  say  so,  there  is  a  politiet 
factor  that  helps  to  keep  Amer 
can  capital  out  of  the  newspriir 
production  picture  in  parts  ol 


cally  possible  but  economically 
unfeasible”  to  produce,  in  the 
opinion  of  technicians  at  the 
world’s  first  mill  to  turn  out 
paper  from  de-juiced  sugar  cane. 

They  speak  from  17  years  of 
experience,  including  a  period 
of  newsprint  production.  In  the 

early  lO.'iOs  Paramonga  sup-  Latin  America.  Strong-man  re 
plied  bagasse  stock  on  an  emer-  pimes  such  as  Colombia’s  unde: 
gency  basis  to  Peru’s  two  Lt.  Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilli 
foremost  dailies.  La  Prensa  and  Argentina’s  under  Juan  D 
and  El  Comercio  of  Lima.  Ex-  Peron  traditionally  use  news- 
perts  say  that  while  the  news-  print  as  a  political  weapon.  B; 
print  was  in  some  respects  import  controls  and  rationinf 
superior  to  wood-pulp  paper,  such  governments  can  silence 
the  bagas.se  stock  lacked  opposition  press.  It  is  a 
opaqueness  with  the  result  that  situation  in  which  American  en-f 
the  printing  tended  to  show  terprise  is  reluctant  to  become 


through  the  pages. 

Economic  Roadblocks 
However,  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  could  be  ironed  out.  A 
new,  high-speed  pulping  process 
currently  going  into  full-scale 
operation  here  is  turning  out  a 
cleaner,  stronger  paper  more 
economically — factors  that  would 
be  advantageous  in  newsprint 
production. 

But  the  economic  roadblocks 


involved. 

Non-newsprint  production  wil 
continue  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  course  for  bagasse  mfib 
in  the  foreseeable  future  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  demanc 
in  undeixleveloped  countries  - 
where  most  of  the  cane  is  growr 
—  for  heavy-duty,  corrugate 
and  folding  boxes  and  for  bap 
and  wrapping  paper. 

Peru’s  booming  economy,  fo'j 


are  formidable.  Even  in  the  example,  already  absorbs  90  pei  ; 

cent  of  Paramonga  s  output  anc] 


midst  of  increasing  production 
.'■>0  percent  to  .30,000  metric  tons 
a  year,  Paramonga  experts  point 
out  that  operations  here  are 
small  when  compared  with  the 
giant  Canadian  and  American 
wood-pulp  plants.  Thus  the  per- 
unit  costs  here  and  in  any  simi¬ 
lar  bagasse  newsprint  plant 
would  be  “substantially”  higher 
than  even  present  inflated  woo<l- 
paper  prices. 

Plant  expansion  to  e(|ualize 
costs  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
bagasse  paper  production  still 
mere  by-product  of  the 


clamoring  for  more.  The 
same  situation  would  be  true  it 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Columbii 
and  other  countries  where  Grace 
is  considering  building  bagas» 
plants.  Such  demands  leave  no 
room  for  bagasse  newsprin: 
production  even  for  the  domestic 
market. 

• 

Pirilire  on  Pajje  1 

Mexico  Cm 
El  Universal  broke  a  quaiter 
century  of  tradition  Oct.  11  by 
publishing  a  photograph  on  its 


sugar  industry.  As  T.  M.  Cook  f^ont  page— a  UP  picture  of 
of  Grace’s  industrial  department  final  world  sei  ies  game, 
puts  it;  , 

“Ordinarily  the  utilization  of  »» 

bagasse  for  pulp  and  paper  ^  Pt*kly  Names  Rep 
making  entails  the  substitution  The  Alexandria  (Va.)  Jour- 
of  some  other  fuel  in  the  sugar  nal  has  appointed  City  &  Sob 
mill  boilers  [which  normally  urban  Weeklies,  Inc.,  as  nationi 
burn  bagasse.)  An  average  advertising  representatives. 
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in  Portland, 


xes,  sir,  raraneri  Profit-minded  Retailers 

Oregon,  have  been  hitting  the  Gold  Trail,  that  is  The  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal’s  nugget-packed  advertising  columns!  They’re  hard  men  to  fool, 
don’t  put  much  stock  in  big  talk  and  fancy  tales.  But  they  do  know 
a  bonanza  when  they  see  one ! 

That’s  why  you  see  those  "claim  stakes”  springing  up  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  in  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Journal. 

That’s  why... for  the  first  eight  months  of  1956  there’s  this  plain- 
fact  picture:* 

THE  JOURNAL  —  Total  Retail  Display  Advertising . 454,698  Line  GAIN 

The  Morning-Evening  Combination  Newspaper  89,292  Line  LOSS 


IU6  UUUilnAU  Total  Daily  Retail  Display .  .  5,939,837  Lines 
The  Morning-Evening  Combination  Newspaper.  .  .5,931,465  Lines 

JOURNAL  LEAD _  8,372  Lines 


What’s  the  reason  so  many  Portland  Retail  Advertisers  prefer  their 
home-owned  Oregon  fournal.^  Pardner,  plain-fact  is  RESULTS! 

If  you  haven't  already  staked  your  claim  in  The  Journal's 
Gold  Field,  swing  into  action.  It's  ACTION  —  plenty  of 
it  —  when  you  advertise  in  The  Journal. 


'Scircc  Mfdio  Srcofds.  Inc  ,  Oiliciol 
meo$uring  ogcncy  fer  Amencoo  •'cw<prr<' 


you  can't  sell  Portland  without 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Home-Owned  — 
Published  in  the 
Interest  of  the 
Northwest  Country 
ond  its  People 


Represented  notlcnoMy  by  O  Mora  &  Ormsbee. 
—  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles;  by  F.  A.  Borttett  in  Seottle. 
Men'ber  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 
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Editors  Asked  To  Run 
Release  as  Ad  Test 


Just  when  you  think  you’ve 
seen  everything  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  along  comes  the 
B.  H.  Keating  Advertising  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  sends  a  form 
letter  to  newspaper  editors  re¬ 
questing  them  to  run  an  en¬ 
closed  press  release  and  photo 
concerning  a  Hobby  Press  for 
do-it-yourselfers  as  a  pre-cam¬ 
paign  test  of  the  potential  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Walter  Leckrone,  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  was 
one  of  the  recipients  of  the  let¬ 
ter  which  was  signed  by  a  John 
H.  Flynn.  Mr.  Leckrone  lost  no 
time  in  replying  to  Mr.  Flynn 
or  in  sending  copies  of  both 
letters  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
Mr.  Flynn’s  letter  follows: 

“Dear  Editor: 

“Craftsmen  Machinery 
Company  has  heretofore 
had  no  need  of  newspaper 
advertising.  This,  due  to 
the  fact  that,  heretofore, 
we  sold  the  large.  Crafts¬ 
men  commercial  presses  ex¬ 
clusively. 

“However,  we  suddenly 
find  our.selves  in  the  midst 
of  a  real  Hobby  Press 
boom.  Do-It-Yourselfers 
and  Hobbyists  have  made 
our  small  Hobby  Presses 
a  very  big  item  in  our  line 
of  printing  machinery. 

“We  feel  that  nation¬ 
wide,  full-scale,  newspaper 
Mail  Order  may  be  called 
for.  We  are  going  to  try  it. 

“Before  we  do  so,  we 
would  like  to  test  the  po¬ 
tential  of  this  medium. 
Public  reaction  to  this  re¬ 
lease  would  be  our  clue  to 
the  audience  we  seek  and 


what  they  want  in  particu¬ 
lar.  We  are  submitting 
copy  and  photo,  asking  you 
to  consider  them  for  fea¬ 
ture  release. 

“This  would  be  the  kick¬ 
off  to  our  campaign,  if  the 
results  are  encouraging. 

“If  you  can  help  us  we 
shall  appreciate  it.  Please 
let  us  know  one  way  or  the 
other.’’ 

As  we  said  before,  “Dear 
Editor”  Leckrone  was  quick  to 
let  Mr.  Flynn  know  one  way  or 
the  other.  His  letter  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Flynn: 

“We  feel  that  you  have 
proposed  an  idea  that 
might  revolutionize  mer¬ 
chandising. 

“While  we  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  felt  any  need,  our¬ 
selves,  for  a  home-size 
printing  press,  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  your  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  “do-it- 
yourself”  boom,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  quite  possible  that 
our  readers  might  wish  to 
print  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers  at  home  if  suitably 
equipped,  relying  on  us  to 
supply  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  material  we  now  fur¬ 
nish  them  in  printed  form 
from  our  own  press-rooms. 

“At  least  we  would  be 
willing  to  test  the  potential 
of  this  demand,  if  any,  as 
per  your  proposal,  without 
cost  to  ourselves.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  will  have  your 
client  .ship  us,  free,  a  few 
dozen  of  his  Hobby  Presses 
we  will  use  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  public  reaction  to  the 
idea,  which,  if  encourag- 


Drug  Firm 

(Continued  from  paye  18) 


-T 


concern,  within  a  period  of  five  I 
years.  This  would  be  an  ex-  I 
ceptional  feat  for  most  people,  I 
but  not  for  Harry  Patterson.  He  I 
seems  to  take  the  exceptional  I 
in  his  stride.  H 

The  son  of  a  country  doctor,  > 
Seaboard’s  president  has  been 
making  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  drug  industry  in  New  York 
for  the  past  four  years.  He 
said  he  originally  planned  to  be 
a  doctor  but  “allowed  my  father  | 
to  persuade  me  to  study  jour-  I 
nalism,  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising.” 

In  1942  he  went  into  the  army  , 
and  realized  his  dream  of  beinK  i, 
associated  with  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  He  became  a  lab  and 
x-ray  technician.  Eventually  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Administrative 
Corps. 

In  1945  he  left  the  army  and 
went  into  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  soon  becoming  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  announcer  for  two 
Hollywood  radio  stations  where 
his  leaning  towards  medics 
prompted  him  to  specialize  in 
drug  promotion.  . 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1952 
and  joined  a  top  ad  agency  as 
radio-TV  director  on  a  major 
drug  account.  Living  economic¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Patterson  was  able  to 
give  a  grant  to  a  research 
doctor  in  1953  to  develop  a  drug 
to  relieve  arthritis.  Thus,  Meri- 
cin  was  born. 

Glen  Nelson  is  the  man  who 
took  pen  in  hand  to  put  Paper- 
Mate  Pen  where  it  is  today. 
Aa  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  for  Paper-Mate  Pen  Co., 
Mr.  Nelson  played  a  key  role 
in  building  a  $30,000,000  busi- 


Future  Plans 


ing  might  well  result  in  a  In  January  of  this  year,  both 
substantial  volume  of  sales  men  teamed  up,  combined  their 

of  your  product  in  the  fu-  collective  talents  and  formed 

ture,  although,  naturally.  Seaboard  Drug  Co.  It  wasn’t 

we  cannot  at  this  stage  until  June  that  they  got  Mericin 
commit  ourselves  to  any  off  the  ground, 
guarantee  of  that.  While  Mericin  is  the  drug 

“Meanwhile,  pending  your  firm’s  first  and  only  product  to 
decision  on  this  matter  we  date,  new  products  are  bubbling 

are  holding  in  abeyance  in  Seaboard’s  test  tubes:  one  is 

your  reque.st  to  test  our  ad-  to  relieve  pre-menstrual  tension; 

vertising  potential,  which  the  other  is  an  oral  medication 

we  consider  quite  well  es-  for  relief  of  hay  fever, 

tablished  and  proved  by  fiO  Added  to  these  new  products 
years  of  successful  demon-  is  talk  of  a  pending  merger  in 
stration.”  the  near  future  which  will  en- 

Aa  E&P  went  to  press  this  able  Seaboard  to  diversify  its 
week,  no  word  had  been  re-  planned  drug  line, 
ceived  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  “Of  course,”  Mr.  Patterson 
Flynn  had  come  to  any  deci-  concluded,  “any  new  products 
sion.  .And  so  there  you  are.  will  mean  newspaper  linage.” 
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YESTERDAY’S  HERO 


That  touchdown  he  ran  yesterday  can  help  you  reach  your  goal  today. 
Here  in  Westchester  County,  as  in  most  communities,  the  important 
happenings  are  the  local  ones.  School  news  and  sports,  social  and  civic 
affairs,  local  politics — the  everyday  occurrences  are  the  ones  people  want 
to  read  about,  the  ones  they  identify  with.  The  local  newspapers  are  the 
only  media  supplying  this  vital  reflection  of  a  community’s  existence. 


As  an  advertiser  you  can  see  how  important  this  type  of  editorial 
content  can  be  for  you.  Your  sales  message  is  seen  because  the  newspaper 
is  read.  Your  product  takes  on  local  flavor  and  all  sales  are — in  the  final 
analysis — local. 


In  Westchester  County,  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  are  the 
only  media  giving  complete  and  up  to  the  minute  local  news  coverage  . 
Daily  circulation  of  144,193*  is  85%  carrier  delivered  to  seven  out  of  ten 
homes — where  families  have  the  second  highest  incomes  in  the  nation 
($8,492  per  family**).  For  top  sales  in  one  of  the  all  time  all  America 
markets — let  the  Westchester  Group  run  your  interference  today! 


A  B.C.  Audit  Bcpori  3/31/36 
•S.M.  15156 
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Parade  readers 
respond  to 
public  service 
editing . . .  and 
here’s  proof 


Back  in  the  early  pari  of  August  (when  all  \inerica  v  fou 
convention-conscious)  parade  came  up  witli  the  ni  dn| 
timely  and  appropriate  contest  of  the  year  —  an  Klfri'f  \y| 
Slogan  Contest.  lea 

Readers  were  invited  to  develop  slogans  which  would  i  rer 
duce  more  people  to  get  out  and  vote.  The  top  prize "  Jt 
an  all-expense  trip  to  Washington  for  one  week — includn  | 
all  the  exciting  Inauguration  proceedings,  .judges  f  7i,i 
Republican  National  Chairman  Leonard  Hall,  Democrati 
National  Chairman  Paul  Butler  and  John  C.  Corneliu- 

ou 

president  of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation.  Thewii 
ning  slogan  would  be  used  by  these  three  groups  to  hel  , 
get  out  the  vote. 

The  contest  was  announced  on  Sunday,  August  5th— a'' 
frankly,  we  weren’t  exactly  prepared  for  what  followed.  I: 
less  than  one  week,  over  90,000  slogans  poured  in. 
that  was  only  the  beginning.  By  the  time  the  contest  end  t 
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four  weeks  later,  America  had  sent  in  over  .^00,000 
slogans!  (We  still  think  this  must  he  some  sort  of  a  record.) 

What's  more,  parade  received  many  laudatory  letters  from 
leading  Americans  commenting  on  the  great  public  service 
rendered  hy  this  interesting  and  unusual  contest. 

It  all  adds  up  to  another  e.xample  of  the  kind  of  alert  and 
timely  editing  that  has  made  parade  the  best  read  maga- 
t  zine  in  America.  Bar  none. 


“I  know  of  no  contest  more  worthy 
than  parade's  contest  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  voting.” 


“I  comnienil  tlie  efforts  of  PARAnr  to 
help  get  out  the  vote.” 


Oh,  yes.  In  case  you’re  curious,  the  winning  slogan  turned 
nut  to  bp  — you  lucky  American!'^ 


J.  c:.  C:ORNKMUS 


parade 


“1  want  you  to  know  how  very  pleased 
we  are  by  the  results  of  parade’s 
Election  Slogan  Contest,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  response  from  your  readers 
.  .  .  my  sincere  congratulations.” 
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Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 

•*p(€to^n4i^iA^ 
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ATLANTA  •  CHKAOO  •  CLEVCLANO  •  OfNVfR 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGflf S  •  MfNNI APOIIS  •  NIW  OKU ANS  >  NEW  VORK  >  TULSA 


Student  Editors  Today 
Staffers  Tomorrow 


Western  Billings 
Show  25%  Gain 

Increased  volume  of  bill- 
ing  for  the  San  Francijco 
area  during  the  year  endinf 
March  31,  1956,  is  the  mait 
reason  why  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  will  open  a  region 
office  in  that  city  on  or 
about  Nov.  1  (E&P,  Od 
13,  page  66). 

In  a  talk  before  the  4-A 
western  region  convention  at 
Coronado,  Calif.,  last  week, 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  4-A 
president,  revealed  that  bill- 
ing  in  the  region  has  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  257< 
over  the  preceding  year’s 
volume,  as  against  a  gain  of 
about  18.6%  for  the  countr> 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Gamble  said  that 
western  region  billing  no» 
represents  7.56%  of  the 
total  for  all  4-A  member¬ 
ship. 


l>y  .'larv  Deyo  news  content  and  10  columns  of 

Davenport,  Iowa  schools.  Preferably,  those  advertising,  covering  a  total  of 
Eisht  high-,chool«s  ...  „.w  chosen  rank  high  in  their  N..  „„  Inc, 

faces  in  the  Momma  Demo-  classes.  . 

craVs  news  room.  They're  not  Meet  Once  a  Week  advertising  department  received 

..  , '  1  rr.u  a  e.  M  -  a  good  response  from  local  mer- 

acting  as  messenger  boys  and  They  meet  at  the  Morning  .  . .  nlacinir  all 

girls,  either.  These  alert  young-  Democrat  offices  once  a  week  ,  i  .  j  g  ♦  ^  ^  • 

sters  are  full-fledged  editors  of  after  school  hours  and  turn  out  f/*.  *  .  ^^^’agers  in 

the  Sunday  Democrat  and  previously-made  assignments  in 

Times'  new  teen-age  .section-  the  atmLphere  of  a  regular  a"ef  throughout 

and  perhaps  future  staff  mem-  city  news  room.  Staff  member  ®  P  P 

tiers.  Wayne  DeMouth,  a  former  high  Developing  a  Habit 

Says  Morning  Democrat  man-  school  journalism  teacher.  Why  did  Davenport  Newspa 
aging  editor  Forrest  Kilmer:  .supervises  the  budding  editors’  pers,  Inc.,  start  their  new  Sun- 
“We  do  not  take  credit  for  lie-  efforts.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Kilmer  day  section  by  and  for  teen 
ing  pioneers  in  this  field  .  .  .  feel  that  over-seeing  the  young-  agers? 

However,  we  do  think  our  mo-  sters’  work  in  professional  sur- 
tive  might  be  unique  ...  we  roundings  is  of  prime  value  to 
are  actually  visualizing  the  pro-  them, 
gram  as  a  training  ground  for  Photographic 
potential  members  of  our 

gular  staff.”  quest  are  passed  on  to  the 

Here’s  how  the  system  func 
tions  now, 

students  from  each  public  and 

parochial  high  school  in  the  matter  for  this  new  teen  sec- 
Quad-City  metropolitan  area  tion.  Tastes  in  clothes,  movies, 
have  been  designated  as  student  food,  books,  television,  cars, 
editors  for  their  respective  sports,  hi-fi,  dancing,  personal- 


They  reason  thus.  First,  the 
habit  of  reading  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  should  be  developed  early, 
assignments  Teen-agers  today  are  the  sub- 
re-  which  the  youthful  editors  re-  scribers  and  advertisers  of  to¬ 
morrow.  A  special  section  de- 
Moming  Democrat’s  regular  voted  to  news  of  their  friends 
Senior  journalism  photo  department.  and  interests  will  entice  them 

There  is  no  lack  of  subject  into  such  a  habit. 

Second,  newspapers  have  a 
tendency  to  overplay  the  sen¬ 
sational  and  seamy  in  teen¬ 
agers’  doing.s  and  “ignore  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  them  25  Dailies  Win 
are  good,  clean-cut  American  .  j  i 

kids.”  The  Sunday  Democrat  Awards  of  Merit  I 

and  Time-s’  teen-age  section  Chicago 

emphasizes  the  constructive  Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 

side  of  teen-age  life.  from  10  states  and  Canada 

Third,  newspapers  should  be  received  “awards  of  merit”  in 
working  actively  to  increase  the  Local  Government  News 
their  sources  of  potential  em-  Contest  of  the  Inland  Daily 
ployees.  Press  Association,  conducted  by 

As  Mr.  Kilmer  puts  it:  “Pub-  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
Ushers  and  editors  are  bemoan-  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cer- 
ing  the  dearth  of  good  reporters  tificates  for  “distinguished 
coming  out  of  our  journalism  achievement”  were  presented 
schools,  But  are  we  doing  any-  to  the  winners  by  Prof.  Ralph 
thing  to  sell  this  profession  to  U.  Nafziger,  director  of  the 
good  prospects?  Or  are  we  go-  school, 
ing  to  sit  back  and  let  the  pub-  The  awards  were: 
lie  relations  outfits  continue  to  Class  A  (below  -i.OOO); 
gobble  up  all  the  hot  prospects ?  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  Dady 

Gazette;  Fairborn  (Ohio!  ' 

In  Actual  City  Room  Herald;  Pontiac  (Ill.) 

“In  our  program,  we  intend  Daily  Leader. 
to  expose  the.se  student  editors  Class  B  (5,000-10,000) :  Peru 
to  actual  life  in  a  city  news  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune;  Portage  \ 

room.  We  have  alerted  all  of  (Wis.)  Daily  Register;  Mexico  \ 

our  editors  to  stand  by  and  ex-  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger.  jj 

plain  any  phases  of  the  opera-  Class  C  (10,(K)0-25,000) :  Lo¬ 
tion  to  these  inquiring  young  rain  (Ohio)  Journal;  St.  Cath- 
minds.  We  want  to  SELL  them  arines  (Ont.)  Standard;  Chilli- 
a  possible  career  in  journalism,  cothe  (Ohio)  Gazette. 

“We  will  encourage  them  to  Class  D  (25,000-75,000) :  Port 
go  on  to  college,  and  will  even  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald; 
select  some  to  come  back  and  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune;  Modi- 
work  for  us  during  the  summer  son  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  StaU 
vacation  seasons.  Then,  in  the  Journal. 

end,  we  would  hope  to  get  at  Class  E  (above  75,000) ;  Co- 
least  some  of  them  back  into  lumbus  (Ohio)  Evening  Di*- 
our  permanent  organization.  -patch;  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Di*- 
“We  realize  that  in  the  over-  patch;  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  | 

all  process  we’ll  be  developing  Star. 


some  darn  good  reporters  for 
the  larger  papers,  but  at  least 
we  will  have  sold  the  kids  on 
a  career  in  journalism.” 


« 


mm.:- 


Six  big  bows  to  the  li 


Even  if  we  published  only  one  magazine  we’d 
still  have  plenty  of  reasons  to  be  mighty  thankful 
there’s  an  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

But  since  we  do  publish 

TIME  (Time  Canada,  Time  Atlantic,  Time  Pacific,  Time 
Latin  American)  •  life  (Life  International,  Life  En  Es-  ▲ 
panol)  •  FORTUNE  •  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  •  ARCHITEC-  T  I 
TURAL  FORUM  •  HOUSE  AND  HOME  j 

.  .  .  we’re  six  times  as  glad  the  ABC  continues 
to  perform  its  important  function  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  relations  between  advertiser  and 
publisher  .  ,  .  continues  to  play  its  vital  role  in 
helping  the  growth  of  this  country’s  free  press. 


So . . .  six  big  bows  to  the  ABC  on  its  42nd  birthday. .  •  from 


TIME 


9  RockelBlIer  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 
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Here’s  another  feature  of 

Hoe’s  PRINTMASTER 

.  .  .  the  single  width  press  with 
unbeatable  R.O.P.  color  facilities 


910  East  138th  St..  New  York  54.  N.  V. 
IIINCHES  BOSTON  •  CKICtCO  •  StN  TltNCISCO 
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MEDIA  PANEL  at  Pennsylvania  publishers'  meeting  in  Philadalpkit 
last  week:  Left  to  right — George  N.  Scheid,  advertising  director  of 
Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News;  John  Rohde,  president  of  Reynolds- 
Fitigerald,  Inc.;  Leonard  E.  Bach,  promotion  manager  of  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Joseph  G.  McClellan,  advertising  director  of  Norristown 
Times  Herald;  Harry  D.  Keller,  national  ad  manager  of  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Mark  Fisher,  ad  manager  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  and 
George  Burrows,  newspaper  space  buyer  at  N.  W.  Ayer  agency. 


Flip-Flop  Sales  Talks 
Confuse  Advertiser 


Philadelphia  more  effective  techniques  that 
flip-flop  pres-  newspaper  can  use. 

en  by  a  major  Seeing  the  Market 

innual  conven-  ..Maurice  Platt  of  the  Cam- 
ylvania  News-  (N.J.)  Couriei-l’ost  dram- 

Association  atizes  his  market  study  very 
effectively.  Maury  puts  you  in 
,  advertising  automobile  and  drives  you 

;rawbridge  &  around  the  market  his  paper 
ent  store,  said  covers,  shows  you  his  readers’ 
ti  is  needed  to  homes  and  factories  and  shop- 
fi  of  media  re-  areas  and  brings  his  mar- 

’•  ^  ket  sui"vey  to  life  in  a  most 

recently,”  he  dramatic  way. 
sed  to  flip-flop  “If  it’s  going  to  be  effective, 
manufactur-  a  market  study  presentation 
d  newspapers,  must  be  dramatic.” 

le  week  1  saw  Mr.  Fisher  also  made  a  plea 
s  flipping  over  foi-  better  use  of  statistics.  hidden  ti 

ere  are  other,  “Many  pre.sentations  of  a  Pe|s  in  p 

market  study,”  he  said,  “use  pointed  o 

P  statistics  the  w’ay  a  drunk  uses  ^  modern 
a  lamp-post  .  .  .  for  support  selling  of 
rather  than  illumination.  “The  i 

“Nothing  is  more  damaging  Kelle 

to  the  success  of  advertising 
than  an  unrealistic  appraisal  of  challenge 

“One  paper  implied  that  a  challenge; 
survey  showed  that  the  market 

iv  covered  by  that  paper  would  tools.” 

respond  to  advertising  of  bet-  John 
ter-grade,  higher-priced  mer-  Keynolds- 
I  iB  chandise.  the  mo^t 

■  “It’s  taken  us  over  a  year  to  markets 

*  find  out,  the  hard  way,  that  the  which  pri 

aw  productive  use  of  this  paper  is  f*'’®  adve 
i^p,  for  advertising  medium-priced  infoi-mati 


and  lower-priced  merchandise.  them  up  with  a  personal  tour 
“It  has  cost  us,  and  the  pa-  of  our  market  I  have  never 
per  a  lot  of  money,  to  find  this  failed  to  sell  our  newspaper,” 
out.  A  realistic  interpretation  said  Mr.  Scheid. 
of  the  information  we  had  all  “I  have  respect  for  research, 
along  would  have  made  this  pa-  but  there  is  nothing  like  asking 
per  a  much  more  used  medium  for  the  order  personally.  You 
for  advertising.  have  got  to  have  a  combination 

“If  you  reach  a  lower-income  of  the  two.” 
market,  tell  us  so.  We,  too.  Too  many  agencies  and  space 
love  the  common  man,  because  buyers,  he  said,  overlook  the 
there  are  so  many  of  him.”  hard  but  rich  core  of  the  smaller 
..  market  “because  the  ginger- 

r  sure  bread  of  metropolitan  retail 

ler,  national  ad-  zone  claims  has  blinded  them 
ager,  Philadel-  to  the  potentials  of  home-town 
said  there  was  areas. 

e  for  newspa-  “The  saturation  point  of  the 
t  research;  also  metropolitans’  vast-flung  clainu 
it  re.search  was  soon  get  as  dry  as  the  prover- 
•on  for  effective  bial  church  picnic, 
paper  space.  “I  challenge  space  buyers  to 

aper  industry,”  look  more  closely  at  small-city 
,  “has  no  reason  markets  within  the  metro- 
'e.  It  has  met  shadow,  and  study  the  supe- 
ure  and  it  can  rior  coverage  features  of  the 
and  tomorrow’s  home-town  papers  in  these  con¬ 
ing  as  it  is  will-  centrations. 
is  one  of  tho.se  “Many  times  they’ll  find  they 
are  scattering  raindrops  when 
,  president  of  they  could  be  releasing  showers 
?rald,  Inc.,  said  on  a  fertile  field.” 

,ive  research  for  People  and  Motivation 

ly  size  is  that  I,,eonard  E.  Bach,  promotion 
a  truly  prospec-  manager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
with  the  type  of  gf  ^j,g  most  im- 

ou  would  want  portant  things  in  meilia  re- 
is  business.”  search  is  “people  and  wh»t 
le  smaller  news-  motivates  them.” 
ded,  “may  be  of  “You  can  gather  all  the  sta- 
ley  can’t  afford  tistics  you  want,”  he  said,  “but 
But  by  the  unless  you  define  them  in 
an  advertiser  is  human  terms  they  do  not  sell 
dertake  the  task  ygu 

ry  market  there  “People  and  what  infiuences 
ous  little  of  the  them  is  the  all-important  mat- 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Ink  pump  boxM  for  block  and  color 
ore  on  oporoting  sido  of  prow. 

Smaller  Dailies  and  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  can  benefit  by  the  same 
exacting  standards  found  on  the 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Hoe’s  new  PRINTMASTER.  lU  out¬ 
standing  features  include  clean- 
lined  design,  fully  enclosed  printing 
units,  force-feed  oil  lubrication,  Hoe 
ink  pumps,  automatic  web  tension, 
high  speed  collecting  type  folder 
and  optional  ‘/opage  auxiliary  folder. 
For  information,  call; 


Newspaper  Publishers 

save  money  and  give 
far  better  service  to 
their  accounts  thru 
ACB’s  uniform  and 
dependable  Checking 
Proof  Service. 


Service  Offees  •  m  tmm  o  cncui 
_  ^  OCRIMIK  oMEIIPRS 
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ADVERTISINI 
LCHICKINC  iURtAU<  IN; 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Koch,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  Oxford  7-1280;  Sheldon  B.  Newmon,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11, 
Superior  7-4680;  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco  3,  Sutter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Woodward  1-0972. 


Retail  Sales  Per  Household 


It’s  too  late  to  do  anything  about  ’55, 
but  there’s  still  time  to  cash  in  for  ’56. 

•  Flint’s  Retail  Sales  per  Household  for  1955  were  $5,348.* 

•  Compare  this  with  the  U.  S.  average  of  $3,835. 

•  Now  multiply  Flint’s  figure  by  92,270,  its  number  of 
households,  and  you’ll  get  a  market  that  should  make 
sales  figures  soar  for  almost  any  product. 

•  But  that’s  not  all — there’s  extra  economy  too.  For 
Flint  is  completely  covered  by  only  one  daily  newspaper. 
Your  sales  messages  can  saturate  Michigan’s  Second 
Largest  Retail  Sales  Market  at  one  low  cost  when  you 
advertise  in  .  .  .  THE  FLINT  JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL 


*iiource^SRDS  *56  Connumer  Markets  Estimates 
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PROMOTION 


An  A  for  Excellence 
To  the  'Big  D  '  Story 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


There  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  perfect  promotion.  But 
every  once  in  a  while  one  comes 
along  that  makes  you  wonder 
how  come  there  ain’t  and  why 
ain’t  this  one  it?  Such  a  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  market  presenta¬ 
tion  just  produced  by  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

They  call  it  “The  Shape  of 
Things  in  Texas,’’  and  that 
leads  into  a  right  interesting 
opening.  Texas,  you  will  recall, 
came  into  the  Union  reserving 
the  right  to  divide  into  five 
separate  states.  There  are 
within  Texas  five  distinct  re¬ 
gions.  The  Dallas  News  claims 
for  its  own  the  “state  of  North 
Texas.’’ 

This  presentation,  then,  is 
about  the  72  counties  of  North 
Texas  from  which  “all  roads 
lead  to  Dallas.’’  In  comparison 
with  other  official  states,  this 
unofficial  state  ranks  15th  in 
population,  14th  in  buying  in¬ 
come,  13th  in  retail  sales. 
Dallas,  as  you  further  learn 
from  this  presentation,  is  its 
“geographical,  business  and  cul¬ 
tural  capital.’’ 

There  is  ample  support  for 
everything  this  presentation 
claims.  You  see  it  in  photo¬ 
graphs  and  descriptions  of 
Dallas  buildings  and  suburban 
shopping  centers.  You  see  it  in 
pictures  of  industrial  districts. 
You  read  it  in  charts  and 
figures  showing  how  big  and 
how  fast  Dallas  is  growing. 

You  see  it  also  in  charts  of 
circulation  gain  and  growth, 
and  of  advertising  linage  gain 


and  growth  in  various  classifi¬ 
cations. 

And  all  this  you  get  in  a 
brochure  that  is  only  slightly 
oversize,  considering  its  Texas 
source,  that  is  clean  and  un¬ 
cluttered  in  design,  simple  and 
direct  in  telling  you  and  show¬ 
ing  you  its  story. 

Promotion  like  this  takes 
many  hands  to  do.  To  all  these 
hands,  and  to  Promotion  Di¬ 
rector  Ted  Barrett,  this  week’s 
doff-of-the-Stetson. 

Their  Day 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  climaxed  its  celebration 
of  Newspaper  Week  by  honor¬ 
ing  41  of  its  outstanding  news- 
paperboy  carriers  at  a  dinner. 
Each  of  the  boys  received  a 
plaque  and  a  lapel  pin.  Next 
day  the  Tribune  devoted  a  full 
page  in  color  to  printing  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  boys. 

Speaker  at  the  dinner  was 
Dr.  Alex  Jardine,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  South  Bend’s  public 
schools.  His  tribute  to  its  new.s- 
paperboys  is  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  ever  read.  Why  doesn’t 
Clarence  Harding,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Tribune, 
send  copies  of  it  out  in  time  for 
its  inspiration  to  help  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  next  year’s  News¬ 
paper  Week? 

“/  am  a  news  story'' 

The  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin  marked  News¬ 
paper  Week  with  an  unusual 
picture  spread  under  the  head¬ 


if 044,  (lei^ 

By  ROBERT  PETERSON 


MISS  ADD  IE  B.  OVER,  »3,  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  credits 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  with  adding  some  spice 
to  her  retirement.  “I  was  his  teacher  when  Dwight  was 
in  the  sixth  grade."  Miss  Over  told  me  when  1  stopped 
to  visit  her  in  Abilene  recently. 


ing,  “I  am  a  news  story.’’  It 
took  only  12  pictures  and  65 
words  in  the  captions  to  explain 
how  a  news  story  comes  into 
being  and  is  processed  through 
reporter  and  editor  and  me¬ 
chanical  and  circulation  people 
for  ultimate  delivery  to  the 
reader.  The  whole  thing  took 
up  less  than  a  page  of  space. 
For  compactness  and  for  clarity 
this  is  the  finest  effort  of  its 
kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

• 

Some  prttblemi 

One  of  the  most  difficult  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problems  news¬ 
papers  ever  face  with  adver¬ 
tisers  is  the  problem  of  having 
to  leave  out  ads  because  of 
being  oversold.  Some  problem! 
you  say,  it  should  only  happen 
to  us!  Well,  it  does  happen, 
evidently,  to  the  New  York 
Post.  It  happens  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Fridays,  and  taxes 
their  96-page  tabloid  press  ca¬ 
pacity.  To  help  alleviate  the 
problem,  Harry  Rosen,  the 
paper’s  vicepresident,  has  sent 
advertisers  a  letter  explaining 
the  situation  and  asking  for  op¬ 
tions  skipping  those  two  days. 
It’s  a  letter  with  a  smile  made 
even  broader  by  good  use  of 
humorous  pen-and-ink  spots. 
Needless  to  say,  it  gets  over  a 
terrific  promotional  story  for 
the  Post  at  the  same  time. 

• 

Enquirer  Enjoys 
Its  '^Biggest  Boom’ 

Cincinnati 

Charles  W’.  Staab,  business 
manager  of  the  Enquirer,  told 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  its 
Veterans’  Club  that  this  city’s 
morning  paper  is  enjoying  the 
biggest  boom  in  its  115-year 
history. 

“We’re  doing  better  every 
day,”  Mr.  Staab  said. 

Mr.  Staab  awarded  service 
pins  to  Lee  Morrman,  a  50-year 
stereo  department  employe; 
.4rch.  Weiskittel,  press  room, 
45  years;  Carl  Klein,  composing 
room,  40  years. 

John  Tompkins,  advertising, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
club. 

• 

Cary  !\ew  Outdoors 
Editor  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

Bob  Cary  is  the  new  out¬ 
doors  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  covering  hunting, 
fishing  and  camping.  He  has 
written  for  Outdoorsman,  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  Fishing,  Sportsmen’s 
News,  and  has  worked  for  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Sur¬ 
vey.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  of  Illinois. 


Film  Makers 
Getting  Cozy 
With  Press 

Increasingly  co^izant  of 
newspaper  space  inroads  b\ 
television  and  other  entertain- 
ment  media,  the  film  industn 
is  giving  greater  attention  u  ^ 
national  press  contacts. 

A  recent  case  in  point  was 
the  world  premiere  of  a  Wame 
Bros,  release,  “Giant,”  co- 
starring  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Rock  Hudson,  at  the  Ron 
Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  10. 

A  Warner  Bros,  spokesman, 
said  the  opening  was  covered 
by  the  “largest  group”  of  news¬ 
papermen  from  outside  Man¬ 
hattan  ever  to  attend  a  New 
York  opening. 

More  than  60  critics,  column¬ 
ists  and  reporters,  representing  I 
that  many  newspapers  from  27  I 
cities  as  far  West  as  St.  Louis,  j 
were  guests  of  Warner  Bros.  4 
at  the  premiere  and  at  a  recep-  1 
tion  at  the  Harwyn  Club  in  the  | 
post-midnight  hours.  | 

Press  facilities  were  set  up  S 
at  the  Warwick  Hotel  and  also  ; 
at  the  Roxy  Theatre.  ' 

'There  is  some  talk  in  top-  v 
film  industry  circles  today  for  ’ 
a  “national  press  conclave," 
preferably  in  Hollywood,  with 
300  critics,  representing  all 
cities  in  population  class  over 
100,000,  to  discuss  various 
phases  of  film-press  relation¬ 
ships. 

“We  must  again  focus  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  glamorous  as¬ 
pects  of  this  business,”  a 
spokesman  told  E&P.  “We’ve 
let  other  industries — particular¬ 
ly  television  —  take  the  Pajre 
One  play  away  from  us.” 


Kintner  Resigns 
.4s  Network  Head 

Robert  E.  Kintner  resigned 
this  week  from  the  presidency 
of  American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  a  post  he  took  in  194!*  j 
when  he  was  40  years  old.  I 

ABC,  a  division  of  American  • 
Broadcasting-Paramount  Thea¬ 
tres,  Inc.,  now  has  an  acting 
president.  He  is  Leonard  H. 
Goldenson,  president  of  the 
parent  company. 

Mr.  Kintner,  former  financial 
reporter  and  Washington 
columnist  (with  Joseph  Alsop 
Jr.)  in  pre-World  War  II  days, 
said  his  resignation  was  due  to 
“substantial  dispute  concerning 
policies  relating  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  network.”  I 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT;  Hartford,  Conn. 
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''TTS  helps  America's  oldest  newspaper 
cast  30,000  lines  of  type  per  day!" 


The  Perforator  room  at  the  Hartford 
Courant  is  located  next  to  the  editorial 
department.  Stewart  W.  Beckett  is  shown 
here  observing  two  of  the  Courant’s  nine 


Here  are  two  of  the  Courant’s  eight  line- 
ci/sting  machines  equipped  with  TTS  Re¬ 
perforators  and  Operating  Units  which 


TTS  Perforators  in  action.  Fourteen  Per¬ 
forator  operators  punch  tape  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  410  lines  per  hour,  per  oper¬ 
ator  over  a  seven-hour  shift. 


produce  a  continuous  flow  of  type  auto¬ 
matically  to  help  the  newspaper  cast 
30.000  lines  of  type  per  day. 


says  Stewart  W.  Beckett, 
production  manager, 
The  Hartford  Courant. 

The  Hartford  Courant,  America’s  old¬ 
est  newspaper  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion,  is  a  seven-day  morning  paper. 
They  began  their  Teletypesetter  oper¬ 
ation  in  1950  with  five  Perforators 
and  four  Operating  Units.  The  Oper¬ 
ating  Units  were  installed  on  three 
Linotypes  and  an  Intertype. 

Stewart  W.  Beckett,  production 
manager,  writes:  “Our  ITS  system 
proved  so  successful  that  we  are  now 
operating  nine  Perforators  and  eight 
Operating  Units.  We  run  our  four  new 
Linotype  Comets  and  high  speed  In¬ 
tertype  at  ten  lines.  Three  older  ma¬ 
chines  run  at  eight  lines. 

“Before TTS,  we  averaged  1 500  lines 
per  day  for  each  manual  operator. 
Now  we  average  410  lines  per  hour 
per  Perforator  operator  over  a  seven- 
hour  shift.  We  find  experienced  typists 
make  excellent  Perforator  operators 
after  no  more  than  3  months’  training. 

“With  TTS,  we  handle  all  classes  of 
composition  from  half-measure  to  18 
ems,  game  scores,  classified  ads,  etc. 
Beside  local  perforation,  we  carry  full 
A.P.  TTS  wire  tape  circuit  and  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  American 
Stock  Exchange  reports.  We  average 
casting  30,000  lines  per  day. 

“At  first,  employees  were  skeptical 
about  TTS.  With  management  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  was  being  installed  to  meet 
anticipated  growth  and  no  one  was 
going  to  be  displaced,  TTS  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  production  tool.  It  soon 
became  a  very  welcome  part  of  our 
operation.  Without  TTS,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
our  paper’s  rapid  expansion  without 
having  made  a  capital  investment  in 
additional  typesetting  machines,  to  .say 
nothing  of  trying  to  hire  more  manual 
operators  in  a  tight  labor  market. 

“We  look  on  Teletypesetter  as  an 
important  production  advancement 
that  has  materially  helped  us  to  meet 
the  demand  for  more  type— efficiently 
and  economically.” 

For  dotailod  information  on  how  TTS  can 
subitantially  raduca  your  compoiinq 
room  eo$t*  writa:  Talatypa»attar  Corp., 
Dapt.  ElO,  2752  North  Clybourn  Ava., 
Chicago  14,  III. 
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Here— the  Giant  is  Dixie  Roto! 


AKRON  REACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  obowl  the&r  weekly  newspoper  gravure  mogoiines.  corriod  one  of  the 
following  repretentativet:  The  Bronhom  Compony.  Cretmer  A  Woodward.  IrK..  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kclly-Smith  Co.,  Moloney.  Regon  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  0*Moro  A  Ormebee,  Inc.,  Scoloro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 


Here,  where  oil  oozes  and  the  ilc4tart 
plants  are  shooting  up  like  daisies  inll  sp 
The  hig,  fat  magazine  is  DIXl#ot( 
Orleans  States  for  Sunday — most-ruuani 
business  on  the  spot,  which  after  all|v\i 
zine  reproduction,  and  editing  for  the^ 
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Sunday  Magazine  Networt 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATIO* 
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arc  walloping,  where  new  industrial 
spring— 

olo,  with  The  Times  Picayune  New 
Hid  best*read  and  most  productive  of 
what  you’re  after.  "The  reason — maga- 
i'al  folks  (buyers,  that  is) ! 


Represented  by 
JANN  &  KELLEY.  Inc 


In  the  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area  (comprising  Orleans, 
Jefferson,  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes)  of  233,000  families, 
DIXIE’S  circulation  is  173,246,  or  74^ — while  Life’s  is 
23,494,  or  10%.  In  the  trading  territory,  with  a  total 
circulation  approaching  300,000,  you  see  below  how  DIXIE 
is  surely  the  Giant — 


Families  Dixie  Life 

1/1/56  Circulation  Circulation 


Louisiana 

Acadia  .  13,000  1,854  14%  683  5% 

Ascension  .  6,100  1,124  18%  228  4% 

Assumption .  4,100  1,356  33%  161  4% 

Avoyelles  .  10,500  2,135  20%  423  4% 

Concordia .  3,800  448  12%  160  4% 

East  Baton  Rouge  .  59,200  9,544  16%  5,300  9% 

East  Feliciana  ....  3,400  419  12%  118  3% 

Iberia .  11,300  3,323  29%  821  7% 

Iberville .  7,200  1,353  19%  222  37^ 

Jefferson  Davis  .. .  7,400  957  l37o  487  VU 

Lafayette  .  17,900  3,538  207^  1,327 

Lafourche  .  11,300  4,618  4l7o  552  57^ 

Livingston  .  5,600  729  l37o  165  37© 

Plaquemines  .  3,700  2,879  787©  200  57© 

Pointe  Coupee  ...  5,300  864  l67o  183  37^ 

Rapides .  28.600  5,379  197^  1.916 

St.  Charles  .  3,600  2.476  170  57o 

St.  James  .  3,600  1,255  357^  180  57^ 

St.John .  3,500  1,625  467o  134  47^ 

St.  Landry  .  20,300  2,605  l37o  720  47^ 

St.  Martin  . 6,200  823  l37o  200  VU 

St.  Mary  .  10,300  4.247  A\%  578 

St.  Tammany  ....  8,200  4,264  527o  438  57^ 

Tangipahoa .  16,000  4,512  287o  770  57^ 

Tensas  .  3,300  339  I07o  141  47^ 

Terrebonne  .  11,800  4,104  357©  656  57© 

Vermilion .  10,200  1,783  1 77^  705  1% 

Washington  .  11.000  3,294  307o  612  f>% 

West  Baton  Rouge  3,300  499  157,  139  A% 

West  Feliciana  ...  1 .600  347  22%  1 37  9% 

Mississippi 

Adams .  9,600  1,164  127^  725  87^ 

Amite  .  4.300  590  l37o  101  2% 

Forrest  .  14.300  3,928  287^  1,054  1% 

Hancock  .  3,000  1,771  Sl%  218  1% 

Harrison  .  30.600  10,804  367o  2.799  9% 

Jackson .  11,000  2,128  207,  674  b% 

Jones .  17,100  2,498  157,  935  57^ 

Lamar  .  3,400  778  22%  100  37^ 

Marion  .  6,000  1.348  22%  249  47^ 

Pearl  River  .  5.600  1,795  31%  244  47^ 

Pike  .  9,300  3,023  33%  477  57„ 

Stone .  1,500  470  3 1  “4  99  1% 

Walthall .  3,300  503  15%  124  A% 

Wilkinson  .  3,100  526  167^  97  37, 


ION 


281.973 
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from  Rairs  Manar.rmrnt’s  Surrry  of  P.uylnc 
Powrr;  Circulation  from  A.B.C  andlt  report  for  12  mos. 
endinK  December  31.  1955,  shows  distribution  for  one  day 
only 


niewspapers 
y  Out 
Shampoo 
Stocks 


IS  EWSPAPER  sales  proilucint: 
success  stories  become  an  ac¬ 
tuality  when  national  adver- 
'  tisers  follow  the  lead  of  their 
local  retail  outlets.  Weekly 
use  of  newspapers  is  still  the 
'  most  basic  sales  tool  to  sell 
all  who  buy  today,  tomorrow 
and  every  day.  Radio-T.V.- 
Fosters-Magazines-Direct  Mail 
etc.-are  equally  available  for 
local  market  selling  to  ail  ad¬ 
vertisers,  but  this  national 
'  shampoo  advertiser  found, 
rarely  are  real  full  scale  suc¬ 
cesses  produced  without  prop¬ 
er  use  of  newspapers. 

As  this  shamfKH)  advertiser 
decided,  only  the  use  of  news- 
I  papers  could  give  him  the 
flexibility  to  properly  allocate 
advertising  pressure  against 
varying  degrees  of  market  po¬ 
tential,  distribution,  and  local 
sales  problems.  So,  he  switch¬ 
ed  his  entire  appropriation  to 
newspapers  to  take  full  a*l- 
vantage  of  top  reader  interest 
proven  most  conclusively  by 
the  fact  that  56,000,000  news¬ 
papers  are  demanded  and  paid 
for  every  day. 

Net  result  of  this  change 
of  media  to  proper  use  of 
newspapers  •  .  .  the  shampoo 
advertiser  in  question  sold 
out  his  entire  stock  in  less 
than  six  months  .  .  .  demand 
continued  to  grow  so  success¬ 
fully  that  the  advertiser  at¬ 
tempted  to  buy  out  his  raw 
material  supplier. 

Buying  Sales  is 

Your  Business 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 

BURKE  • 
KUIPERS 


INC. 

Nsw  York,  Chicago,  Dafroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotta,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 


New  Ad  Manager 
For  Ridder  Paper 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  H.  McFadden  has 
been  appointed  Manager,  Gen- 
neral  Advertising  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

A  member  of  the  sales  staff, 
he  succeeds  Thurman  Sallade 
who  has  accepted  a  position  as 
business  manager  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 


McFadden 


Salladf 


Mr.  McFadden  was  a  member 
of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
ad  stair  from  1937  to  1946. 

Mr.  Sallade  will  assume  his 
new  duties  at  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald  on  Nov.  19,  after  a  wed¬ 
ding  trip  through  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  and  France. 
He  will  marry  Patricia  Wilkin¬ 
son  of  Crystal,  Minn.  Oct.  27. 


>VHy? 


Do  We  Dance? 


Our  savage  ancestors  “jumped 
out  of  their  skins”  when  startled 
by  thunder,  jittered  in  agitation 
when  lightning  streaked  nearby, 
jumped  with  joy  over  good 
omens.  Their  wild  movements  of 
bodily  release  from  emotion 
evolved  into  dance. 

Wild  tribal  dances  of  imita¬ 
tive  magic  to  cure  illness,  make 
rainfall  and  crops  grow  led  into 
folk  dancing,  then  to  stately 
minuets  and  spritely  waltzes  of 
courtly  society. 

But  mambo,  ha-cha.  ruck  n' 
roll  may  be  leading  dance  back 
to  the  convulsive  antics  of  our 
ancestors. 

©  1956,  John  Emery  Ent.,  Inc. 

WHY?  The  feature  with 

a  future  by  JOHN  EMEKY 
20  SIDNEY  PLACE.  BROOKLYN  1.  N.  Y. 


P 

Kenneth  W.  Boone,  a  vete¬ 
ran  of  12  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  agency  advertising 
field — named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 
He  has  been  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  Yount  Advertising 
Agency,  Erie. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Creed,  formerly  on 
the  Mount  Airy  (N.C.)  News — 
to  the  city  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal.  Lately 
he  has  been  an  insurance  sales¬ 
man. 

*  *  * 

1st  Lt.  Philip  E.  Gunby,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express  after  his  1954 
graduation  from  Michigan 
State,  has  completed  an  active 
duty  tour  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  joined  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Luella  Nash  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  staff  has  received  the 
Carol  Lane  Award  for  1956,  an 
honor  presented  by  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

e  e  e 

Ray  Hayneb,  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  News  •  Palladium,  has 
left  his  post  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  become  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  paper.  Charles 
Bowie,  formerly  CM  of  the 
sister  paper  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  has  taken  over  the  circu¬ 
lation  post  at  the  News-Palla¬ 
dium. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Oscar  Possehl,  formerly  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune — appointed  traffic 
manager  at  the  S&T. 

♦  *  * 

Howard  L.  Cocan,  former 
Michigan  newsman,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  United  Press 
to  join  Chrysler  Corporation  . . . 
Walter  L.  Barkdull,  UP  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.,  staffer  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections  as  a  public 
information  officer.  He  worked 
for  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Newspapers, 
Inc.  before  joining  UP. 

*  *  e 

Nick  Mikos,  United  Press 
staffer  in  New  York  City  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  UP  office  in  Rome, 
Italy  .  .  .  William  S.  Downing 
has  joined  the  UP  staff  in  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.  He  started  with 
UP  in  San  Francisco  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  .  .  .  Samuel  R.  Donnel- 
LON  has  joined  the  UP  radio 
staff  in  New  York.  He  joined 
UP  in  1952  after  working  for 
the  New  York  Times. 


ersonal 


Bobroff  Burke 


Bob  Bobroff  —  news  editor 
of  the  Winter  Haven  (Fla.) 
Daily  News-Chief  and  editor  of 
the  Aubumdale  (Fla.)  Star  — 
resigned  his  position  from  the 
News-Chief  to  take  over  as  both 
editor  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Star. 

*  «  * 

William  N.  Burke,  salesman 
in  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  succeeds  Roger 
Daley  as  department  head.  Mr. 
Daley  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  succeeding  Frank  Powers, 
named  business  manager. 

*  *  « 

Riley  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  (T.H.)  Star-Bulletin 
— selected  for  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  American  Farmer  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  help¬ 
ing  to  found  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  in  Hawaii. 

4>  «  * 

John  Macnab  Allen,  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Mary  Stanton, 
singing  star  in  Broadway  play, 
“The  Pajama  Game,” — married 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

«  *  * 

.1.  W.  Gunderson,  manager 
of  general  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald -Telegram  — 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Ashland 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Osborne  has  left  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
to  be  public  relations  director 
of  the  Texas  Railroad  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  was  in  the  sports  and 
news  department  for  several 
years  before  going  into  promo¬ 
tion  work  in  1949. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Sanders,  with  the 
Auburn,  Neb.  newspapers  for 
20  years  —  appointed  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the 
Auburn  (Neb.)  Press  -  Tribune 
and  the  Nemaha  County  (Neb.) 
Herald.  He  succeeds  L.  E.  Ver 
Steegh,  who  joined  the  agricul¬ 
tural  staff  of  the  Western  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  Chicago. 
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Milner  Is  Dubbed 
‘Horatio  Alger’  Hero 

Washington 
A  special  Horatio  Alger 
plaque  was  presented  here  Oct. 

18  to  R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  39- 
year-old  sparkplug  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  State  Times,  which 
was  founded  in  1954. 

Mr.  Milner,  president  of  the 
Citizens  Publishing  Co.  and 
head  of  several  other  business 
enterprises,  was  singled  out  for 
the  honor  by  the  Horatio  Al¬ 
ger  Awards  Committee  of  the 
American  Schools  and  Colleges 

.  ...  A  *  V  MONDS,  who  died  Aug.  14 

Association.  A  poor  farm  boy,  u  u  g 

he  started  an  industrial  empire  •  *  * 

with  a  $3,000  loan.  Martin  Anderson,  publisher 


Lever  Names  Doran 
Jack  Doran,  formerly  market¬ 
ing  director  of  Helene  Curtis 
Industries,  has  been  appointed 

director  of  the  Promotion  Serv-  n  a  t  j 

„.  .  .  ,  T  T.  Au  ary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 

ices  Division  of  Lever  Brothers  xi  n 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times — selected  by  Colby  Col¬ 
lege  as  its  1956  Lovejoy  Fel¬ 
low.  He  will  receive  an  honor- 


Nov.  9. 


Henry  Osborne,  first  assist- 


Company,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Henry  Schachte, 

advertising  vicepresident.  Mr.  ... 

Doran  will  be  concerned  with  city  editor,  Los  Angeles 

the  promotion  policies  and  pro-  (Calif.)  Mtrror-News  filling 
motion  service  activities  of  the  J*mes  Bassett,  city  edi- 

company’s  Foods,  Pepsodent  on  leave  as  Vice  President 


Reddington  Anderson 

Bernard  M.  Reddington,  on 


and  Lever  Divisions. 


Nixon’s  public  relations  aide. 


Don  Freeman,  a  College  of  Nor.man  Chandler,  presi- 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Daily  Steubenville  student  —  working  dent,  Times-Mirror  Co.  and  pub- 
News  since  1935— named  to  the  for  the  Weirton  (W.Va.)  Daily  Usher,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 


post  of  head  librarian.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Maurice  .Sy- 


Times  as  Steubenville  reporter.  Times  —  honorary  doctorate  of 
«  «  «  laws  by  Occidental  College. 

W.  R.  Keyser,  editor-man-  •  •  * 

ager  of  the  Welch  (W.Va.)  William  J.  Brennan,  for- 
Daily  News — named  a  director  merly  assistant  night  city  edi- 


of  the  Orlando  (Fla’.)  Sentinel  Virginia  Forest  Coun-  tor  for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her- 

Charles  Banes,  Kansas  State  and  Evening  Star — received  a  '  *  *  *  .  ^ 

College  graduate  and  formerly  special  citation  from  the  Cathe-  r 

with  the  Mitchell  (Iowa)  Press-  dral  Schools  for  his  founding  George  Haddad,  journalism  ‘  '  es  e^  region. 

News  —  named  news  editor  of  and  directing  of  Goodfellows,  student  at  Marshall  College — 


the  Denison  (Iowa)  Bulletin.  Inc. 


doing  a  Sunday  college  column  Gloria  Gesswein — joined  the 
for  the  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Post-  staff  of  the  Atlantic  City  (NJ.) 
Herald  and  Raleigh  Register  Press  as  copy  girl.  Joseph 
«  «  «  Walker,  city  editor  of  the 

Rosmond  Jensen,  Grand  Press-  honored  by  the  Atlantic 


Ken  David,  six  years  special  Joseph  E.  Garland,  former 
assignments  writer  and  investi-  Boston  (Mass.)  reporter,  and 

gative  reporter  ^r  the  Topeka  three  years  international  repre-  »  "7^"“  V‘  “Preaa  City  Lodge  of  Elks  for  his  long 

(Kans.)  Daily  Capita/— joined  sentative  for  the  American  (Mich  )  Press  news  ^  in  journalism 

the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Newspaper  Guild-public  rela-  writer— appointed  professor  of  journaii.m. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian.  tions  director  of  Massachusetts  journal's*"  at  Indiana  Univer- 


Morte 


Taylor 


Robert  A.  Morse,  formerly  Herald  —  appointed  to  a  nine- 
with  the  general  advertising  year  term  as  trustee  of  the 
staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Orange  County  Community  Col- 
(Mich.)  Herald  —  promoted  to  lege. 


sity.  James  G.  Hack,  formerly 

*  *  *  with  Collier’s — joined  the  Chi- 

Trask -from  the  re-  eago  advertising  sales  staff  of 
Marshau.  Lincoln,  fomer  desk  of  the  Cleveland  Sunday  newspaper  supple- 

..  .  .  (Ohio)  PfamDea/er  to  the  pub- 

lie  relations  department  of  the  *  *  *  . 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Partner,  assistant  news 

Co.  William  Idsardi,  copy  desk-  editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
man  of  the  Plain  Dealer— to  the  Post— named  news  editor.  WlL- 
*  *  *  public  relations  department  of  I'JAM  Hosokawa,  editor  of  the 

Edward  P.  Dougherty,  editor  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail-  Empire  magazine  of  the  Post — 
of  the  Middletoum{N.Y.)  Times  way.  named  acting  executive  news 

editor. 


Memorial  Hospitals. 


farm  editor  and  reporter.  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
— named  field  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Farmers  Guide,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Ind. 


retail  advertising  manager. 


B.  S.  Paulsky — named  city 

editor  of  the  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Hugh  Armstrong,  business 
Post-Herald,  succeeding  Ervin  editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Parkins,  resigned.  Anna  Fra-  HeraZd— joined  the  public  re- 
Michael  Braun,  recent  Uni-  zier — from  area  news  to  the  lations  firm  of  A.  Williamson, 


Glenn  E.  T^lor,  former  versity  of  Michigan  graduate —  city  news  staff.  John  Stewart  I-fd-  us  account  executive. 
Mcepresident  in  charge  of  oper-  general  assignment  with  moves  from  sports  to  area  news.  (Continued  on  page  50) 

ations  for  American  Colortype  Y.)  Press-Review.  , - 

Co.  in  Chicago  —  appointed  ^  ^  ^  I 

treasurer  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.  He  succeeds  John  J. 

Rau,  who  resigrned  to  return  to 
management  consulting  work. 


Arthur  Levy,  formerly  with 
New  York  Journal- American — 
joined  the  Pu'aski  (Va.)  South¬ 
west  Times. 


Helen  Hankins  of  INS  in 
Dallas,  Tex. — appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Dallas 
Press  Club  as  recording  secre-  Daily  Record. 
tary.  She  succeeds  Mary  Brin- 
kerhoff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 

News,  who  resigned. 


Daniel  Caruso — on  the  staff 
of  the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 


Jerry  G.  Clemans,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  radio  station 
WDEB,  Waterbury,  Vt. — to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press. 


Kurt  Gluckselig — now  with 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  City. 


Joan  Woolley,  has  joined  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 


THE  HOUSE  DOCTOR 

By  Herman  Baum 

Home  Maintenance  and  Repair 
At  the  "Hammer  and  Nail"  Level 


ONCE-A-WEEK  column,  illuntratcd,  "The  Honec  Doctor’*  tells  how 
to  fix  creskins  stairs,  stop  roof  leaks,  loosen  stuck  windows,  and 
Kenerally  take  care  of  the  house.  Down-to-earth  and  practical,  it’s 
for  the  aterane  home  owner  and  it  solves  his  little  repair  problems. 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

lies  Moines  4S8  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  f. 
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Personal 

(Contimved  from  page  48) 

j  - 

i  Maurice  Miller,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Klamath  Falls 

I  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  —  a 
citation  for  15  years’  work  in 

,  promoting  the  sale  of  savings 
'  bonds  and  stamps  among  news- 

I  paperboys. 

*  «  *  « 

I I  Richard  L.  Maher,  political 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 

I  Press  —  named  “Man  of  the 
Month”  by  the  Irish  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

*  ♦  * 

Paul  L.  Shultz,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Worchester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette — as- 
j  signed  as  state  house  repoiler 
in  Boston. 

*  *  * 

J.  Victor  Fontaine,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  on  veter- 
.  an’s  affairs — cited  by  VFW  for 
“service  to  vetei-ans  and  the 
community”. 

*  *  * 

Ed  M.  Pooley,  editor  of  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post — 
•  named  Texas  Newspaperman  of 
1956  by  Dallas  chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  C^i. 

*  «  * 

Ellsworth  E.  Rosen,  former 
reporter,  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  —  publicity  director  of 
the  Associated  Jewish  Charities 
and  Welfare  Fund  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

*  ♦  * 


Lampee  Thornburgh 

Robert  H.  La.mpee,  formerly 
manager  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette — to  advertising  director 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

«  4:  * 

Richard  A.  Thornburgh, 
former  executive  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer  —  to 
night  managing  editor  of  the 
Washin^ifton  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  He  began  his 
career  on  Indiana  newspapers 
and  moved  to  Philadelphia  in 
1920,  serving  on  the  Public 
Ledger  and  Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  P.  Wadsworth — re¬ 
tiring  as  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Eng.)  Guardian  at  the 
age  of  65.  His  service  with  the 
paper — as  labor  and  industrial 
affairs  correspondent  and  as 
editor,  since  1944,  covered  40 
years.  His  successor  will  be  H. 
A.  Heatherington,  36,  present 
an  assistant  editor  and  foreign 
editor. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Werner,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star — awarded  community  serv¬ 
ice  plaque  by  the  Kiwanis  Club. 
^  * 


Dan  S.  Blumenthal,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  NBC  newsioom 
and  the  International  Statisti¬ 
cal  Bureau  —  appointed  vice- 
president  of  David  0.  Alber  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
For  fast  growing  morn¬ 
ing  Florida  newspaper. 
Must  have  good  working 
background.  A^man  with 
a  great  deal  of  drive  and 
sincere  desire  and  ability 
to  accept  the  challenge 
of  directing  the  news 
and  editorial  department 
of  one  of  the  nation’s 
fastest  growing  daily 
newspapers. 

Please  include  full  de¬ 
tails  of  your  background 
in  first  letter:  age,  salary 
requirements,  family. 

Box  4300  . 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Hazel  Johnson — named  to 
UP  Helena,  Mont,  bureau  from 
the  San  Francisco  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Murray,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  New  Yorker  — 

elected  president  of  New  York 

State  Associated  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

*  *  * 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 
And  that’s  because  it’s  in  the  ad 
Of  the  shampoo-sponsored  show. 
*  *  * 

Communist  parties  in  Italy, 
France  and  the  United  States 
have  declared  virtual  independ¬ 
ence  of  Moscow.  Henceforth  they 
intend  to  direct  their  own  in- 
tellectual  gymnastics. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Weekly  Establishes 
Civic  Service  Award 

Nahragansett,  R.  I. 

To  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
newspaper  in  community  leader¬ 
ship  and  improvement,  the 
weekly  Narragansett  Times  has 
established  a  Civic  Seiwice 
Award,  to  be  given  during  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  “citing 
the  individual  or  concern  for 
the  achievement  which  this 
newspaper  believes  merits  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  and  commenda¬ 
tion.” 

The  first  plaque  was  awarded 
to  the  spinning  division  of  the 
C.  H.  Masland  and  Sons  Com¬ 
pany  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  which 
several  years  ago  bought  an  old 
textile  mill  in  Wakefield  and 
has  modernized  it,  for  use  as  a 
spinning  unit  in  its  carpet 
manufacturing  operation. 

• 

Industry  Leaders 
Newspaper’s  Guests 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

More  than  60  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  attended  the  News- 
Virginian’a  second  annual  in¬ 
dustrial  luncheon  during  News¬ 
paper  Week.  Managing  Editor 
Edward  P.  Berlin  Jr.,  presided. 

Louis  Spilman,  president  and 
editor  of  the  News-Virginian, 
cited  the  newspaper’s  role  in 
helping  manufacturing  firms 
meet  their  obligations  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Spilman  introduced  each 
guest  without  benefit  of  notes, 
giving  name,  title  and  company 
affiliation. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Skirving,  Al- 
bang  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  reporter  —  president  of 
Troy  Newswriters,  succeeding 
Robert  A.  Fusco,  Troy  Record. 
*  *  * 

Burton  W.  Marvin,  dean  of 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kansas — elected  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Commission  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

• 

$381,000  Estate 

Washington 

John  Irving  Belt,  one  of  the 
“seven  millionaires”  who  in¬ 
herited  the  Washin^on  Times- 
Herald  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Patterson,  left  an 
estate  of  $381,000,  Probate 
Court  has  disclosed.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  sold  by  Mr.  Belt  and 
the  other  legatees  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Company. 


News  Is  What 
Makes  Paper, 

Pupils  Told 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Some  80  Connecticut  high 
school  students,  attending  a 
newspaper  workshop  here  OcL 
8,  heard  an  emphatic  contention 
that  news,  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  swift  and  sure  readers  in¬ 
fluence,  is  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  modem  newspaper. 

“If  it  were  not  for  news 
stories,”  said  Belden  Morgan, 
“the  papers  would  not  sell.” 

He  addressed  the  young  people 
at  the  Hartford  Courant's  Pa¬ 
rade  of  Youth  Student  Editors 
Workshop. 

Mr.  Morgan,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  morning  daily,  dis¬ 
closed  results  of  surveys  on  re¬ 
lationship  of  newspaper  features 
and  stories  to  degree  of  reader- 
ship. 

He  revealed  that  comic  strips, 
radio-television  news  and  love¬ 
lorn  columns  are  the  most  read 
by  women,  while  men  turn  to 
sports,  comics  and  radio-TV 
news,  in  that  order. 

Moreover,  he  noted  that  out 
of  120  news  stories  carried  in 
a  weekday  paper,  only  18  were 
read  by  men  and  16  read  by 
women.  The  distaff  side  of  the 
audience  was  more  concerned 
with  stories  concerning  a  West 
Hartford  model  and  actress 
Judy  Garland,  while  men  dis¬ 
played  avid  interest  in  an  air¬ 
plane  crash  and  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  model,  despite  the 
Formosa  question  holding  down 
the  number  one  spot  in  the 
day’s  news  format. 

Mr.  Morgan  told  the  high 
school  delegates  that  local  angles 
and  human  interest  should  be 
in  the  forefront  of  an  editor’s 
daily  consideration. 

Toledo  Blade  Cited 
For  Local  History 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  American  Association 
for  State  and  Local  History,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Stur- 
bridge.  Mass.,  cited  the  Toledo 
Blade  for  “promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  our  national 
heritage  at  a  local  level.” 

The  award  was  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Blade’s  continuous 
interest  in  local  history,  its  role 
in  preserving  the  historical 
Peter  Navarre  cabin,  and 
articles  written  by  Ralph  E. 
Phelps  of  the  Blade  staff. 
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100  SCAN-A-SIZERS 
ALREADY  LEASED! 
Orders  now  being  taken 
for  early  installation 


rwsa^ 

\ 
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“How  Scan-A-Sizer  sold  a  ‘once-a-month*  fashion 
account  on  the  use  of  big  twice-a-week  space.” 


by  JOHN  R.  CORBETT,  Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 


‘That’s  right  — our  new  Scaii-A-Sizcr^  helped  us  increase  the 
account  from  an  84-line  ad  once  a  month  to  520  lines  twice  a 
week.  Lynn-Hayes,  a  high-fashion  women’s  store  here  in  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  is  the  acanint.  Result:  it  helped  build  up  its  sales 
volume  35%  and  is  now  a  leading  fashion  store  in  this  area. 

“You  see,  the  Scan-A-Sizer  enables  us  to  use  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  art— photos,  line  drawings,  ‘swipes’  from  manufacturers’ 
mailing  pieces  and  catalogs— because  it  automatically  enlarges 
or  reduces  while  engraving.  We  have  used  this  material  con¬ 
stantly  for  Lynn-Hayes  with  outstanding  results;  locally-created 
ads  pull  lietter  than  mats.  Now  we’re  running  more  art  for 
many  of  our  acc-ounts  in  lM)th  large  and  small  space... And  it’s 
paying  us  dividends. 

“Our  Scan-A-Sizer  will  engrave  65  or  85  screen  b>'  merely 
flicking  a  switch.  It  produces  engravings  up  to  13>8  x  16/'*". 

“You  don’t  ha\e  to  lK)ther  with  cropping.  Y’ou  simply  place 
the  art  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer  c-opy  table,  set  the  dial  and  the 
machine  delivers  the  engrav  ing  in  the  size  you  want.  You  can 
use  mounted  or  unmounted  photos,  clippings,  swatches  of  cloth 
—  even  wallpaper. 


“Our  editorial  department  uses  the  Scan-A-Sizer  heavily  for 
special  effects,  photos  presented  by  outside  sources  and  es|)e- 
cially  on  wire  photos  which  come  in  odd  sizes  of  column  width. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  being  used  by  ‘all  hands’,  it  is  completely  reli¬ 
able,  every  bit  as  dependable  as  the  Scan-A-Graver  we  have 
used  for  the  past  se\en  years. 

“Yes,  you  can  quote  me— ‘we’re  sold  on  Scan-A-Sizer  In'cause 
Scan-A-Sizer  helps  us  sell’.’’ 

For  full  information  on  tho  Scon-A-Sitor  addrott  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  Inc.,  88-M  Van  Wyck  Exprottway,  Jamaica, 

N.Y.  Dopt.  100-44A. 


GR^PH/C  EQUIPMENT,  Inc. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER«-SCAN-A-SIZER^ 
Electronic  Engraving  Machine! 


(Advertisement ) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh ! 


Fastest  ''News  Service" 
in  Town! 

Had  a  frantic  wire  from  Washington 
yesterday — saying  that  the  local  Con¬ 
gressman  was  making  a  surprise  visit 
and  a  short  speech.  Could  I  get  the 
word  around  fast? 

No  time  for  a  special  edition  of  the 
Clarion,  so  I  turned  to  the  fastest 
**news  service"  in  town  .  .  .  Windy 
Taylor.  He  spent  an  hour  mobilizing 
his  Lodge  and  Court  House  cronies — 
all  pretty  fair  talkers — and  the  rest  is 
history.  Biggest  turnout  ever. 

As  a  newspaperman,  I  hate  to  admit 
it — but  facts  are  facts.  The  Windys 
of  this  world  aren’t  only  quicker  news 
spreaders  than  our  paper  .  .  .  they’ve 
even  got  better  circulation. 

From  where  I  sit,  some  of  us  would 
rather  talk  than  eat,  while  others  are 
close-mouthed  .  .  .  just  as  some  of  us 
like  coffee  and  others  prefer  a  glass  of 
beer.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  both 
attitudes.  But  if  you  go  in  for  gab — 
don't  talk  against  someone  just  because 
you  don't  happen  to  agree  with  him  on 
some  question  of  personal  choice.  Use 
your  own  "'good  censorship." 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


News  Team’s 
Stories  Spur 
Prison  Reform 

Miami,  Fla. 

Prodded  by  disclosures  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Miami  News,  the 
Florida  Legislature  meeting  in 
special  session  recently  passed 
a  bill  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
state’s  prison  system. 

The  legislative  step  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  first  of  many  de¬ 
signed  to  revamp  Florida’s 
penal  setup,  eventually  taking 
it  out  of  politics  and  putting 
it  in  the  hands  of  recognized 
prison  experts.  Under  Florida 
law,  supervision  of  the  state’s 
prisons  is  handled  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  cleanup  followed  a  series 
of  fast-breaking  events  which 
began  May  17  when  200  in¬ 
mates  rioted  at  Raiford.  That 
was  the  lever  that  led  to  rev¬ 
elations  of  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  prison. 

The  Miami  News  assigned 
five  reporters  to  find  out  the 
story  behind  the  story.  Other 
newspapers  throughout  the  state 
took  up  the  fight. 

The  News,  however,  had  a 
jump  on  the  story:  Reporter 
Damon  Runyon  Jr.  was  in 
Starke,  the  town  nearest  Rai¬ 
ford,  on  another  assignment 
dealing  with  the  prison,  when 
the  riot  broke  out. 

He  and  a  photographer,  Lynn 
Pelham,  were  among  the  first 
at  the  scene  when  word  of  the 
uprising  leaked  out. 

Barred  from  entering  the 
prison  gates  by  Warden  DeWitt 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Pelham  hired  a 
plane  and  took  pictures  from 
the  air.  One  photo  showed  the 
van(|uished  prisoners  clustered 
in  the  center  of  the  prison  base¬ 
ball  diamond  under  guards’ 
guns. 

The  I'iot  was  referred  to  as 
the  “beans  rebellion’’  because 
of  the  antipathy  of  the  inmates 
1  to  the  steady  diet  of  beans. 
Later,  however,  the  News  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  trouble  ran 
deeper. 

On  the  heels  of  the  riot,  the 
j  News  published  a  letter  smug- 
!  gled  out  of  Raiford  by  Russell 
;  Tongay,  37-year-old  Miami 
,  swimming  instructor  serving  10 
years  for  manslaughter  in  the 
death  of  his  five-year-old 
daughter.  Tongay  alleged  that 
I  he  had  been  beaten  by  guards 
I  and  inmates  and  that  his  arm 
1  had  been  broken  by  cellmates. 

'  His  story  was  confirmed. 

Reporting  from  the  scene,  Mr. 
I  Runyon  told  of  widespread  dope 


peddling  and  homosexualism 
among  the  prison  population. 

These  reports,  as  well  as 
other  irregularities,  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  News  reporter  Dom 
Bonafede,  then  assigned  to  do 
a  comprehensive  series  on  the 
prison.  Mr.  Bonafede,  following 
an  appeal  and  interview  with 
Gov.  Collins,  on  May  26  was  the 
first  newsman  admitted  into 
Raiford  after  the  riot. 

An  invisible  but  impenetrable 
wall  of  secrecy  surrounded  the 
prison,  Mr.  Bonafede  reported. 
The  press  was  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  went  on  behind  the 
prison’s  walls.  Even  the  families 
of  prison  employes  were  pledged 
to  secrecy. 

His  seven-part  series  was 
featured  across  page  one  of 
the  News.  Later,  he  wrote  an¬ 
other  series  pointing  up  the 
economic  waste  within  the 
state’s  prison  system. 

Other  News’  reporters  who 
contributed  to  the  running 
story  on  Raiford  were  Charles 
Hesser,  political  writer;  Bob 
Delaney,  Tallahassee  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Sanford  Schnier, 
police  reporter. 

A  reprint  of  the  News’  stories 
was  compiled  in  booklet  form 
and  distributed  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  prior  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  session  during  which  the 
reform  bill  was  passed. 

• 

‘This  Week’  Moving 
To  Larger  Quarters 

Effective  Oct.  22,  This  Week 
magazine  will  transfer  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  the  Graybar 
Building  to  the  new  .SO-ston,-, 
glass-and-steel  office  building 
at  485  Lexington  Avenue,  di¬ 
rectly  across  from  the  Grand 
Central  Palace. 

This  Week  will  occupy  the 
entire  12th  floor  totaling  some 
28,500  square  feet  of  air-condi¬ 
tioned  office  space.  The  move 
will  permit  the  consolidation  of 
all  main  office  operations— ad¬ 
ministration,  advertising  .sales, 
editorial,  marketing,  research, 
promotion,  accounting,  purchas¬ 
ing,  etc.,  on  one  level.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  the  magazine’s  various 
departments  have  been  .spread 
out  over  several  floor.s  at  its 
former  quarters  in  the  Gray¬ 
bar  Building. 

In  1935,  This  Week  started 
with  distribution  by  21  Sunday 
newspapers  with  combined 
circulation  of  about  4,000,000. 
Total  advertising  revenue  that 
year  was  $1,229,043.  Today, 
37  newspapers  carry  This 
Week;  circulation  is  nearly 
12,000,000 ;  and  advertising 
revenue  for  1956  will  top  $3.'),- 
000,(  00. 
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Arena  in  the  round 


During  the  coming  season  basketball 
fans  will  enjoy  games  at  Georgia  Tech 
in  a  new  arena  now  under  construction. 
The  picture  shows  the  framework  for 
the  steel  dome,  containing  a  gotxl  many 
tons  of  Bethlehem  structural  steel,  as 
erection  neared  completion. 

The  arena  will  be  named  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Memorial  Center.  The  270-foot- 
diameter  steel  dome  is  the  only  portion 
visible  above  ground  level.  The  rows  of 


seats  in  tiers,  and  playing  floor,  are  in  a 
huge  excavation  shaped  like  a  bowl. 

All  of  the  exactly  69S)9  seats  will  be 
good  seats.  Aeck  Associates,  of  Atlanta, 
the  architects,  planned  the  arena  to  give 
every  spectator  a  clear,  unobstructed 
view'  of  the  entire  floor,  making  it  easy 
to  follow  the  play.  Everyone  seated  in  a 
given  row  will  be  exactly  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  floor. 

These  are  functional  advantages,  and 


they  weighed  heavily  with  the  architc'cts 
in  their  decision  to  give  the  arena  its 
interesting  circular  form.  Economic  con¬ 
siderations  alike  favored  the  circular 
design.  The  architects’  studies  showeil 
that  by  designing  the  arena  as  a  round 
building  they  could  use  thiny-two  built- 
up  steel  girders,  all  identical  in  sire  and 
shape,  as  the  main  elements  in  the 
framework,  bringing  sizable  savings  in 
design  and  fabrication. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Empu>ykrs  like  Mr.  LeToiirneau  (|iiirkly  note  the 
eperial  afivantapes  of  the  May  Bine  Cross  Plans 
Mork  direetly  with  local  hospitals  to  help  |>eople  meet 
hospital  care  eosts. 

This  relationship  has  made  jwssible  the  unique  Blue 
('ross  aim — to  provide  not  dollar  alloManees,  but  hos¬ 
pital  care  p<M>ple  need.  This  is  realistic  protection  that 
practical  men  appreciate. 

Acceptance  anti  siip|M>rt  of  Blue  Cross  by  business 
Icailers  account  im|>ortantly  for  the  52  million  member 
enrollment!  The  majority  of  Blue  Cross  members  enjoy 
this  protection  because  their  employers  make  it  avail¬ 
able  through  a  company  group.  More  than  300,000 
American  firms,  today,  bring  their  workers  Blue  Cross. 

Knthusiasm  tif  scores  of  executives  for  Blue  Cross  has 
gone  far  beyond  just  business  consitlerations.  Seeing  in 
Blue  Cross  an  effective,  voluntary  way  to  help  their 


own  communities  and  to  meet  a  national  problem,  they 
have  supported  Blue  Cross  personally  by  serving  as 
board  members  and  trustees  of  local  Plans. 

Progress  reports  on  the  grow’th  of  Blue  Cross  and 
voluntary  health  care  prepayment  in  America  are  yours 
in  the  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  Write  Blue  ('ross  Commis¬ 
sion,  Dept.  919,  125  IWorth  Mirhifian,  ('hiatftp  11,  III. 


Executive  praises  close  cooperation 
between  Blue  Cross  and  local  hospitals . . . 

RICHARD  H.  LeTOURNEAU,  Vice  President,  of  R.  G. 
LeToiirneau,  Inc.,  has  this  to  say:  “Re  like  the  teay  Blue 
Cros.s  u'orks  tcith  the  hospitals  to  help  our  people  when 
they  need  eare.’^ 


BLUFCROSS. 


HELPS  PAY 

HOSPITAL  BILLS 


^Blue  Cro9M  and  symhoi  ref(i$irrrd  hy 
the  dmerimn  Hospital  Ataarintion 
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CHARLES  W.  NE>^HALL.  Jr.,  President,  Flifrlit  Refuel¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  re|K»rl»:  “77ie  cost  has  been  very  stnall,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  help  Blue  Shield  gives  our  people  in 
meeting  their  doctor  bills.** 


Company  president  cites  broad  benefits., 
low  cost  of  Blue  Shield  protection . . . 


Modkun  ItusiiicssiiH'ii  have  many  ty|M-s  of  employee 
health  rare  pr«>»rams  to  eh<K)s«*  from.  That  so 
many  ehoos«‘  Hlue  Shiehl  is  an  impressive  emlors<Mnent 
of  this  program  .  .  .  <iramatie  pr(M»f  of  its  value. 

\fanagement  evaluation  does  not  overhM>k  that  Hlue 
Shi«*hl  Plans  are  sponsoretl  hv  dtulors  in  their  own  areas, 
as  well  as  by  eomtmmit\ -eonseioiis  business  |M‘ople. 
Highest  ethical  stamlanis  are  coupled  with  sound  biisi* 
ness  practices. 

Civic-minded  executives,  tim.  recognize  Hlue  Shield 
Plans  as  organizations  de«licated  solely  to  In-tter  health 
care  for  everyone.  All  money  received  by  any  Hlue 
Shield  Plan,  except  for  necessary  administrative  ex|)ense, 
gws  toward  doctor  care  of  members.  Vi  bat  benefits  the 
community  and  workers  benefits  employers. 

The  urge  for  progress  so  typical  of  American  business 
is  reflecte«l  in  Hlue  Shield  Plans.  Across  America,  more 


and  more  companies  are  bringing  their  w«)rkers  Hlue 
Shield.  Some  |M*ople  each  working  day  become 

members. . .joining  the  .37  million  who  already  helong. 

Facts  of  interest  to  the  growing  number  of  Hlue  Shield 
members  in  your  <‘ommunity  are  contained  in  the  Hlue 
Shield  Press  Kit.  .lust  write  Itliie  Shield  (’.ommission. 
Dept.  9P),  42.')  \t)rth  Mirhifian,  (  ’.hirago  1 1,  III. 


HELPS  MEET 


DOCTOR  BILLS 


'^Service  mark$  rpjciWrW  &y 
Hlue  ShieM  Medical  (are  Plane 
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5-Centers  Dubbed 
‘Gutless  Wonders’ 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trem 


Philadelphia 

If  your  paper  hasn’t  gone  to 
7c  per  copy  you  may  apply  for 
membership  in  the  society  of 
“Gutless  Wonders.” 

Richard  E.  Rentz,  publisher 
of  the  New  Castle  News,  gave 
that  sporting  appellation  to  the 
nickle-nursing  newspapers  this 
week  in  a  circulation  forum  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  meeting 
Oct.  13. 

Mr.  Rentz  called  upon  several 
newcomers  to  the  7-42  Club  (7c 
daily,  42c  weekly)  to  testify  as 
to  the  ease  with  which  they 
have  obtained  more  revenue. 

The  Norristown  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  published  in  an  area  close 
to  Philadelphia,  jumped  to  7-42 
in  April  1953,  lost  12%  circula¬ 
tion  in  two  months,  but  re¬ 
bounded  and  now  the  total  sale 
is  higher  than  before  the  raise, 
according  to  John  T.  McGuire, 
promotion  manager. 

The  loss  of  revenue  due  to 
the  temporary  drop  in  sales,  he 
said,  was  offset  somewhat  by 
the  use  of  less  newsprint.  A 
20,000-circulation  paper  can 
pick  up  $80,000  additional  reve- 


.  .  .  For  Western  Distribution 

Save  freight  costs  and  accurately 
time  distribution!  Send  us  copy, 
mats  or  plates  for  your  broadside; 
advertising  circular;  newspaper; 
catalog;  comic  book,  etc.,  on 
NEWSPRINT -one  or  "full'’  color. 
We  do  the  rest;  door-to-door  distri¬ 
bution,  mailing  and  dispatching. 
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Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS.  INC. 


Greatest  rotary  press 
facilities  in  the  West! 


Exclusively  Newsprint 
2621  W.  54  St.,  Los  Angeles  43,  Cal. 


^  Send  me  estimate  on  attached  or 
per  enclosed  specifications. 


1 

1  City 

1 

1 

L 

nue  in  a  year  by  raising  from 
.5c  to  7c,  and  giving  the  car¬ 
riers  more  incentive  with  a 
boost  to  2c  per  copy,  or  12c  per 
subscriber. 

James  S.  Lyon,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Ob¬ 
server  and  Reporter,  reported 
that  the  paper  was  back  to  the 
March  level  after  dropping  900 
sales  with  a  rise  to  7c  in  March. 
The  boys  get  12c  of  the  42c 
weekly;  in  most  cases,  the  sub- 
.scriber  pays  45c  or  50c. 

Mr.  Lyon  advocated  that  pub¬ 
lishers  should  let  their  con¬ 
science  be  their  guide;  “if  you 
don’t  need  the  additional  reve¬ 
nue,  you  shouldn’t  raise  youi- 
price,”  he  said. 

On  Oct.  1  the  Tarentum  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  News  went  to  7-42 
and  anticipated  a  loss  of  1,000. 
However,  the  loss  was  only 
about  300  in  the  first  week, 
Eugene  A.  Simon,  publisher, 
reported.  The  notice  to  sub¬ 
scribers  was  carried  in  a  news 
story  on  Saturday.  The  raise 
went  into  effect  on  Monday. 

An  “August  Festival  of  Read¬ 
ing”  during  which  slam-bang 
promotion  and  page-one  display 
drew  attention  to  special  fea¬ 
tures  was  credited  with  giving 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
its  largest  summertime  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  best  circulation 
month  for  the  year  to  date. 

With  175,000  jobless  in  the 
automotive  city,  a  drop  of  at 
least  10,000  in  daily  sales  was 
anticipated,  said  Frederick  N. 
Lowe,  Free  Press  promotion-re¬ 
search  director.  But  this  didn’t 
materialize  and  one  outstand¬ 
ing  gain  of  10%  was  achieved 
in  mail  subscription  at  the  same 
time  the  promotion  effort  spur¬ 
red  a  buildup  in  the  carrier 
organization.  Mr.  Lowe  said  the 


"Sanding  my  husband  off  with  those  candidates!  Look  what  doing 
the  dishes  does  to  my  hands!" 


Free  Press  now  has  9,000  boys 
handling  routes. 

The  46-day  shutdown  last 
Winter  that  retarded  the  circu¬ 
lation  gains  of  all  Detroit  pa¬ 
pers  proved  beneficial  to  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  its 
editor,  Lynn  S.  Miller,  reported. 
The  Tribune,  he  said,  added 
5,100  new  subscribers  and  held 
60%  of  them  after  the  Detroit 
papers  resumed.  The  Tribune, 
a  daily  since  1925,  has  now 
gone  over  the  40,000-mark. 


Triple-S  Stamps 
Get  Color  Shot 


I 


for  Circulators 

DEAS 


3  folders  a  month  of  timely 
ideas  to  train  district  men  and 
carriers  to  boost  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice.  50-60  pages  of  pep  letters, 
bulletins,  new  posters,  contests, 
promotion  offers,  mail  renewal, 
other  ready-to-use  tips.  1st  copy 
FREE  on  trial  subscription. 


N.  B.  A. 


Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplic: 


ACEJ  Encourages 
H.  S,  Recruiting 

Chicago 

Members  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  adopted  a  resolution, 
encouraging  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  associations  to  take  an 
active  part  in  recruiting  high 
school  graduates  for  newspa¬ 
per  work. 

ACEJ  already  has  distribu¬ 
ted  15,000  copies  of  “Careers 
in  Journalism,”  published  by 
the  Council  and  covering  oj)- 
portunities  in  all  mass  com¬ 
munications  media.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  distribute  the  booklet, 
which  covers  newspapering,  as 
a  part  of  their  recruitment 
program. 

Copies  of  “Careers  in  Jour¬ 
nalism”  can  be  obtained  at  35c 
each  by  writing  to  John 
Stempel,  director  of  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
ACEJ.  Inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Stempel  in  care 
of  Ernie  Pyle  Hall,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Full-page,  four  color  ads  in 
Sunday  newspaper  sujiplemenU 
have  been  added  to  Triple-S 
Blue  Stamp  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  (via  Hilton  and  Riggio). 

A  color  page  will  run  Oct.  28 
in  the  New  York  Sunday  NeKs 
magazine  and  on  Dec.  2  in  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  maga¬ 
zine. 

Black  and  white  new.-^paper 
copy  in  910  and  552  lines  has 
l)een  appearing  in  82  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  New 
York  State  and  lower  Connecti¬ 
cut  region  including  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  since  Sept.  25. 

Triple-S  Blue  Stamps  are 
distributed  through  Grand 
Union  and  more  than  .3,000 
other  retail  outlets. 


Advice  to  Students* 
Seeking  Radio  Johs 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Young  journalists  aiming  at 
the  radio  and  television  news 
field  should  include  speech  and 
drama  in  their  college  work, 
Basil  C.  Raffety,  state  news 
editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
Omaha  Bureau,  advised  at  the 
annual  Roundtable  for  Student 
Editors  at  Creighton  University 
here  Oct.  13. 

“I  don’t  think  news  reporting 
is  something  you  can  pick  up 
on  a  part  time  basis  or  a  job 
to  be  assumed  lightly,”  Mr. 
Raffety  said.  “You  should  be  a 
newsman  first  and  an  announc¬ 
er  second,  but  you  should  not 


ignore  the  second  part. 
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For  available-light  photography,  for  fast  action,  for  special  as¬ 
signments  and  feature  shots,  Tri-X  gives  you  the  speed  you 
need — ASA  indexes  of  200  daylight,  160  tungsten.  This  new 
high-speed  panchromatic  film  lets  you  work  under  almost  “im- 

B  possible”  available-light  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  professionals 
regularly  more  than  double 
the  working  speed  of  Tri-X 
by  controlling  development. 

Grain  is  moderate,  latitude 
to  both  over-  and  underexpo¬ 
sure  and  over-  and  underde¬ 
velopment  is  amazing.  Tonal 
separation  and  image  sharp¬ 
ness  are  excellent. 


in  black-and-white 
for  every  need 


Taken  without  flash,  I  200  at  f  4.7  and  developed  for  6  minutes  in  Kodok  Dektol. 


KODAK  PLUS-X  and 

KODAK  VERICHROME  PAN  FILMS 


What  do  you  want  when  you  use  a  roll 
film  ...  an  all-round  film  . . .  ultrahigh 
emulsion  speed  .  .  .  micro-fine  grain? 
The  choice  is  yours.  All  of  the  new 
Kodak  films  are  fast  and  have  great 
latitude.  All  are  the  product  of  Kodak’s 
advanced  emulsion-making  techniques. 

Many  press  photographers  have  al¬ 
ready  found  out  how  these  films  comple¬ 
ment  the  inherent  advantages  of  roll- 
film  cameras  for  many  types  of  press 
photography. 


For  normal  daylight  shooting  or  for  flash  or  strobe,  these  two 
new  all-round  films  are  superb.  F''or  35mm,  new  Plus-X  . . .  with 

grain  and  extra  speed . . . 
comes  in  20-  and  36-exposure 
New  Verichrome 


magazines, 

Pan  has  a  panchromatic  emul¬ 
sion  with  these  same  fine  fea¬ 
tures  . . .  and  comes  in  stand¬ 
ard  roll-film  sizes.  Both  films 
give  you  ASA  ratings  of  80 
daylight  and  64  tungsten. 


Direct  sunlight  and  flash  exposures  may  be  too  bright  for  ultrafast 
Tri'X;  look  best  with  medium-speed  Plus-X  or  Verichrome  Pan. 


KODAK  PANATOMIC-X  FILM 


KODAK  ROLL  FILMS  DATA 


For  hyper-critical  work,  where  film  sj^eed  is  not  the  vital  factor, 
Panatomic-X  gives  you  micro-fine  grain,  balanced  panchromatic 
sensitivity,  high  resolution  and  acutance  for  the  ultimate  in  im¬ 
age  sharpness.  Textures  and  details  come  alive,  even  when  you 

enlarge  a  small  ];)ortion  of  a 
small  negative.  Its  speed — 
healthy  25  daylight,  20  tung- 
sten — can  be  boosted  when 
you're  sure  of  a  correct 
minimum  exposure. 
Panatomic-X  comes  in  j 

f '  35mm  and  most  roll-  J 

film  sizes.  M 


ASA 

exposure 

indexes 


EspMitlly 
usrfut  for: 


Stiarpness 


Poor  light  end 
tasi.action  shots 
where  you  need 
extremely  high 
film  speed 


Daylight  200 
Tungsten  160 


Pkis-X 

and 

Veri- 

chrome 

Pan 


All-round  pic¬ 
ture  making,  day¬ 
light  and  flash: 
good  detail  and 
texture  in 
enlargements 


Daylight  80 
T  ungsten  64 


Extreme  enlargement  from  35mm  negative,  made  with  Pane- 
tomic-X. 


Pana- 

tamie-X 


Finest  detail, 
texture:  big  en¬ 
largements  of 
top  quality 


Extrema 


Daylight  2S 
Tungrten  20 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y.  . ell 


GREENWOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Graccville,  SPRINKLED  ACROSS  DIXIE  arc  modern  shopping  centers 
Florida,  operates  the  world's  largest  peanut  shelling  plant.  In  I9SS,  like  the  Normandale  Center  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Twenty-nine 
Greenwoc^  paid  farmers  over  $10  million  for  peanut,  soybean  air-conditioned  stores  are  already  operating.  Blueprints  provide  for 
and  cottonseed  crops.  Products  include  peanuts;  oils;  farm  feeds.  17  more,  an  auditorium  seating  600  and  3,000  parking  spaces. 


ELECTRONIC  TUBES  are  conditioned  and  tested  in  huge 
racks  at  General  Electric's  4-year-old  Anniston,  Alabama  plant. 
Here,  200  men  and  2,100  women  earn  about  $6  million  a  year, 
while  manufacturing  approximately  35  million  tubes  annually. 


ACOUSTICAL  TILE,  and  14  other  hberboard  building  materials  are 
produced  by  906  employees  working  'round  the  clock  at  Armstrong  Cork's 
IS-acre  Macon,  Georgia  plant.  Since  opening  the  plant  eight  years  ago, 
Armstrong  Cork  has  increased  production  capacity  by  100%. 
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LOOKING  SOUTH 


Shadad  laction  dasignata*  oraa  larvad  by  lha  four 
invastor-ownad  alactrk  powar  companiat  in  Tha 
Southam  Company  syttam. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 


Down  Mi,  people  earn,  spend, 
save  more  tkn  erer  hfore! 


i 

ATLANTA’S  MUNICIPAL  AIRPORT  ranks 
Sth  in  the  nation  in  landings  and  takeoffs ;  during 
19SS,  there  was  one  every  2  minutes,  10  seconds. 
Here,  last  year,  1,007,953  passengers  boarded  air¬ 
liners  ;  air  express  and  freight  shipments  in-and-out 
weighed  over  SO  million  pounds.  Overall  operation 
requires  the  work  of  some  5,000  employees  who 
earn  S24  million  annually.  Work  will  start  soon  on 
Atlanta’s  new  $10  million  passenger  terminal.  Big, 
but  not  unique,  Atlanta  is  just  one  of  fifty-two  busy 
Southern  cities  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Mississippi  with  regularly  scheduled  flights. 


Alabama  Power  Company  Gulf  Power  Company 

Birmingham,  Alabama  Pensacola,  Florida 

Georgia  Power  Company  Mississippi  Power  Company 
Atlanta,  Georgia  Gulfport,  Mississippi 


growing  cotton  under  control- 
kd  conditions  to  find  out  how  different 
■utricnts  affect  plant  growth  is  Just  one 
of  over  300  projects  being  carried  on  at 
'he  API  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
L  'Km,  Auburn,  Alabama.  The  findings  of 
f  agricultural  research  teams  in  Southern 
1  schools  contribute  immeasurably  to  the 
'  South’s  farm  economy. 


BLESSING  THE  FISHING  FLEET  is  an  Old  World  custom  that  highlights  the  annual  Biloxi,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Shrimp  Festival.  Around  Biloxi,  a  257-year-old  city  which  has  been  under  eight  flags,  fishing  is  a 
$5  million-a-year  industry;  other  income  includes  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  payrolls  exceeding  $55  million. 
In  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  area,  tourists  annually  spend  almost  $200  million. 
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Business  is  good  in  Dixie.  Incomes  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Mississippi 
are  up  more  than  60%  since  1947  . . .  wholesale  sales  are  9%  ahead  of  last  year  . . . 
retail  sales  top  1955’s . . .  and  bank  balances  in  the  four  states  are  at  all-time  highs! 

Trends  point  upward;  and  electric  power  is  no  exception.  Electric  generating 
capacity  of  The  Southern  Company  system  has  been  increased  126%  since  1947; 
and  it  will  be  doubled  again  in  the  next  nine  years,  according  to  present  plans. 

By  any  measure  of  progress — incomes,  retail  sales,  bank  balances  or  electric 
power  sales — the  records  of  the  past  and  prospects  for  the  future  definitely  indicate 
that  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  the  South. 


t 


Role  of  Press  Assayed 
In  Land  of  Collision 


has  persisted  in  some  quarters 
of  initiating  a  regulation  which 
would  require  foreign  language 
dailies  to  print  a  portion  of 
their  daily  news  in  Hebrew. 

For  all  Israel  newspapers,  ir¬ 
respective  of  language,  the 
newsprint  picture  has  happily 

improved  during  the  past  two  _  _ _ 

years.  A  $4,000,000  enterprise  collision.  The  most  recent  is 
established  with  U.  S.  capital  is  that  of  Suez.  The  most  tragic 
now  meeting  most  of  the  local  jg  that  of  Palestine  divided, 
newsprint  demands  where  once  Perhaps  there  will  be  others, 
sizeable  outlays  of  precious  but  in  them,  too,  the  newspa- 
hard  currency  were  required  to  pgr  will  face  a  sharp  challenge, 
import  rolls.  .  .  . 

Thus  far,  the  operation  of  a 

paper  mill  within  her  borders  Palestine?  How  well  have  Amer- 
has  not  favorably  affected  the  jean  newspapermen  reported 
austerity  size  of  Israeli  dailies,  ^be  Palestine  issue  to  the  read- 
Papers  still  run  four  page  daily  gj-s  at  home?  How  well  have 
editions,  eight  page  week-  ^be  newspapers  in  the  Middle 
enders.  Strong  pressure  from  East  reported  this  collision? 
religious  circles  continues  to  What  do  the  Arabs  say  about 
bar  any  hope  of  a  Saturday  ^be  American  press  ?  Ask 
edition.  The  publisher  of  one  newspapermen.  Ask  laymen.  In 
daily  was  recently  hauled  into  fact,  ask  some  Americans  who 
court  on  charges  that  his  type-  |jyg  there  and  work  there.  They 
setters  began  working  on  the  are  almost  in  complete  agree- 
Sunday  morning  edition  before  far  as  the  news  cover- 


Israeli  Press 

(Continued  from  -page  14) 


(Mr.  Campbell  i»  dean  of  the 
School  of  Jowmaliam  at  Florida 
State  University.  In  Februanj 
and  March  he  was  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  on  assignment  under 
the  State  Department’s  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  service.) 


What  has  been  the  role  of 

the  newspaper,  for  example,  in  ^rab  countries  slows  down  the 

process  —  sometimes  so  long 
that  a  release  of  the  Arab  ver¬ 
sion  may  come  too  late  to  be 
news. 

So  much  for  the  Arab  atti¬ 
tude  toward  American  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Refugee  Press 
Consider  now  the  role  of  the 
Arab  newspapers.  Actually  the 
newspapers  of  Jordan  are  the 
refugee  press  of  a  refugee 

Spokesman’s  release  wraps  up  the  sunset.  Sabbath’s  end,  on  ^be  Palestine  collision  people.  In  fact,  600,000  of  the 

the  “incident”  in  two  to  four  Saturday  evening.  jg  concerned.  1,500,000  Jordanians  are  dis- 

tightly  written  paragraphs.  Unlike  the  United  States,  placed  persons.  So  are  their 

In  a  country  where  border  Israel  has  no  home  town  week-  A  Strong  Belief  journalists, 

clashes  are  almost  as  common  lies.  Production  costs  coupled  The  American  newspapers,  When  Israel  was  established, 

as  road  accidents  in  the  U.  S.,  with  limited  prospects  for  ad-  say  the  Arabs,  are  anti-Arab.  Palestinian  refugees  left  their 
the  number  of  casualties  and  vertising  make  any  such  pub-  They  are  pro-Israel.  Talk  to  homes  and  their  orange  groves, 
the  extent  of  damages  deter-  lishing  project  highly  risky,  the  newspapermen  of  the  Mid-  They  left  their  personal  pos- 
mine  the  “play”  afforded  Israel-  What  publishing  circles  here  die  East  in  Cairo  or  Alexan-  sessions  and  business  property. 
Arab  skirmishes  by  the  local  foresee  is  a  trend  toward  the  dria,  in  Jerusalem  or  Damascus,  Newspapermen  were  no  ex¬ 
press  here.  A  good  sized  “inci-  insertion  by  existing  dailies  of  and  that  is  their  answer.  ception.  They  left  their  news- 

dent”  in  which  20  or  more  are  special  sectional  editions  within  They  offer  several  answers  paper  plants  and  printing 
killed,  rates  an  extra  edition  a  main  news  format.  The  inser-  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Some  equipment  in  Jaffa.  They,  too, 
depending  on  when  the  story  tions  would  be  included  within  contend  that  the  American  left  their  homes,  their  private 
breaks.  the  regular  editions  once  a  press  is  owned  and  operated  by  belongings,  and  their  tangible 

Roughly  the  size  of  New  week  with  a  short  daily  column  the  Jews.  Factual  proof  to  the  assets.  Some  say  they  were 
Jersey,  Israel  probably  boasts  covering  local  events  in  major  contrary  seldom  convinces  lucky  to  escape  alive, 
more  publications  per  square  communities.  them,  for  they  prefer  to  believe  Today  in  Jordan — a  country 

mile  than  any  other  country  Pace-setter  among  Israeli  what  they  want  to  believe.  three-fourths  the  size  of  Flo- 

outside  the  United  States.  A  dailies  is  the  punchy  after-  xhe  Jews  control  advertising  rida— there  are  four  dailies  and 
breakdown  shows  20  dailies,  60  nooner  Ma’anv,  which  crams  America,  so  they  control  two  weeklies.  The  total  circu- 
weeklies  and  260  other  regular-  spot  news  and  well-edited  fea-  ^g^g  policy,  Arabs  of  the  Mid-  lation  of  these  dailies  is  about 

ly  published  periodicals,  150  of  tures  into  its  slender  seven  jig  East  insist.  Thus,  if  it  is  16,000  or  about  one-fourth  that 

which  appear  twice  monthly.  column  tabloid  form.  Hitting  ^rue  that  most  retail  establish-  of  the  country’s  two  leading 

Almost  as  many  dailies  are  the  60,000  daily  mark,  Ma’ariv  ^ents  are  owned  by  Jews,  does  dallies  in  1947. 

published  in  foreign  languages  uses  all  sorts  of  give-aways  to  it  follow  that  they  regulate  Scarcity  of  Newspapers 

here  as  appear  in  Hebrew.  Talk  boost  circulation.  ng^s  treatment  by  advertising  Three  of  the  dailies  and  one 

w  '  '  ■  — ■  ■  ."j  '■  only  in  newspapers  which  are  weekly  in  Jordan  are  published 

They  remain  un-  Jn  Jerusalem,  one  daily  in  Am- 
when  evidence  is  man.  one  weeklv  in  Bethlehem. 
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Shrinking  Map  of  U.  S. 
Shows  One  Reason  for 
Air  Travel’s  Leadership  today 


Here  is  how  the  nation 
looked,  in  terms  of  air 
travel  time,  less  than  30 
years  ago— in  1927,  when 
United  Air  Lines  began 
the  first  transcontinental 


In  1933,  when  United  in¬ 
troduced  the  nation’s  first 
all-metal,  low-wing  twin- 
engined  transport,  the 
map  began  to  shrink 
rapidly: 


Five-mile-a-minute  DC- 
6s  went  into  service  in 
1947,  and  the  airline  time 
map  looked  like  this: 


Then  in  1954  came  the 
DC-7,  providing 
coast-to-coast  nonstop 
service,  and  here’s  what 
happened: 


In  terms  of  travel  time,  the  dimensions 
of  our  nation  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  progress  of  commercial  air  trans¬ 
portation.  The  shrinking  maps  at  left 
help  explain  why  the  airlines’  influence 
on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  this 
nation  has  been  incalculable  in  its 
benefits. 

It  also  helps  to  explain  why  there  has 
been  such  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
popularity  of  air  travel.  Today  the  air¬ 
lines  account  for  more  pas.senger  miles 
than  any  other  form  of  intercity  trans¬ 
portation  —  in  fact,  the  nation’s  four 
largest  intercity  public  pas.senger  car¬ 
riers  are  now  airlines. 

We  in  the  industry  expect  the  volume 
of  air  travel  to  double  in  the  next  ten 
years.  That  estimate  of  growth  —  as 
many  estimates  of  the  past  have  been  — 
may  be  conservative.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  you  can  be  sure  that  United  Air 
Lines  and  the  industry  will  give  you 
even  more  speed,  convenience,  comfort 
and  dependability  in  the  years  ahead. 


Jet  airliners,  by  1959,  will 

1 

have  an  even  more  strik¬ 

ing  effect  on  the  nation’s 

PRESIDENT 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 


-rr  .  r 


UNITED 
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Arab  Press 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

«d  by  multiple  column  heads, 
some  of  which  are  printed  in 
red  ink.  Few  photographs  are 
used.  Usually  they  are  one  or 
two  columns  in  width.  One  daily 
uses  a  U.  S.  picture  service. 
Sometimes  photogi-aphs  and 
halftones  provided  by  the  USIS 
are  used. 

I  News  emphasis  usually  is  on 
the  Palestine  issue.  News  of  the 
I  Arab  states  also  is  stressed. 
Foreign  news  if  related  to  the 
Middle  East  gets  front  page  at¬ 
tention.  Foreign  news  comes 
chiefly  from  the  .4rab  News 

•  Agency,  Reuters,  or  Associated 
Press. 

News  of  the  United  States 
‘  usually  is  that  related  to  the 
Middle  East — a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  pronunciamento,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  shipment  of  arms 
or  a  comment  on  Cyprus.  News 
that  puts  the  United  States  in 

•  an  unfavorable  light  is  sure  to 
receive  attention. 

.4ttention  on  Politics 

Domestic  news  focuses  at¬ 
tention  on  politics.  While  cen- 
I  sorship  is  not  so  formidable  in 
Jordan  as  in  Egypt,  the  news¬ 
papers  seem  to  be  reluctant  to 
displease  the  public  affairs  of¬ 
ficer  of  Jordan.  Periodically,  it 
is  reported,  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ceive  some  kind  of  monetary 
handout. 

News  unfavorable  to  Russia 
is  not  printed  because  it  “would 
offend  too  many  readers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  newspaperman. 
.\t  least  two  of  the  dailies  in 
Jerusalem  consider  this  to  be  an 
expedient  policy. 

Limitations  of  space  make  it 
impossible  to  provide  either 
systematic  or  comprehensive 


Some  news  of  sports,  business, 
education,  agriculture,  and 
women’s  interests  is  published, 
but  is  limited. 

Editorial  viewpoints  of  the 
dailies  are  similar.  All  news¬ 
papers  demand  an  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Palestine  issue. 
They  want  justice  for  the  Arabs, 
although  not  all  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  editors  privately  insist  that 
the  Jews  should  be  pushed  into 
the  sea. 

Jordan  newspapers  have  their 
own  columnists,  but  there  are 
no  syndicated  columns.  Space 
for  real  reviewing  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  Nor  is  there  room  for 
analytical  or  interpretative  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Content  to  entertain  is  negli¬ 
gible.  Some  comic  materials  are 
used,  but  there  are  no  special 
Sunday  magazines.  The  dailies 
usually  are  only  six  or  eight 
pages  in  size,  so  space  is  lim¬ 
ited. 

Mystery  of  Survival 

How  do  the  newspapers  sur¬ 
vive?  That  is  a  mystery,  the 
total  circulation  of  the  four 
dailies  in  Jordan  adds  up  to 
about  16,000  copies  daily.  Many 
of  the  people  of  Jordan  are 
too  poor  to  buy  newspapers 
regularly.  They  are  too  poor  to 
buy  what  is  advertised.  More¬ 
over,  80%  or  more  are  illiterate 
— illiteracy  is  greater  in  Iraq, 
about  the  same  in  Kuwait, 
slightly  less  in  Egypt,  Lebanon, 
and  Syria. 

In  fact,  advertising  as  we 
have  developed  in  the  United 
States  may  not  be  adapted  to 
the  way  of  life  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  newspapers  in  Syria  are 
weak  for  some  of  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  newspapers  in  Egypt 
are  weak,  but  the  circulation 
of  the  33  dailies  is  estimated  to 


some  evidence  that  one  or  two 
newspapers  in  Damascus  are 
friendly  to  the  communists. 

46  Dailies  in  Egypt 

The  newspapers  of  Egypt  are 
more  successful  than  those  in 
most  of  the  other  Arab  states. 
The  46  dailies  claim  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  500,000.  They  are 
limited  by  government  censors. 

A  young  journalist  in  Damas¬ 
cus  said,  “We  like  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  government.”  An  older 
journalist  in  Jerusalem  was 
less  cordial.  As  an  orphan 
boy  he  had  been  reared  by 
American  missionaries,  yet  he 
spoke  with  indignation  and 
anger. 

“It  was  not  Hitler,  it  was  not 
Stalin,  it  was  Truman  and  his 
gangsters  who  wrecked  Pales¬ 
tine,”  he  said.  These  two  jour¬ 
nalists — one  young  and  one  old 
— expressed  the  viewpoint  again 
and  again  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
Middle  East.  Many  of  them  like 
Americans,  but  they  hate  the 
American  government. 

One  thing  is  certain.  .Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  need  to  re¬ 
examine  the  Palestine  issue. 
Their  newspapers  need  not  be 
pro-Arab  or  pro-Israel,  but 
they  can  be  accurate  and  un¬ 
biased. 

Donahue  &  Son 
In  the  News 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

It  was  a  busy  day  last  Satur¬ 
day  (Oct.  13)  for  Joseph  P. 
Donahue  Sr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  .\augatuck  Daily  News, 
and  his  family. 

The  Donahue  family  was  in 
Washington  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  “world’s  large.st 
birthday  card”  to  the  President 
at  the  White  House.  Nine- 


Free  Lance 
Story  Market 
‘Wide  Open’ 

A  “wide  open”  market  exists 
today  for  newspaper  people  in¬ 
terested  in  making  extra  money 
by  writing  for  magazines. 

Ted  M.  Levine,  instructor  of 
the  Opportunities  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Writing  course  at  New 
York  University,  has  completed 
a  survey  that  reveals  what  he 
described  as  “an  amazing 
growth  in  demand  for  non-fic¬ 
tion  with  a  corresponding 
dearth  of  writers  to  meet  it.” 

Hottest  field  at  present  is 
the  men’s  magazines.  Mr.  Le¬ 
vine  called  this  type  of  maga¬ 
zine  a  “current  fad”.  Articles 
of  masculine  interest  with 
“You-Appeal”  are  sought.  By 
that,  Mr.  Levine  explained,  the 
text  should  be  concerned  with 
situations  in  which  readers  may 
readily  identify  themselves. 
These  might  be  personal  adven¬ 
ture,  sports,  political  experi¬ 
ence,  business  success  etc. 

Another  rich  market,  particu¬ 
larly  for  women  writers,  are 
magazines  sold  in  grocery 
.stores.  Editors  of  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  also  have  notified  Mr. 
Levine  they  are  in  the  market 
for  non-fiction  articles,  which 
those  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  are  well  equipped  to  write. 

Mr.  Levine  listed  five  com¬ 
mon  “mistakes”  in  trying  to 
crack  the  magazine  market: 

1.  Reliance  on  quick,  surface 
research.  Magazine  articles 
must  be  researched  in  depth. 
“Like  an  iceberg,  nine-tenths  of 
the  material  gathered  for  a 
magazine  article  is  never  visible. 


news  coverage.  Objective  and 
balanced  reporting  is  not  com¬ 
mon,  for  there  is  bias  and  edi- 


be  150,000.  Many  of  them  are 
journals  of  opinion  more  than 
of  news.  In  fact,  some  of  the 


year-old  Joseph  P.  (Jay)  Dona¬ 
hue  Jr.,  was  selected  to  give 
the  seven-by-eight-foot  card  to 


but  the  reader  must  sense  that 
it  is  there,  nevertheless.” 

2.  Slap-dash  writing.  Writing 


torial  comment  in  the  news,  newspapermen  are  pamphleteers  the  President  after  he  won  first  for  magazines,  newspaper  peo- 

rather  than  reporters.  There  is  prize  in  the  “Ike  Day  Birth-  pie  should  forget  deadlines  to 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


'RITE-fOR  DETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  exchange 
KANSAS  CITY  MIS'-r^URI 


II  you  kovo  intornation«l  busInoM 
Intorosh  associatod  with  publiskin9, 
printing,  advartiting  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zealand,  raad  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  nawt- 
papar  devoted  to  thosa  closely  ro¬ 
uted  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Austrolk 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


day  Card”  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Naugatuck  Chaml>ei-  of 
Commerce. 

Jay  siient  one-half  hour  with 
Gen.  Eisenhower  after  which 
his  parents,  his  brother,  and 
his  sister  also  chatted  with  the 
Chief  Executive. 

The  same  day  Editor  Dona¬ 
hue  was  feted  by  250  persons, 
including  Connecticut  newspa¬ 
per  executives  and  political 
leaders.  He  was  cited  as  an 
“outstanding  newspaperman 
and  tireless  worker  for  civic 
improvements  in  Naugatuck.” 

Mr.  Donahue  is  a  registered 
Democrat  but  the  Daily  News 
is  supporting  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  it  did  in  1952. 


polish  copy.  “Best  articles  re¬ 
sult  from  meditation,  recollec¬ 
tion  and  tranquility." 

3.  Selection  of  subject.  “New.s- 
paper  training  tends  to  make 
newspaper  writers  look  for  the 
unusual;  what  magazines  want 
are  themes  of  interest  to  the 
greatest  number  of  [Teople  be¬ 
cause  they  can  identify  theni- 
.selves  with  them.” 

4.  Over-emphasis  on  informa¬ 
tion.  “The  ‘You-Approach’  calls 
for  emotion.  Facts  should  be 
told,  but  in  relation  to  personal 
living.” 

5.  Failure  to  study  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  are  some  7,500  publi¬ 
cations  that  pay  fair  prices  for 
non-fiction. 
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?  y  SANTA  CLAUS 
CALLING 

PERSON-TO-PERSON 
AND  THE  CALL  IS  FOR 
YOU,  MR.  PUBLISHER! 


His  “HO-HO-HO”  Won’t  be  so  jolly  if  you  don’t  get 
going  with  your  Holiday  preparations  and  help  your 
Readers  and  Advertisers  this  CHRISTMAS  SEASON! 

There  are  plenty  of  ads  to  he  sold — Copy  to  be  written 
and  dozens  of  other  Features  .  .  .  Your  Equipment  must 
be  ready  to  roll  off  those  gift  and  editorial  sections. 

CHECK  YOUR  LIST  OF  PLANT  NEEDS  NOW! 

Got  Plenty  of  Ad  and  Editorial  help? 

A  good  Supply  of  Type  and  Mats? 
Machinery  all  in  order? 

Plenty  of  Newsprint? 

Classified  Department  all  trained  for  Gift  Shopper 
Sections? 


FOR  WHATEVER  YOU  MAY  NEED,  USE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  aASSIFIED  SECTION. 

We’re  sending  ad  replies  off  as  fast  as  we  get  them — 
he  sure  to  send  your  ads  now  and  make  this  a  happy, 
helpful  Holiday  for  your  community. 

WRITE  I 

WIRE  I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
PHONE  I  CLASSIFIED  DEPT. 


1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Veteran  Newsman 
To  Cover  Europe 

Toledo,  Ohio 
A  veteran  newsman  who 
watched  the  League  of  Nations 
in  its  early  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival  and  who 


AP’s  Charges 
Held  Down  by 
World  Growth 


had  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  Al¬ 
lied  propaganda 
efforts  during 
World  War  II 
is  the  new 
European  cor¬ 
respondent  for 
the  Toledo 
Blade. 

Fernand  Au-  Auberionois 
berjonois,  who 

will  write  under  the  name  of 
Fernand  Fauber,  replaces  Blair 
Bolles,  who  has  returned  to 
this  country  and  is  presently 
with  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Blade. 

Of  Swiss  origin,  Mr.  Auber- 
jonois  covered  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  free-lance  writer 
in  the  early  1930s  while  a 
student  in  Geneva.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  193."  and 
remained  here. 

From  1942  to  1945,  he  con¬ 
ducted  psychological  warfare 
activities  in  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
Sicily,  England,  France  and 
Germany,  using  the  printed  and 
broadcast  word. 

For  the  past  three  years  he 
has  interested  himself  in  a  new 
specialty — the  Middle  East,  and 
in  particular  the  Suez  Canal. 


Illinois  ITU  Plans 


Philadelphu 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press,  told  Penn¬ 
sylvania  members  here  Oct.  12 
that  it  was  a  wise  decision  that 
was  made  a  decade  ago  to  em¬ 
bark  AP  on  a  worldwide  service 
program. 

The  “considerable  investment” 
— about  $500,000  a  year — which 
the  directors  authorized  right 
after  World  War  II  has  been 
responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  a  surplus  which  has  en¬ 
abled  AP  members  to  escape  an 
increase  in  assessments  for  the 
last  four  and  a  half  years,  Mr. 
McLean  reported. 

AP’s  president  also  mentioned 
the  contribution  of  radio  and 
television  members  toward  the 
achievement. 

Reminiscing  about  his  father’s 
and  his  own  long  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  AP,  Mr.  McLean,  who 
is  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said 
he  seriously  considers  if  he 
hasn’t  held  the  AP  presidency 
long  enough.  He  is  in  his  36th 
year  of  membership  and  20th 
year  of  the  presidency,  he  ob¬ 
served.  The  AP  by-law  limita¬ 
tion  of  three  terms  for  a  direc¬ 
tor  specifically  exempts  the 
president  “for  a  good  reason”— 
continuity  of  administration— 


New  Method  Program 

Springfield,  Ill. 

The  Illinois  Typographical 
Conference,  composed  of  46 
locals  of  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union,  announced 
a  program  for  local  union  affili¬ 
ates  to  train  their  members  in 
new  printing  methods,  including 
photo  composition. 

The  training  programs  are  to 
be  operated  in  local  union  halls, 
or  in  conjunction  which  voca¬ 
tional  and  trade  schools. 

“We  are  training  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  keep  up  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  printing  industry, 
such  as  photo  composition.  Tele¬ 
typesetter,  and  paste-up  proces¬ 
ses,”  explained  Laurence  E. 
O’Neil,  president,  Chicago  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  No.  16. 

• 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Reilly 

Mrs.  Nell  Reilly,  wife  of  C.  S. 
Reilly,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales,  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  died  Oct.  9  in  Chicago.  Be¬ 
sides  her  husband,  Mrs.  Reilly 
is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Donna  and  Nancy. 

EDITOR  a:  PU 


Mr.  Mcl^ean  commented.  It  has 
resulted,  he  said,  in  bringin); 
new  people  to  the  board  each 
year. 

“But  now,  in  my  ‘20th  year,” 
he  remarked,  “I  am  wondering 
if  I  haven’t  been  president  long 
enough.” 

The  Pennsylvania  members 
heard  a  report  by  Tom  Whitney 
on  the  changing  aspects  of 
Soviet  censorship  in  the  past 
few  years  since  he  was  Moscow 
correspondent.  They  elected 
David  M.  Turner,  publisher  of 
the  Towanda  Review,  as  state 
president. 


Million  Ads  Early 

Minneapous 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  published  their  one  mil¬ 
lion  classified  advertisement  of 
the  year  on  Oct.  2,  according 
to  Warren  Perry,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  It  marks 
the  11th  consecutive  year  such 
a  record  has  been  established. 
The  goal  beat  last  year’s  million 
mark  by  six  days. 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  October  20,  1956 
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U)|ci|  duL  f  |i/iomtse  uwLlkdV! 

This  young  blood  promised  to  build  a  house  before  they  married!  Between  the  placing 
of  steel  joista^^^^>|and  the  gutters  and  down-spouts  (stainless  steel- 

nothing  but  the  best),  only  eight  weeks  passed.  The  builder  rushed  the  pipe'^^^^^^=:«=^ 
and  electrical  conduit  She  was  training  a  vine  around  the  steel  window 

^^1^‘even  before  the  men  had  wire  mesh  laid  for  the  drive^^^^^.  One  afternoon 
while  they  were  laying  the  plastic  gas  lines  she  slipped  in  and  hung  a  dress 

behind  the  sliding  door  m.  of  every  closet.  It  was  a  gag  because  he  had  invited 
his  friends  to  see  his  house  in  the  morning.  But  they  met  in  her  all  steel  kitchen 
.  An  insurance  man  thought  they  deserved  special  rates  because  of 
the  steel  doorsj^^and  metal  lath  .  Anyway,  it  was  Tuesday  when  the  final  touch 
was  added— a  chain  on  the  front  door  And  on  Saturday... 

Who  Makes  alLlhese  ikuuis? 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  G«A«rol  Officvi:  Clavalond  1,  Ohio 
^/tere  d/yers/f/caf/on  creates  stability 
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Pioneer  Asks 
New  Look  At 
Movie  Page 

Newspaper  editors  were  in¬ 
vited  to  take  a  “new  look”  at 
their  movie  pages  this  week  by 
one  of  the  real  pioneers  of  the 
amusement  industry. 

Oscar  A.  Doob,  65,  amuse¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  in  1914,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  a  motion  picture  promo¬ 
tion  man,  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  scrutiny  would 
reveal  a  “rather  sad  deteriora¬ 
tion.”  Furthermore,  he  added, 
many  newspapers  have  never 
realized  the  full  potentiality 
of  reader-interest  in  news  of 
film  personalities  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  in  which  they  appear. 
Neither  have  they  developed  the 
full  potential  in  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  from  this  classification,  he 
remarked. 

“The  time  to  take  this  new 
look  is  right  now”,  Mr.  Doob 
said,  “w  hen  beyond  a  doubt 
newspapers  are  generally  over¬ 
playing  TV  news  not  only  to 
their  own  detriment  but  to  the 
hurt  of  the  entire  national  econ¬ 


omy.  The  movie  page  is  due  for 
a  real  revival.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  aren’t  many 
fine,  interesting  movie  pages  in 
many,  many  well-run  newspa¬ 
pers.  Many  editors,  apparently, 
feel  that  their  movie  pages 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  coverage  of  their  other 
departmental  pages. 

“A  possible  source  of  deteri¬ 
oration  is  the  fact  that  the  film 
industry  has  over-publicized  its 
wares.  Editors  have  not  had  to 
go  out  and  dig  up  their  own 
news.  In  consequence,  the  page 
has  suffered  in  comparison  with 
the  sports,  general  news,  real 
estate  and  financial  sections. 

“A  real  movie  page  should 
be  run  as  a  service  to  readers 
and  not  as  a  sop  to  theatre 
managers.  Any  editor  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  public  is  no 
longer  interested  in  movie  news 
should  check  up  on  the  local 
circulations  of  motion  picture 
fan  magazines  in  their  areas. 

“He  might  be  surprised  if  he 
checked  the  weekly  attendance 
at  the  local  movie  theatres.  De¬ 
spite  the  admitted  dip  in  movie 
attendance,  a  survey  in  the  av¬ 
erage  town  would  reveal  that 
close  to  50%  of  the  able-bodied 
population  —  men,  women  and 
children — are  moviegoers.  No 
other  paid  amusement  or  sport 


SEND  THIS 
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A  single-volume  research 
lArary  to  help  you  plan 
your  1957  advertising. . . 


Market  Guide 


Population,  retail  sales,  and  income 
estimates  for  1957,  more  than  a  year 
ahead  of  any  other  publication,  are  right 
at  your  fingertips  in  this  recognized 
marketing  volume.  And  you’ll  get  data 
on  housing,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
many  other  subjects  to  help  you  do  a 
better  job  of  planning  schedules, 
selecting  markets  and  media,  store  and 
plant  locations,  developing  sales  and 
marketing  programs.  Only  $6  a  copy. 
To  be  published  November  30,  1956. 


has  so  many  loyal,  regular  cash- 
customers,  even  today.  Those 
customers  are  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  Maybe  that’s  why  the  movie 
people  give  to  newspapers  some 
85  or  90%  of  their  promotion 
budgets  —  TV  notwithstanding. 
The  smart  boys  in  TV  might 
tip  off  any  doubting  editor  as 
to  the  public  interest  in  movies; 
TV  gets  most  of  its  steady 
viewers  by  showing  movies  and 
exploiting  movie  personalities.” 

Mr.  Doob  lives  in  semi-retire¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
still,  however,  maintains  close 
contact  with  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  with  which  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  up  to  last  year.  For  more 
than  25  years  he  was  publicity 
and  advertising  director  of 
Loew’s  theatre  circuit. 

• 

Biographer,  Booster 
Receive  Ohio  Honors 
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A  few  copies  of  the  1956  edition  are  still  available. 


Columbus,  Ohio 

James  E.  Pollard,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  J. 
Dudley  Chamberlain,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marietta  Register,  will  be 
honored  here  Nov.  3. 

Distinguished  service  citations 
will  be  presented  to  them  by 
the  Martha  Kinney  Cooper 
Ohioana  Library  Association, 
which  is  headed  by  Mrs.  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  wife  of  the  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Dr.  Pollard  will  be  honored 
for  his  writing  of  a  biography 
of  William  Oxley  Thompson, 
president  of  Ohio  State  from 
1899  to  1925. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  be 
cited  for  his  writings  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  which  have  promoted 
his  native  state. 

Stodghill  Receives 
Treasury  Salute 

Washington 

The  Treasury’s  highest  ci¬ 
vilian  award,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Citation,  has  been  given 
for  the  second  time  to  Howard 
W.  Stodghill  in  recognition  of 
his  leadership  in  the  newspa- 
perboys’  savings  plan. 

Mr.  Stodghill,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  instituted 
the  carrier  thrift  program 
when  he  was  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  The  Philadelphia  Plan  was 
copied  all  over  the  nation. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Stodghill  told  Secretary  Humph¬ 
rey  at  the  presentation  cere- 
monier,  Bulletin  carrier  boys 
sold  57  million  10-cent  savings 
stamps;  since  the  war  they  have 
bought  personally  $1,670,170 
j  worth  of  25-cent  stamps. 


Stories  Far 
From  ‘Local’ 
Take  Awards 

Verge  NNEs,  Vt. 
The  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Keene  (N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel 
won  double  first-prizes  in  the 
annual  writing  contest  of  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association. 

Charles  L.  Whipple  and  John 
Harriman  of  the  Globe  won  over 
other  contestants  in  the  “news” 
and  “series”  classifications,  re¬ 
spectively.  Mr.  Whipple’s  win¬ 
ning  entry  outlined  the  social 
and  political  background  of  the 
desegregation  issue  in  the  South. 
.Mr.  Harriman  won  his  award 
with  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
national  farm  issue. 

In  the  “small  city”  competi¬ 
tion — Jack  Teehan  of  the  Keene 
Sentinel  won  first  prize  with  a 
story  of  a  sick  and  unemployed 
man  who  was  imprisoned  in  a 
drive  to  collect  head  tax  arrears. 
Unsigned  stories  in  the  same 
paper  captured  the  first  prize 
in  the  “series”  category  with 
articles  on  the  council-manager 
type  of  government. 

Hank  Murphy,  Hartford 
Times,  won  the  “best  in  show” 
award  in  the  photo  contest,  to 
capture  $75  in  prize  money.  His 
picture  showed  a  Winsted, 
Conn.,  street  ripped  open  by 
fiood  waters. 

First  place  awards  in  the 
typography  contests  went  to  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News  Times, 
and  Torrington  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Other  first  prizes:  Features— 
Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal;  Salvatore  Mic- 
ciche,  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Her¬ 
ald;  feature  pictures — Reginald 
Billings,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun; 
Edward  Cragin,  Waterville 
(Me.)  Sentinel;  sports  pictures 
— Thomas  D.  Stevens,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal;  John  Titchen, 
Claremont  (N.H.)  Eagle;  news 
picture — A1  Daigle,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette. 


It’s  “Prof.”  Bliveii 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Bruce  Bliven,  who  became 
editor  of  New  Republic  after 
serving  as  managing  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Globe,  will 
teach  a  senior  seminar  on  mass 
media  next  Spring  as  a  Stan¬ 
ford  journalism  department 
faculty  member.  Now  a  free 
lance  writer,  he  resides  here. 
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Darkness  Called 
’  Major  Highway  Killer 
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Safety  Authorities  Cite  Tragic  Loss  from 
Inadequate  Street  and  Highway  Lighting 


Miami,  Fla.  — Delegates  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Road  Build¬ 
ers’  Association  were  emphat¬ 
ically  told  that  "darkness  is 
the  neglected  factor  in  high¬ 
way  traffic  accidents!” 

Members  of  the  AREA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Highway  Illumina¬ 
tion  backed  up  this  assertion 
with  facts  culled  from  studies 
of  highway  accident  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
Rural  night  accidents  annu¬ 
ally  kill  approximately  14,500 
persons  and  injure  another 
480,000,  according  to  a  paper 
presented  by  Harold  G.  Eck- 
hardt,  'Traffic  Safety  Engineer 
from  Ohio’s  Department  of 
Highways,  and  William  E. 
Lauer,  Superintendent  of 
Street  Lighting  for  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  They  estimated 
total  economic  loss  from 


rural  night  accidents  at  over 
$1,710,720,000! 

Poor  Visibility 
Greatest  Hazard  of  All 

Highway  hazards  resulting 
from  inadequate  night  visibil¬ 
ity  were  discussed  in  the 
second  paper,  presented  by 
G.  Kenneth  Glass,  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on 
Street  and  Highway  Lighting 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  H. 
A.  Friede,  Electrical  Engineer 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Their  paper  was  based  on  a 
study  of  Michigan  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents  which  showed  that  65 
per  cent  of  that  state’s  fatal- 
accidents  were  rural. 

Many  traffic  accidents,  the 
experts  contended,  are  offi¬ 
cially  attributed  to  such  fac¬ 


tors  as  railroad  crossings,  road 
defects,  slippery  sections  of 
pavements,  and  animals  or 
pedestrians  crossing  the  road¬ 
way,  when  actually 
inadequate  visibil¬ 
ity  is  the  major  con- 
tributing  factor. 

They  concluded, 
from  evidence  of 
this  and  scores  of 
similar  studies, 
that  "properly  en¬ 
gineered  illumina¬ 
tion,  particularly 
of  dangerous  sec¬ 
tions,  will  greatly 
reduce  accidents  by 
providing  motor¬ 
ists  enough  light  to 
see  the  threat  in  time  to  avoid 
the  accident.” 

Light  Critical  Sections, 
Experts  Urge 

Safer  and  more  efficient 
night  use  of  existing  highways 
and  motor  vehicles  depends 
on  providing  adequate  high¬ 
way  illumination,  especially 
at  critical  sections,  the  third 
paper  contended.  Its  authors 
were  Henry  W.  Osborne,  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Planning,  The  White 
House,  and  Ellis  Paul,  Con¬ 
sulting  Engineer,  Howard 
Needles,  Tammen  and  Bergen- 
doff  of  New  York  City.  They 
explained  that  adequate  high¬ 
way  illumination  speeds,  pro¬ 
tects  and  facilitates  night 
traffic  flow.  They  said  about 


60  per  cent  of  all  traffic  fatal¬ 
ities  occiur  at  night  when  there 
is  only  one- third  of  the  traffic 
flow.  "Only  through  a  cru- 
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.Send  for  free,  full-length  copies  of  these 
important  addresses  on  highway  safety, 
and  for  these  other  free  materials  about 
traffic  safety  and  crime  reduction  after 
dark: 

•  cots  nitlery  rsporH 

•  mol*  and  phologropht 

•  crims  and  accidsnl  lactt 

•  night  tcrfsly  fsalwrst 

•  tfraat  lighting  booklat 

STREET  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
LIGHTING  BUREAU 

1400  Twmlnol  Tawor  •  Clavaland  13,  Olii* 


sade,”  they  declared,  "can 
we  expect  to  arouse  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  a  realization  that  the 
safe  lighting  of  highways  is  a 
part  of  our  present  highway 
needs.” 


Tisrsd  bridga  near  lot  Angslst  stacking 
traffic  4  lovalt  high  it  lighted  for  maxi¬ 
mum  traffic  tofsty. 
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Wichita  Eagle 
22nd  Market 
Group  Paper 

Milwaukee 
The  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
has  been  admitted  as  the  22nd 
newspaper  in  the  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  report.  The 
Eagle  plans  to  publish  its  first 
Consumer  Analysis  in  1957  and 
to  furnish  figures  for  the  22- 
market  comparative  study  to  be 
released  in  May,  1957. 

Members  of  the  22-newspaper 
team  met  here  recently  to  de¬ 
termine  questions  and  to  discuss 
ideas  for  the  1957  report.  A 
total  of  111  questions  were 
agreed  upon  to  be  covered  in 
each  of  the  Consumer  Analysis 
markets. 

Cover  Wide  Range 
Questions  will  cover  a  broad 
range  of  classifications,  includ¬ 
ing  28  in  foods  and  grocery 
products,  18  drugs  and  toilet¬ 
ries,  13  soaps,  detergents  and 
allied  products,  five  beverages, 
eight  automotive,  17  homes  and 
appliances,  and  a  general  cate¬ 
gory  of  22  subjects. 

The  total  samples  of  the  22 
markets  will  go  well  over  60,000 
families,  selected  according  to 
strict  research  techniques.  Total 
investment  is  expected  to  go 
over  $250,000. 

The  1957  reports  will  again 
show  standings  of  major  brands 
in  all  of  the  markets  and  will 
show  over-all  product  trends  for 
a  three-year  period.  Following 
are  the  newspapers  engaged  in 
the  22-market  study: 

Chicago  Daily  News;  Cincin- 
■nati  Times-Star;  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch -Ohio  State  Journal; 


Duluth  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une;  Fresv-o  Bee;  Honolulu 
Slar-Bu'letin ;  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News;  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Press-Telegram; 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Modesto 
Bee;  Newark  News;  Omaha 
World-Herald;  Oregon  (Port¬ 
land)  Journal;  Phoenix  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette;  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex¬ 
press;  Sacramento  Bee;  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News;  San  Jose  Mercury-News; 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press;  Washington  Star  and 
Wichita  Eagle. 

• 

State  Park  Will 
Have  Editor’s  Name 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  new  140-acre  state  park 
at  Southbury,  Conn.,  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  the  late 
George  C.  Waldo,  a  dedicated 
conservationist  and  member  of 
the  State  Park  and  Forest  Com¬ 
mission  since  19.39. 

Mr.  Waldo,  president  of  the 
Post  Publishing  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  publishers  of 
the  Bridgeport  Post,  Bridge¬ 
port  Telegram  and  Bridgeport 
Sunday  Post,  died  recently. 

• 

Returns  to  the  Fold 

Argyle,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  W'illiam  A.  Muir, 
pastor  of  Argyle  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  resigned  his  minis¬ 
try  to  become  publisher  of  the 
Candor  (N.Y.)  Courier,  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Muir  have  bought  the  paper 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Fox  of  Candor,  and  will  take 
over  Nov.  1,  with  Mr.  Muir  as 
editor  and  publisher.  He  was 
a  newspaperman  in  Rochester 
before  entering  the  ministry  1.5 
years  ago. 
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S.F.  Call-Bulletin 
Lists  Appointments 

San  Francisco 
Jack  McDowell  has  been 
named  political  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  to 
•succeed  C.  Lyn  Fox,  who  re¬ 
signs  effective  Nov.  1  to  accept 
appointment  to  a  $17,.'300  post 
as  a  member  of  California’s 
Public  Utility  Commission. 

Hugh  Bernhard  will  succeed 
Mr.  McDowell  as  city  editor. 
Now  on  the  C-B  rewrite  desk, 
Mr.  Bernhard  was  1946-7  city 
editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
.\ew  York  Journal- American 
copy  boy  and  served  that  news¬ 
paper  also  as  reporter  and  on 
rewrite  before  Army  service. 

Mr.  McDowell  is  a  Pulitzer- 
award  winner  who  was  a  C-B 
columnist  before  becoming  city 
editor.  He  was  co-publisher  of 
the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal 
and  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Eugenie  (Ore.)  News  before 
joining  the  Call-Bulletin  15 
years  ago. 

• 

H2  Go  to  School 

Madison,  Wis. 
Eighty-two  Wisconsin  week¬ 
ly  editors  and  publishers  went 
“back  to  school”  for  two  days 
Sept.  28-29.  They  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
10th  annual  Community  News¬ 
paper  Conference.  In  all,  125 
representatives  of  Wisconsin’s 
weekly  press  went  through  two 
days  of  classes  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Journalism  School. 

• 

Ernie  Pyle  Exhibit 

Indianapolis 
A  memorial  exhibit  honoring 
the  late  Ernie  Pyle,  was  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Oct.  17  at  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Grammar  School.  At  a  luncheon, 
Walter  Leckrone,  editor  of  the 
I ndianapolis  Times,  was  host  to 
a  group  which  had  Mrs.  Mary 
Bales,  the  90-year-old  “Aunt 
Mary”  of  Ernie’s  columns,  as 
honor  guest. 

Scouts  Honor  Tripp 

Elmira,  N.Y. 
A  new  building  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  3,000  boys — 
the  Frank  Tripp  Boy  Scout 
Training  and  Administration 
Center — was  dedicated  here  last 
week.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
“a  local  boy  who  made  good” 
in  journalism — the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 
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Press,  Cultural] 
Officers  Sought 
For  Overseas 

Washington 

The  U.  S.  Government  u 
looking  for  qualified  men  for 
work  abroad  as  Information 
and  Cultural  Officers. 

The  U.  S.  Information  Agency  * 
is  seeking  men  age  31  to  55, 
either  married  or  single,  who  ! 
are  willing  to  serve  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  make  a  career 
of  Foreign  Service.  USIA  is 
looking  in  particular  for  per¬ 
sons  with  outstanding  experi- 
ence  in  jouimalism,  advertising, 
radio,  television,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  in  cultural  fields. 

International  experience  and 
proficiency  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  are  generally  required. 
Salaries  in  the  brackets  being 
filled  run  from  $5,715  to  $8,270 
and  in  some  cases  higher. 
Foreign  sendee  positions  carry, 
besides  the  basic  salary,  allow¬ 
ances  for  housing,  cost  of  living 
(if  higher  than  Washington), 
for  the  education  of  children 
abroad,  medical  care,  and 
many  other  advantages. 

USIA  maintains  200  informa¬ 
tion  offices  throughout  the 
world  to  tell  America’s  story- 
abroad.  The  USIA  program  in¬ 
volves  informational  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  that  explain  the 
United  States  and  its  foreign 
policy  to  other  peoples  to  com¬ 
bat  the  increasing  flow  of  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  to  the  Free 
World. 

Applicants  should  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Melvin, 
U.  S.  Information  Agency, 
652  Walker- Johnson  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  gpving 
pertinent  details  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  The 
Agency  promises  quick  action 
on  all  applications. 

• 

Southwest  Forum 
Presents  4  Awards 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Four  Dallas-Fort  Worth  jour¬ 
nalists  received  awards  of  merit 
Oct.  12  at  the  Southwest  Jour¬ 
nalism  Forum  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  here. 

Awards  went  to  Paul  Crume, 
Dallas  News  columnist;  James 
A.  Byron,  news  director  of 
Station  WBAP,  Fort  Worth; 
Rill  Glines,  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  reporter;  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Zahrt,  publications  manager  for 
Braniff  International  Airways. 

Roger  Joe  Sherman,  SMU 
journalism  student,  was  awaH- 
ed  the  Tom  C.  Gooch  Memorial 
scholarship. 
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M|||  Recently  reported* 
study  of 

^  overweight  people 
shows  that . . . 

those  who  used  synthetic  sweeteners 
lost  no  more  weight  than  people 
who  used  sugar  in  their  diets 


This  report  stated:  “There  is  no  clear  evidence 
that  the  availability  to,  or  consumption  by  the 
general  public  of  artificially  sweetened  foods 
and  beverages  would  be  effective  for  purposes 
of  body  w'eight  reduction  and  control.” 

***Son^CQloric  Sweetenerg  and  Weight  Heduction** ;  McCann,  Truieon 
A  Stulh.  Department  of  Nutrition,  Harvard  Schooi  of  Public  Health, 
and  Dietar\  Department,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hogpital,  Boston . 
Journal  of  American  Dietetic  Ansn.,  Vol.  32,  No.  4  {April,  /956') 
pp.  327-330. 


Interest  in  the  problem  of  weight  reduction 
and  control  has  led  to  the  exploitation  of  a 
great  many  “wonder  reducing  plans,”  and  an 
upsurge  in  food  faddism.  Cookbooks  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  give  quantity  recipes  for  using 
non-caloric  sweeteners. 

Research  was  undertaken  to  determine  if 
such  sweeteners  did  actually  help  overweight 
patients  stay  on  their  diets  and  lose  weight. 

247  non-diabetic  obese  people  were  ques¬ 
tioned  on  their  use  of  artificial  sweeteners  and 
sugar.  Weight  losses  of  users  and  non-users 
over  a  three-year  period  were  compared. 

The  findings  showed  no  significant  difference 
in  the  amount  of  weight  lost  by  those  who  used 
artificial  sweeteners  and  those  who  used  sugar 
regularly  in  their  diets.  There  was  no  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  degree  of  overweight  and  use 
of  these  products.  The  artificial  sweeteners 
were  not  popular  with  overweight  people. 

These  findings  tend  to  bear  out  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
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18  CALORIES 


Most  people  are  surprised  to  find  that  there  are 
only  IS  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 
{Some  people  we  asked  had  guessed  as  high  as 
600.)  Every  minutes  the  average  adult 

normally  uses  up  as  many  calories  as  there 
are  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 


SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC 

NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Newspaper  Held  Liable 
For  Acts  of  Scared  Cow 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Ciray 


Judgment  for  damages 
awarded  a  California  dairy  em¬ 
ploye  for  $27,813.90  against  the 
Torrance  Herald,  Englewood 
News,  and  other  for  injuries  by 
a  cow  stampeded  with  fright  at 
a  photographer’s  flash  bulb,  was 
sustained  recently  by  an  appel¬ 
late  court.  (300  Pac.  2nd  255) 

Operators  of  a  dairy  farm 
near  Torrance  contracted  for 
advertising  in  the  Herald.  For 
pictures  in  this  proposed  cam¬ 
paign  the  Herald’s  photographer 
went  to  the  cow  bam  when  the 
employes  were  milking,  and  at 
the  flash  a  1200  pound  cow 
yanked  at  her  stanchion  in  ter¬ 
ror,  trampling  on  the  employe 
engaged  in  the  milking. 

Should  Have  Warned 

In  its  comment  on  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  based  on  the  failure 
of  the  photographer  to  warn  the 
employe  of  his  intention  to  use 
this  flash  bulb  the  California 
court  said,  “The  jury  were  justi- 
fled  in  concluding  that  the  news¬ 
papers  did  not  exercise  the  care 
expected  of  a  reasonably  pru¬ 
dent  man  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  avoid  creating  a 
foreseeable  risk  of  harm  to  this 
dairy  employe.  They  must  have 
known  that  to  send  a  photog¬ 
rapher  into  the  cow  barn  at 
feeding  time,  suddenly  to  fla.sh 
a  brilliant  light  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  bulb  in  the  face  of  a 
milch  cow,  was  calculated  to 
excite  her  or  some  of  the  herd 
and  cause  them  to  pull  and  jerk 
their  stanchions,  or  to  kick  or 
fall  against  any  object  near. 

“They  knew  four  milkers  were 
at  work  among  the  60  cows; 
that  one  or  all  of  them  might 
be  under  a  1200  pound  animal 
and  that  a  sudden  fright  might 
result  in  the  trampling  of  the 
milker.  They  knew  also  there 
was  no  urgent  necessity  of 
either  a  public  or  private  nature 
requiring  such  speed  in  the  pho¬ 
tographing  of  the  cows  as  would 
not  allow  a  moment’s  delay  to 
call  the  milkers  out. 

“Because  the  operators  of  the 
dairy  farm  were  exercising  their 
privilege  of  permitting  stran¬ 
gers  to  enter  the  barn  and  be¬ 
cause  the  photographers  were 
their  guests,  they  owed  it  to 
this  milker  to  exercise  reason¬ 
able  care  to  see  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  milker  should 
incur  the  risk  of  injury. 


Then  of  the  duty  to  the  in¬ 
jured  milker  the  court  made  the 
comment,  “In  doing  any  act  that 
might  disturb  a  herd  or  a  single 
bovine  the  person  to  be  consulted 
is  he  who  is  close  at  hand  and 
likely  to  be  affected.  Because 
a  man  is  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  menial  task,  is 
not  a  valid  excuse  for  ignoring 
him  when  danger  lurks  in  the 
offing.  He  is  still  an  individual 
whose  personality  demands  re¬ 
spect  and  protection  against 
potential  dangers.  Insofar  as  his 
rights  to  be  protected  against 
latent  perils  are  involved,  every 
man  is  a  king. 

“But  this  milker  was  ignored 
by  the  photographer  and  the 
dairy  manager.  ’The  glaring 
facts  remain  that  the  employe 
heard  nothing  prior  to  the 
flash.” 

The  court  in  its  affirmance  of 
this  judgment  referred  to  a  de¬ 
cision  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court  the  year  before,  where  it 
had  been  said  of  this  feature 
of  the  law. 

“It  has  been  said  that  a  per¬ 
son  is  responsible  for  an  instru¬ 
mentality  which  is  dangerous 
and  likely  to  cause  injury  to 
persons  rightfully  in  its  prox¬ 
imity,  is  charged  with  taking 
proper  precautions  to  avoid  in¬ 
jury  to  such  persons  and  his 
failure  to  take  such  precautions 
constitutes  negligence.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  a  negligent 
act  may  be  one  which  creates  a 
situation  and  which  involves  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  another  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expectable  action 
of  a  third  person. 

“Relating  to  those  dangers  to 
be  reasonably  anticipated  —  if 
there  is  some  probability  or  like¬ 
lihood,  not  mere  possibility,  of 
harm  sufficiently  serious  that 
ordinary  men  would  take  pre¬ 
cautions  to  avoid  it,  then  the 
failure  to  do  so  is  negligence. 
While  the  likelihood  of  a  future 
happening  is  the  test  of  a  duty 
to  anticipate,  this  does  not  mean 
the  chances  in  favor  of  the 
happening  must  exceed  those 
against  it.  The  test  is  not  the 
balance  of  probabilities,  but  of 
the  existence  of  some  proba¬ 
bility  of  sufficient  moment  to 
induce  the  reasonable  man  to 
take  the  precautions  which 
would  avoid  it.” 


Phoiogs  Gain 
^Fifth  Estate’ 

San  Francisco 

“Fifth  Estate”  recogpiition 
was  granted  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphers  here  when  the  United 
States  Olympic  boxing  flnals 
were  conducted  here,  Oct.  17-19, 
under  Son  Francisco  Examiner 
auspices. 

This  came  through  the  alloca¬ 
tion  to  the  lensmen  of  what 
amounted  to  a  virtually  unob¬ 
structed  runway  on  three  sides 
of  the  ring  in  the  Cow  Palace. 

A  complete  ring  encirclement 
could  not  be  obtained  because 
of  the  positioning  of  a  judge  and 
two  timekeepers  on  one  side. 
Gray  Creveling,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Examiner,  advised. 

The  move  put  the  writing 
press  in  the  “second  row”  of  the 
ringside  positions  at  best,  but 
was  developed  to  meet  the 
photographers’  needs  by  Marty 
Sacco,  chief  photographer.  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Eddie  Muller,  veteran 
Examiner  boxing  reporter  and 
Mr.  Creveling. 

The  “runway”  actually  was  a 
raiser  from  the  Cow  Palace 
floor  enabling  photographers  to 
obtain  good  photos  without  ob- 
stinicting  the  view  of  any  oc¬ 
cupant  in  the  four  rows  of  press 
seats  allotted  writers. 

• 

Younp  Given  Prize 
For  School  Coverage 

Coverage  of  the  Southern 
school  desegregation  story  un¬ 
der  difficult  circumstances  won 
first  prize  for  Jack  Young  in 
the  United  Press  Newspictures 
contest  for  October,  Editor 
Harold  Blumenfeld  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  $25  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Young,  a  UP  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  for  the  all-around  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  work  on  the  Clin¬ 
ton,  Tenn.,  story.  His  pictures 
of  a  man  attacking  photogra¬ 
phers  and  of  Negro  pupils  en¬ 
tering  a  school  building  as 
white  students  looked  on  were 
widely  used.  Mr.  Young,  who 
is  Southern  Division  Newspic¬ 
tures  manager  for  UP,  was 
taken  into  protective  custody  at 
one  time  when  threatened  by  a 
mob. 

• 

Sues  for  Eye  Injury 

New  London,  Conn. 

Kenneth  Watrous,  a  news 
stand  operator,  claiming  his 
right  eye  was  injured  when  it 
was  struck  by  a  wire  which 
snapped  from  a  bundle  of  news¬ 
papers,  is  plaintiff  in  a  $25,000 
suit  against  New  London  News 
Company. 


2  Swedish 
Papers  Sold 
To  Unions 

Stockholm 
The  biggest  newspaper  deal 
ever  to  take  place  in  Sweden  ' 
is  being  negotiated  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale  of  the  morning  Stock-  | 
holm-Tidningen  and  the  tab-  I 
loid  evening  Aftonbladget,  both  I 
liberal  newspapers,  for  from  I 
$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  \ 

The  papers,  owned  by  Tolsten 
Kreuger,  a  brother  of  the  late  v 
Ivor  Kreuger,  the  match  king.  | 
are  in  the  process  of  being  sold  I 
to  the  Federation  of  Swedish  * 
Trade  Unions,  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  dominant  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  party.  f 

The  two  new.spapers  have  a  *• 
combined  daily  circulation  of 
360,000. 

The  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  which  already  owns  a 
smaller  morning  newspaper, 
the  Morgontidningen,  announced 
that  the  two  newspapers  that 
are  being  acquired  will  be  “neu¬ 
tralized,”  meaning  they  will  be 
politically  independent. 

• 

Henry  Helshy^  Olean 
Editor,,  Retires  at  71 

Olean,  N.Y. 
Henry  R.  Helsby,  71,  editor 
of  the  Olean  Timea-Herald  for 
32  years,  retired  Oct.  11. 

He  pioneered  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  National  Newspaper 
Week.  He  wrote  an  editorial 
Aug.  5,  1939,  suggesting  a  week 
to  call  attention  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  its  community. 

Before  coming  here  in  1924, 
Mr.  Helsby  was  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Times  in  Mechanicville, 
N.  Y.  He  also  had  worked 
editorial  writer  for  the  Glovert- 
ville  Leader-Republican  and  the 
Ogdensburg  Republican- Journal 
• 

Sports  Editor  Has 
$53,000  Estate 

Bi’ffalo,  N.Y. 
Robert  C.  Stedler,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  ameritus  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  who  died  June 
4,  left  a  gross  estate  of  $53,- 
630.06,  according  to  a  state 
estate  appraisal. 

Assets  included:  Cash,  $25,- 
237.06;  insurance,  $28,239;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  property,  $100.  Equal 
beneficiaries  are  two  sons,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  and  Richard  J.  Stedler, 
the  later  of  the  News’  sports 
department. 
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Mrs.  Itidington's  19^0  airline  ticket. 


Thirty  years  have  brought  radical 
changes  in  Air  France  equipment, 
but  not  in  its  reputation  for 
dependability  and  comfort  aloft. 

Ask  Mrs.  Charles  Ridington  of 
Lansdale,  Pa.  In  the  picture  above 
she  is  one  of  the  group  boarding 
a  Farman  “Goliath”  in  France 
prior  to  her  flight  to  London. 
The  date  was  July  4,  1926. 

Now  30  years  later,  Mrs.  Ridington 
will  once  again  be  an  Air  France 
passenger.  This  month  she  will  be 
one  of  a  group  like  those  in  the 
picture  below  boarding  a  giant 
.\ir  France  Super  “G”  Constellation 
enroute  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

**  Air  France  is  proud  of 

Mrs.  Ridington’s  continued 
preference  for  its  services. 
She  is  typical  of  tho.se  who  have 
helped  make  Air  France  America's 
favorite  Euroj>ean  Airline. 


A  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER 
FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 


OVER  4,000  PERSONS  A  DAY  TRAVEL 
TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES  BY 

AIR  FRANCE 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIA^<I  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER  •  HAVANA 
PUERTO  RICO  •  FORT  DE  FRANCE  •  POINTE  A  PITRE  •  PANAMA  •  CARACAS  •  BOGOTA 
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Workers  Get 
Facts  About 
Retirement 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

After  investing  $16,000,000  in 
a  retirement  program  for  em¬ 
ployes,  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
next  week  will  beg^in  an  inten¬ 
sive  program  to  educate  em¬ 
ployes  to  the  retirement  bene¬ 
fits  available  to  them. 

A  representative  of  each  of 
the  23  newspapers  in  the  Group 
will  attend  a  two-day  training 
program  here  Oct.  15-16  to 
study  a  30-card  flip  chart  pres¬ 
entation  and  to  receive  training 
in  question-and-answer  presen¬ 
tations. 

The  course  will  be  directed  by 
Cyril  Williams,  comptroller,  and 
Jack  Heselden,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor,  aided  by  representatives  of 
the  consulting  firm  of  Towers, 
Perrin,  Forster  &  Crosby  and 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  handling  the  retirement 
funds.  Trainees  will  be  Gannett 
staffers  handling  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program,  most 
often  local  auditors. 

The  retirement  program,  pro¬ 
viding  life-time  annuity  pay¬ 
ments  to  staffers  retiring  at  60 
or  65,  has  been  in  effect  since 
1949. 

Retirement  pay,  coupled  with 
Social  Security  payments,  is 
said  to  approximate  pre-retire¬ 
ment  take-home  pay  among 
many  staffers  with  40-year  em¬ 
ployment  records. 

G>cal  presentations  will  begpn 
the  last  of  this  month.  All 
staffers,  in  groups  of  25,  will 
witness  it.  Presentation  will  be 
repeated  annually  for  new  em¬ 
ployes  ;  for  those  becoming 
eligible  for  coverage  after  five- 
year  employment;  and  for  those 
approaching  retirement  age. 

• 

Extends  Coverage 

Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Janesville  Daily  Gazette 
has  opened  a  news  bureau  in 
the  Blackhawk  Hotel  at  Fort 
Atkinson  for  the  Jefferson 
County  area  and  has  appointed 
Margaret  Walz  as  bureau  chief. 
Miss  Walz  was  employed  on 
the  Franklin  (Pa.)  Daily  Newe- 
Herald  while  attending  North¬ 
western  University  in  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.  Harry  Connor,  who 
has  been  news  representative 
in  Jefferson  County,  is  joining 
the  news  staff  of  the  Gazette 
in  Janesville,  and  Janet 
Stringer  becomes  a  society 
news  reporter  in  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son. 


Free  Want  Ads 
For  Subscribers 

Philadelphia 

Regular  subscribers  to  the 
weekly  Freeport  Frees  receive 
a  reward — a  free  want  or  for- 
sale  ad  anytime  they  want  it. 

The  Freeport  Press  (Circ. 
3,725)  purposely  keeps  its  circu¬ 
lation  below  4,000,  to  avoid  clas¬ 
sification  for  certain  federal 
business  regulations,  according 
to  its  publisher,  H.  Dean  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  spoke  here  Oct.  13 
at  the  PNPA  meeting. 

The  paper  charges  for  other 
want  ads  and  non-subscribers 
pay  a  minimum  of  50  cents  for 
an  ad. 

“It  probably  costs  us  about 
$15  to  $20  a  week  in  free  ads 
for  subscribers,'*  Mr.  Williams 
advised,  “but  you  couldn’t  buy 
as  much  goodwill  if  you  spent 
$50  a  week.” 

• 

Boston  Press  Club 
In  Larger  Quarters 

Boston 

The  Boston  Press  Club  has 
opened  new  quarters  at  40 
Boylston  Street  in  the  heart  of 
the  theatrical  district.  The  new 
clubrooms  give  twice  the 
amount  of  space  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  club  on  Province  Street. 

The  club  occupies  the  entire 
floor  in  a  newly  renovated  build¬ 
ing,  which  houses  the  Guild  of¬ 
fice.  The  loung^e  seats  175  and 
a  separate  bar,  which  serves 
from  two  sides,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

Opening  at  4  p.m.  daily,  the 
club  will  feature  visits  by  guest 
entertainers  from  musicals  and 
night  clubs  on  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights.  Curt  Elie 
is  steward  of  the  Press  Club 
and  John  Davock  is  in  charge 
of  the  bar. 

Press  Club  officers  are:  Joe 
Harrington,  Boston  Globe,  presi¬ 
dent;  Cameron  Dewar,  Boston 
Traveler,  vicepresident;  James 
Smith,  Associated  Press,  secre¬ 
tary;  Charles  Leveroni,  Boston 
Heredd,  treasurer. 

• 

Curtis  White  Retires 

Indianapolis 

Executives  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
News  presented  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  projector  to  E.  Curtis 
White  who  retired  recently  as 
pressroom  superintendent.  Mr. 
White  was  with  the  Star  50 
years.  He  has  represented  news¬ 
paper  pressmen  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  International 
Pressmen’s  Technical  Trade 
School. 


Court  Pic  Rule 
May  Be  Appealed 

Philadelphia 
The  executive  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  con¬ 
sult  with  counsel  soon  on  the 
advisability  of  appealing  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  up¬ 
holding  a  rule  against  picture¬ 
taking  in  court  houses.  (E&P, 
Oct.  13,  page  11.) 

Two  possible  courses  are 
open,  according  to  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  PNPA  general  manager. 
One  is  to  take  the  test  case  back 
to  the  Federal  court  where  it 
originated;  the  other  is  to  go 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  with  an 
appeal  to  upset  the  decision  of 
the  Pennsylvania  court  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds. 

The  Pennsylvania  judges  sus¬ 
tained  fines  against  half  a  dozen 
newspaper  executives  and  staff¬ 
ers  who  participated  in  a  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  judges’  edict  barring 
photographs  of  a  prisoner  in  a 
corridor  outside  the  court  room. 

PNPA  has  spent  more  than 
$15,000  in  legal  costs  already, 
Mr.  Serrill  said.  Help  from 
other  interested  parties  may  be 
asked. 

• 

Publicity  Workshop 
Popular  With  Ladies 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 
The  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
recently  brought  more  than  50 
persons,  representing  clubs  in 
the  city,  to  the  paper  in  a  news¬ 
writing  workshop  sponsored  by 
the  Ashtabula  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Women. 

The  program  was  designed  to 
instruct  club  reporters  in  the 
preparation  of  news  for  the  pa¬ 
per.  Star-Beacon  employes,  led 
by  the  assistant  publisher, 
John  Colin,  and  the  editor,  Ross 
Smith,  explained  the  operations 
of  the  paper  and  its  problems. 

Popularity  of  the  program 
was  so  great  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  arranging  a  second  work¬ 
shop  for  the  women. 

Illinois  Scholar 

Decatur,  Ill. 
James  Charles  Giger  of  High¬ 
land,  Ill.,  21-year-old  senior  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  has  been 
awarded  the  $100  Illinois  Press 
Association  scholarship  in  the 
community  newspaper  field. 
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Expect  250 
Will  Attend 
lAPA  Session 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez 
first  vicepresident  of  the  Inte; 
American  Press  Association  ant 
publisher  of  El  Pais,  Havana  j 
said  this  week  the  organiza 
tion’s  annual  meeting  in  Havam 
will  be  the  largest  in  its  historj- 

Mr.  Martinez  Marquez,  at  i 
meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York,  reportec 
that  250  representatives  o! 
Western  Hemisphere  publica¬ 
tions  are  expected  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  gets  underway  Oct 
28.  Previous  high  was  206. 

Membership  in  the  lAPA  ha> 
increased  from  under  400  in 
1955  to  over  500  in  1956. 

“As  in  previous  assembly," 
Mr.  Martinez  Marquez  said, 
“the  central  problems  at  the 
meeting  will  be  those  of  freedon 
of  the  press.  ...  We  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  ideology  or  the 
policies  of  rulers.  We  are  exclu¬ 
sively  concerned  with  their 
treatment  of  the  press.  In  thh 
respect  they  can  be  sure  tha: 
the  assembly  in  Havana  wiL 
not  forgive  them.  Their  name- 
will  be  pointed  out  as  guilty 
parties  of  crimes  against  free 
dom  of  the  press  in  all  the  free 
newspapers  of  the  Westerr 
Hemisphere.” 

The  entertainment  program 
includes  a  press  conference  and 
buffet  with  Presidents  Batista, 
a  banquet  by  the  Cuban  mem¬ 
bers,  a  luncheon  by  the  mayor 
of  Havana,  a  reception  by  the 
U.  S.  Ambassador.  The  ladies 
accompanying  delegates  will 
have  a  supplementary  program 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Clara  Park 
Pessino,  proprietor  of  the  Ha¬ 
vana  Post,  including  a  fashior. 
show  at  the  Havana  Yacht  Club, 
a  flower  show,  a  visit  to  a 
sugar  mill. 

• 

Gerrily,  50-Year 
ME,  Given  Watch 

Scranton,  Pa 

The  25- Year  Club  of  the 
Scranton  Times  has  a  member 
ship  of  118— or  40%  of  the 
staff  with  a  combined  service  of 
3,800  years. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
Managing  Editor  Edward  Oer- 
rity  received  a  50-year  servioe 
gold  watch.  George  Hoban  of 
the  advertising  department 
elected  president  and  John  J 
Kelly,  business  office  manager-  j 
was  renamed  secretary-trea.- 
urer. 
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What  does  it  take  to  make  a  drug  a  classic? 

AcUially,  rontiniiin^  tnedical  research  makes  most  drugs  obsolete  before  they  even  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
“classics.”  One  of  the  few  that  has  stiKxl  this  test  is  Pi;ntothai.*  Sodium  (thiopental  sodium,  Abbott). 

IntnKluccd  in  1936  as  an  outstanding  new  anesthetic  agent,  PkiNtothai.®  Sodium  brought  to 
medicine  a  new  drug  and  technique  of  administration  that  made  intravenous  anesthesia — 
a  long  sought-after  goal — a  practical  and  safe  pro<‘edure.  Ttnlay,  Pkntoth al*  Sodium  is  as 

modern  as  ever,  and  is  an  anesthetic  “agent  of  choice”  in  practically  every  country  of  the  world. 

Thus,  P^;^TOTIlAI.*  Sodium  is  much  more  than  “thiopental  sfxliurn.”  It  is  thiopental  sodium 
plus  the  many  improvements  and  refinements  that  have  come  with  20  years’  experience  .  .  . 
plus  the  most  rigorous  and  exacting  safety  controls  .  .  . 
plus  a  world  literature  of  more  than  2500  published  scientific  reports. 

NNon’t  you  ph‘as<*  rememlxT  these  pluses— and  the  correct  name,  Q  Q  ii 
Pkntothai*  .SKlium— next  time  you’re  kind  enough  to  mention  it?  V^UjIjOaX 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES  •  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLI NOIS 
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‘Cold  Soda’  May  Cut 
Cost  of  Newsprint 


Read;  Think; 
Vote  Campaign 


Madison,  Wis. 

The  use  of  America’s  abun¬ 
dant  hardwoods  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  appears  head¬ 
ed  for  considerable  growth  in 
the  years  ahead  because  of  a 
process  developed  by  the  United 
States  forest  products  labora¬ 
tory  here. 

The  development,  called  the 
“cold  soda”  process,  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  first  commercial 
newsprint  operation  of  its  kind 
in  this  country  early  next 
Spring. 

The  first  user  will  be  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co., 
Coosa  Pines,  Ala.  The  company 
is  partially  owned  (37.5%)  and 
wholly  operated  by  the  Kimber¬ 
ly-Clark  Corp.,  Neenah. 


Less  Wood  Lost 


developed  a  continuous  treating 
process. 

A  commercial  sized  cold  soda 
mill  was  put  into  operation 
about  two  weeks  ago  by  the 
Gould  Paper  Co.  at  Lyon  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  but  the  pulp  is  used  for 
high  quality  printing  paper. 


Bowater  Pilot  Plant 


Use  of  hardwoods  for  news¬ 
print  is  not  new,  but  the  cold 
soda  process  is  claimed  to  be 
less  expensive  than  other  pre¬ 
vious  methods.  According  to 
Kenton  J.  Brown,  chemical  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  forest  products 
laboratory,  the  process  appears 
to  be  the  least  expensive  of  the 
chemical  pulping  processes  in 
use  with  either  hardwoods  or 
softwoods  for  newsprint. 

Mr.  Brown  estimated  that 
cold  soda  pulp  costs  about  10% 
more  than  pulp  produced  by  the 
groundwood  process,  which  is 
a  mechanical  pulping  operation. 

Most  newsprint  used  by  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  is 
made  up  of  a  blend  of  about 
80%  groundwood  pulp  and 
about  20%  sulphite  pulp.  Both 
types  have  traditionally  come 
from  softwoods. 

In  the  southern  United  States, 
mills  have  replaced  the  sulphite 
mixture  with  a  sulphate  pulp 
from  southern  pine,  also  a  soft¬ 
wood. 

The  cold  soda  process  loses 
only  about  10%  of  the  wood; 
much  less  than  the  wood  loss 
in  other  processes;  thus,  its 
cost  is  substantially  lower  than 
sulphite  or  sulphate.  Also, 
Brown  added,  it  uses  less  chem¬ 
icals  than  the  other  two 
processes. 

In  the  cold  soda  process,  a 
caustic  soda  solution  is  used  to 
soften  the  hardwood  chips, 
which  are  then  fiberized  into 
pulp  in  a  disk  mill.  The  process 
was  first  developed  by  the 
forest  products  laboratory 
about  1950  as  a  batch  opera¬ 
tion.  Recently  the  laboratory 


In  this  country,  only  one 
newsprint  producer  uses  hard¬ 
woods  for  newsprint  pulp.  The 
Great  Northern  Paper  (io.  has 
been  using  a  “chemiground- 
wood”  process  for  about  two 
years  on  beech,  birch  and 
maple  at  Millinocket,  Me.  The 
process  combines  a  chemical 
softening  of  large  blocks  of 
wood  with  a  regular  ground- 
wood  process. 

The  Coosa  River  Newsprint 
Co.  will  be  the  first  to  produce 
cold  soda  newsprint  pulp  from 
hardwoods. 

Another  producer,  Bowater 
Southern  Paper  Corp.,  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  pilot  plant  at  its  mill 
at  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  to  test  both 
the  cold  soda  and  the  semi¬ 
chemical  neutral  sulphite  proc¬ 
esses  on  hardwoods  for  news¬ 
print.  Bowater  Southern  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  test  plant  in 
operation  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  neutral  sulphite  process 
which  Bowater  Southern  will 
test  also  is  a  development  of 
the  forest  products  laboratory. 
It  is  currently  used  by  35  pa¬ 
per  mills  about  the  country  to 
produce  container  board  and 
high  quality  printing  paper 
from  hardwoods.  Until  now, 
nobody  in  this  country  is  using 
the  neutral  sulphite  process 
commercially  to  make  news¬ 
print.  However,  one  Canadian 
mill,  owned  by  the  Richmond 
Pulp  Co.,  is  producing  news¬ 
print  pulp  by  this  process. 

In  addition  to  the  United 
States,  commercial  cold  soda 
newsprint  pulp  operations  are 
also  planned  in  Brazil  and  .Aus¬ 
tralia. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  news  and  editorial  cam- 
paigpi  to  make  citizens  want  to 
vote  next  month  has  been 
launched  by  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  here  —  the  morning 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
the  evening  Timea-Union. 

The  campaign  slogan,  re¬ 
peated  from  1952  when  the 
newspaper  drive  was  instituted 
by  Paul  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  is  “Read;  Think; 
Vote.” 

A  different  Read-Think-Vote 
drawing  appears  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  each  day.  The  D&C 
uses  a  quick  quiz  to  encourage 
reading  of  campaign  news  and 
political  stories;  carries  a  daily 
Read-Think-Vote  department; 
uses  an  analytical  story  on  the 
week’s  developments  each  Sun¬ 
day. 

“The  emphasis  this  year  is 
on  quality  material  —  and  on 
stimulating  in  the  voter  a  real 
desire  to  cast  his  ballot,”  says 
A.  Vernon  Croop,  Times-Union 
managing  editor. 


Plans  Drawn 
For  Colorado 
Paper  Mill 


A^icultural  Award 

Rockdale,  Tex. 

W.  H.  Cooke,  publisher  of 
the  Rockdale  Reporter,  received 
an  award  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
motion  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Gulf  Coast  Press  Association. 


Engineering  plans  are  eonm 
plete  for  construction  of  a  new»^ 
print  plant  at  Silt,  Colo.,  Davii 
Wollin,  president  of  J.  and  J 
Rogers  Co.,  advised  Editor  i 
Publisher  this  week.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  between  $6,500, 
000  and  $7,000,000.  Mill  equij 
ment  has  been  purchased  froi 
the  Black-Clauson  Company. 

Originally,  the  Rogers  fin 
of  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y.  ex^ 
pected  to  have  the  mill  in  opei 
ation  by  the  fourth  quarter 
1957.  Mr.  Wollin  now  believ 
it  will  not  be  ready  until  tl 
first  quarter  of  1958.  Runnii 
at  90%  capacity,  the  '■ne 
chine  will  produce  46,0(  0  to: 
of  newsprint  annually,  he  saidf 

The  machine  room  was  d( 
signed  to  hold  a  second  machin 
The  first  machine  is  IfiO-inchi 
wide.  The  second,  it  is  expect*^ 
will  be  302-inches.  Both 
capable  of  running  at  2,0IIIH 
feet  a  minute. 


S.F.  Political  Writer 
Named  to  Utility  Post 

San  Francisco 


C.  Lyn  Fox,  political  editor, 
.Son  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has 
been  named  to  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  a 
$17,000  a  year  post. 

Mr.  Fox  was  named  by  Gov’- 
ernor  Goodwin  Knight  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Justus  Craemer,  president, 
California  Press  Association. 
The  former  publisher  and  past 
president  of  both  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  retires  Nov.  1. 

The  Call-Bulletin  has  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Fox  will  remain 
with  that  newspaper  until  after 
the  Nov.  6  national  election.  Mr. 
Fox  has  been  C-B  political  edi¬ 
tor  since  1938. 

The  appointee  to  a  term  that 
ends  Jan.  1  is  a  veteran  of  two 
world  wars  and  holds  a  rank  of 
major  general  with  command  of 
the  91st  Division,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

Mr.  Fox  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  in  1922,  be¬ 
coming  night  city  editor  and 
then  joining  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  in  1928.  He  was 
Chronicle  city  editor,  1933-35, 
and  then  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  before  joining 
the  Call-Bulletin. 


Successful  Bidder 
The  company  was  the  succe 
full  bidder  last  April  in  t 
government  sale  of  275,0 
acres  of  timber  in  the  Wh 
River  and  Routt  natioiuL 
forests.  The  sum  of  $9,375,00$3 

was  CnA/tlfYnoflAHQ  for  " 


was  bid.  Specifications  for  con¬ 
struction  were  to  be  filed  by 
Oct.  1,  but  a  delay  until  April 
1  was  granted. 

Mr.  Wollin  said  the  chief 
cause  of  the  delay  was  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  engineering  plans 
completed. 

Asked  if  a  belief  that  news¬ 
print  was  approaching  ovei  sup¬ 
ply  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
delay,  Mr.  Wollin  replied  in  the 
negative. 

“Our  situation  is  peculiar  in 
relation  to  other  sections  of  the 
country”,  he  explained.  “Our 
surveys  show  there  is  real  need 
for  a  newsprint  mill  to  serve 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

“At  the  present  time  this  area 
is  consuming  new.sprint  at  the 
rate  of  500,000  tons  a  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rate  of  pop¬ 
ulation  growth  is  almost 
double  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

“Newsprint  reaches  this  area 
now  by  long  freight  hauls. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  any 
over-production  that  may  occur 
will  be  temporary,  in  1958  and 
possibly  in  1959.  We  think  con¬ 
ditions  should  tighten  again  in 
1959  and  demand  will  exceed 
supply  by  1960.” 
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Wire  photograph  of  Georgi  Malenkov  in  one  of  his  happier  moods 

"Thank  you,  America,  for  what  you're 
doing  to  your  railroads !" 


We’re  not  alarmists,  but  the  current 
plight  of  America’s  railroads  must  give 
quite  a  chuckle  to  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Our  railroads,  after  all,  are  our  first  line 
of  transportation  defense.  In  World  War 
II  they  carried  90%  of  all  military  sup- 
plies,  and  carried  95%  of  all  military 
personnel. 

And  right  now  the  railroads  are 
having  a  rough  time  handling  present 
demands — to  say  nothing  of  what  they ’d 
be  up  against  in  a  national  emergency. 

At  this  very  moment  the  nation  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  shortage  of  over  100,000 
freight  cars. 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  serious  that  our  fanners  and 
other  producers  can’t  get  their  products 
to  market.  Boats  have  been  tied  up  in 
harbors  for  days  on  end,  waiting  for 
freight  cars  to  unload  their  cargo. 

What  would  happen  if  the  Suez  crisis 
suddenly  burst  into  flame?  What  would 
happen  if  the  Reds  suddenly  struck 
somewhere  else? 


It’s  not  a  pleasant  thought.  The  bald 
truth  is  that  our  railroads  are  being 
starved  to  death  through  political  regu¬ 
lation.  They  lost  over  a  half  billion 
dollars  last  year  on  their  passenger  busi¬ 
ness  alone.  They  are  fighting  for  their 
lives  in  the  face  of  subsidized  competi¬ 
tion  from  highly  prosperous  users  of 
airways,  waterways  and  highways.  They 
are  being  hit  right  and  left  by  murderous 
and  discriminatory  taxes. 

The  Central’s  answer: 

17,000  new  freight  cars 

In  spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  the 
Central  has  ordered  more  than  17,000 
new  freight  cars,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$178,000,000.  That’s  right — over  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  freight  cars — enough  to 
make  a  train  that  would  stretch  almost 
from  New  York  to  Washington. 

You  can  bet  they’ll  be  a  big  help.  But 


this  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  we 
want  to  do  and  would  do  if  we  were 
allowed  to  stem  our  losses  and  run  our 
business  the  American  way  instead  of 
the  Russian  way.  (The  Russian  way  is 
without  profit.) 

Not  until  the  railroads  are  allowed  to 
make  a  fair  return — just  like  America’s 
retail  stores,  coal  operators,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  public  utilities — can  we  be 
expected  to  replace  our  worn-out  equip¬ 
ment.  {More  than  one-third  of  U.  S. 
freight  cars  are  over  25  years  old  .  . .  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  U.  S.  passenger 
cars  are  over  25  years  old!) 

Not  until  the  railroads  are  allowed  to 
make  a  fair  return  can  we  give  the  nation 
the  truly  modern  railroad  service  that 
present-day  technology  makes  possible. 
And,  far  more  importanlly,not  until  then 
can  our  railroads  be  ready  to  meet  any 
crisis  that  the  Kremlin  could  precipitate. 


New  York  Central  Railroad 


59  Win  Photo  Honors 
In  Inland  Contest 


Chicago 

Fifty-nine  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  photographers  on  32 
daily  newspapers  in  the  16th 
annual  news  picture  contest 
sponsored  by  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  The  awards 
were  presented  at  the  Inland’s 
annual  meeting  here  by  Prof. 
Floyd  Arpan  of  the  Medill  staff. 

The  award  for  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  contest  was  won  by 
William  DeLuga  of  the  Chicago 
Daihi  Nev'n  for  his  picture 
“Dreams  of  Glory.’’  The  photo¬ 
graph  showed  a  small  girl  in  a 
dance  studio  copying  the  pose 
of  a  ballerina.  This  picture  also 
took  top  honors  in  the  contest 
division  for  full-time  photog- 
laphers  employed  on  newspa¬ 
pers  of  more  than  50,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

As  the  sweepstakes  winner, 
Mr.  DeLuga  will  have  one-year 
possession  of  the  John  L.  Meyer 
memorial  cup.  As  first  place 
winner  in  the  large  newspaper 
division,  the  Daily  News  photo¬ 
grapher  also  will  hold  for  one 
year  a  trophy  provided  by  the 
Medill  school. 

A  similar  trophy  for  the  best 
picture  taken  by  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  on  a  newspaper  under 
•'ilt.OOO  circulation  went  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Clark.son,  Loicrencf  (Kans.) 
Joiinitil-World  for  a  sports  pic- 
ture  called  “Now  Look,  Ref ...” 

The  trophy  awarded  by  the 
Medill  school  for  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  by  a  part-time  photogra- 
|)her.  was  won  by  Vernon  Brown 
of  the  Miincatine  (Iowa)  Jour- 
iial  for  a  picture  series,  “Fall 
of  the  Champions.” 

Over-50,000  Class 

Spot  .news — first,  “Eternity”, 
.1.  X.  Wampler,  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Kagli  ;  second,  “Not  so  Prim  A 
I  >onna”.  Russell  T^aley,  Chicago 
Dailji  .Vriis;  third,  “Happiness 
an<l  Gloom”,  .\1  Phillips,  Chi¬ 
cago  A  itiericav. 

Si’ORTS — first,  “Goodbye  Ol¬ 
son”,  Chester  Gabrysiak,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  second.  “Coach”. 
R.  E.  Strongman,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Rcideu';  third, 
"Loser”,  by  Ray  Gora,  Chicago 
T rihiou . 

Fkattre — first,  “Dreams  of 
(Rory”,  William  DeLuga,  Chi¬ 
cago  Dailg  Sews;  second. 
“Quiet!”  William  Sturm,  Chi¬ 
cago  Suv-Titnes;  third,  (tie) ; 
“Freedom’s  Flourish”,  Carl  R. 
Hartup,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
\ews  -  Seyitinel  and  “Wow! 
What  a  Needle!”  Edward  De¬ 


Luga,  Chicago  Daily  Sews. 

Series — first,  “No  pictures!” 
Carmen  Reporto,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  .second,  “Udall:  Tor¬ 
nado’s  Aftermath,”  H.  V.  Lyle, 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Ca/dtal;  “Mis- 
sip  Claims  Another”,  Leo  Stock. 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  & 
Pioneer  Press;  honorable  men¬ 
tions,  “Quest  for  Food”,  George 
Koshollek,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
“Hospital  at  Night”,  Earl  Seu- 
bert,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib¬ 
une. 

Cnder-.50,000  (  lass 

Spot  news — first,  “Walking 
Reformatory  Rioters  Back 
Home”,  Roy  Campbell,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star;  .second,  “Evicted 
by  Fire”,  Ralph  Polovich,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald ; 
third,  “Tragedy  Poses”,  Corwin 
J.  Wherrett,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  &  Sews. 

Sports — first,  “Now  Look, 
Ref  .  .  .  !”  Richard  Clarkson, 
Lawrence  (K  a  s.)  Journal- 
World;  second,  “You  What?” 
Jack  Finley,  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune;  third,  “Oh,  No  You 
Don’t”,  Don  Nelson,  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Journal. 

Feature — first,  “Slurp”  Bob 
Bydalek,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  second,  “Now,  Coach?” 
Don  Nelson,  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal;  third,  “Spring’s  Sud¬ 
den  Signal”,  Harry  A.  Lamnn, 
.Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch. 

Series  —  first,  “Shear  Tor¬ 
ment”,  Armand  Korstick,  Kan¬ 
kakee  (Ill.)  Journal;  .second. 
“Ballet  on  Main  Street”,  Frank 
A.  O’Neill,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star;  third,  “Melting  .\way”, 
Mel  Riepert,  Kitcheiu  r-Waler- 
loo  (Ont.,  Can.)  Record. 

Part-Time  Photographers 

Spot  news  —  first.  “Caught 
with  Its  Span  Down”,  Harold 
A.  Blake,  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Journal:  second.  Highway 

Tragedy”,  by  A1  Bransdorfer, 
Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel;  no 
third. 

Sp<*rts  —  first.  “Star  Hurt; 
Coach  Suffers”,  Rob  Beasley, 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  no  second  or  third. 

Feature  —  first.  “In  the 
Spring”,  Rob  Beasley.  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald;  sec¬ 
ond,  “Susan  Takes  a  Rig  Bite”, 
George  E.  Johnson,  Oskaloosa 
(Iowa)  Herald,  third.  “Huckle¬ 
berry  Finns”,  R.  M’.  \’esey. 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 

Series  —  first,  “Fall  of  the 
Champions”,  Vernon  Brown, 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  Jourtuil.  (No 
other  awards.) 


MAN  BITES  DOG  as  cameraman  shoot  picture  of  William  DeLufa, 
Chicago  Daily  News  photographer,  who  poses  with  trophies  won, 
including  Inland’s  top  award. 


'DREAMS  OF  GLORY'  won  for  William  DeLuga,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
the  top  prize  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  photo  contest. 
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A  Report  to  Publishers 

Oa  the  14th  Annual 

NEWSPAPER  FOOD  EDITORS’  CONFERENCE 

.  .  .  Starting  in  1942  with  a  little  group  of  fourteen,  the  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  FOOD  EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE  has  grown  in  14  years  to  the  amazing  total  of  160  daily  U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspaper 
food  editors  representing  in  excess  of  44  million  circulation. 

...  As  evidence  of  the  tremendous  interest  shown  in  this  conference  by  the  leading  food  manufacturers 
we  quote  herewith  comments  from  Food  Field  Reporter  and  some  of  the  thirty  companies  which  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  year’s  conference  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  September  23-28: 


“When  an  mstitution  like  the  Food  Editors  Conference 
endures  for  H  sessions,  as  has  the  one  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper  representatives,  one  can  be  quite  positive 
about  the  value  of  the  technique.  This  judgment  rests 
on  the  eagerness  with  which  the  largest  makers  of 
nationally-advertised  brands  seek  to  be  selected  as  hosts 
at  the  annual  affair.  .  .  .  The  AANR  reports  that  the 
line  has  already  started  to  form  for  the  1957  conference. 
Were  there  not  ‘value  received"  there  wmdd  searoly  he 
so  strong  a  desire  to  become  a  host.” 

— Editorial  from  Oct.  1,  Food  Field  Reporter 

“The  executives  of  Com  Products  Refining  Co.  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  Food  Editors  at  their  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  because  .  .  .  the  food  columns  these 
women  write  are  very  influential  in  molding  the  buying 
habits  of  a  huge  consumer  reader  audience  .  .  .  the 
personal  contact  with  these  editors  makes  for  a  better 
understanding  of  company  policies  and  mutual  awareness 
of  one  another's  problems.” 

— Helen  C.  Hamilton,  ('orn  Products  Refinin);  Co. 


“The  Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference  presents  both 
the  food  editor  and  the  food  manufacturer  with  an  unique 
opportunity  to  express  their  representative  views.  Manu¬ 
facturers  welcome  this  opportunity  to  inform  editors  of 
coming  developments  in  the  food  field.  And  the  food 
editors  guide  the  manufacturers  by  making  known  their 
individual  food  page  needs.  The  real  beneficiary  of  this 
personal  exchange  of  information  is  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  newspaper  food  page  readers.” 

— Harold  W.  Comfort,  President,  The  Korden  ('ompan* 

“We  value  highly  our  opportunity  to  cimte  before  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  It  enables  us  to 
give  these  authoritative  writers  a  first  hand  picture  of 
our  plans  and  progress  in  baby  food.  In  turn  we  learn 
much  from  their  valuable  comments  and  suggestions.” 

— Daniel  F.  (Jerber,  President,  Cerber  Products  C«v 


.  .  ,  To  those  publishers  who  have  never  sent  their  food  editor  to  these  conferences,  we  urge  that  you 
consider  doing  so  in  1957 — when  the  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  September 
29  to  October  4.  For  further  details,  please  write  Miss  Agnes  Beck,  Conference  Secretary,  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chapters:  new  york  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 
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Zalk’s  Column  Aids 
Successful  Widowhood 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

A  pipe-smoking  man  with  hair 
that’s  completely  worn  out  and 
a  love  for  research  is  behind  a 
new  Success  Story. 

He’s  Louis  Zalk,  who  divides 
his  time  between  a  shoe  com¬ 
pany  and  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  For  20  years  he’s 
spent  overtime  on  one  of  our 
social  problems — married  women 
who  outlive  their  men. 

His  findings  are  contained 
journalese-style  in  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  due  out  Oct.  28  through 
General  Features  Corp.  The 
product  is  called  “How  to  Be  a 
Successful  Widow,’’  and  it  has 
had  a  good  pre-syndication  run 
in  the  Dispatch. 

According  to  George  A. 
Smallsreed,  Jr.,  CD  editor, 
“Response  to  the  column  has 
been  spontaneous  and  surpris¬ 
ing.’’ 

And  according  to  GFC,  “It 
was  anticipated  that  widows 
would  respond  to  the  column 
(there  are  7.6  million  widows 
in  the  country),  but  the  sur¬ 
prising  part  has  been  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  response  from  non- 
widows.” 

“Apparently,”  says  Mr. 
Smallsreed,  “becoming  as  well 
as  being  a  widow  carried  tre¬ 
mendous  interest.” 

The  author  came  to  the  Dis¬ 


patch  in  1927  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  to  set 
up  the  Dispatch’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  Presently,  he  splits 
his  time  between  a  shoe  firm, 
as  vicepresident,  and  the  paper. 

“My  interest  in  the  problem 
of  widows,”  he  explains,  “grew 
out  of  the  desperate  need  which 
I  saw  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  a  number  of  friends,  busi¬ 
ness  associates  and  relatives. 

“Many  af  their  widows,  for 
some  reason,  turned  to  me  for 
help  and  advice.  In  my  effort  to 
help,  I  was  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  available  facts  and  material. 
Out  of  my  attempt  to  remedy 
the  situation  came  the  ‘Widow’.” 

Treasurer"* s  Dues 

John  Pierotti,  two-fisted  car¬ 
toonist  (politics  and  sports),  is 
treasurer  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society.  As  chief  dun- 
ner  of  the  group,  his  is  a 
thankless  spot,  but  it’s  not  with¬ 
out  humor. 

The  other  day  he  was  show¬ 
ing  how  the  artists  respond  to 
his  appeal  to  come  across  or 
else,  you’re  already  a  year  late 
now,  ya  bum.  John  goodnatured- 
ly  turned  over  letterhead  after 
letterhead. 

“I  get  a  kick  out  of  some  of 
them,”  he  said.  “Nowhere  else 
will  you  find  such  imaginative 


Marla  rings  offV 

i 

They  almost  heard  wedding  hells— hut  they  couldn’t 
agree  on  golf!  He  sees  golf  as  a  pro’s  livelihood, 
and  she  as  just  a  pastime.  Their  love  has  more  ups 
and  downs  than  an  express  elevator  — will  it  reach 
a  climax  in  the  new  sequence  and  leave  Sandv  sa«lly  holding  the 
ring  but  not  the  hand? 


Mar  Oivot 

by  Jordan  Lansky  and  Mel  Keefer  links  the  links  w  ith  love . . . 
features  every  golf  club  situation,  an  exciting  storv.  instruction, 
tournament  competition,  vacation  play  ...has  an  avid  year  ’round 
following  of  addicts  and  novices.  This  six-day  strip  draws  eyes  to 
the  sports  page,  builds  a  steady  audience  of  all  ages  and  income 
brackets,  gives  circulation  a  lift!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager... 

Chieaffn  T'rihune^'JVetv  Ynrk  IVeuys 

BulMInv.  \fir  Yttrk 
mnc.  Trihnne  S  hirnitit 


replies.  Now  take  this  one  from 
H.  Dahl  Mikkelsen,  who  does 
‘Ferd’nand’.” 

The  stationery  showed  ol’ 
Ferd,  feet  off  the  ground,  fly¬ 
ing  forward  holding  a  check 
for  $25  in  his  right  hand. 

Another,  from  C.  D.  Russell, 
said:  “$.35  across  the  board  on 
MCS.  P.  S. — Change  that  to 
$35  win  only.” 

A  third  member,  slightly  in 
debt,  told  John:  “Just  got  back 
from  Florida,  but  that  red  ain’t 
sunburn !  Caricature  of  self  was 
enclosed. 

One  guy  went  to  the  trouble 
of  drawing  a  sobbing  wife  in 
background,  a  screaming  kid  in 
foreground.  Like  some  monster, 
the  father  hovered  over  both, 
breaking  a  piggy  bank  open. 
“Sorry,  Johny,”  the  balloon 
says,  “a  mere  oversight,  Heh- 
heh!” 

Peter  Wells  wrote:  “Dear 
John — I  hate  you  for  this.  Sin¬ 
cerely,  me.” 

Still  another  said:  “Nag! 
nag!  nag!  I  thought  you  wuz 
in  Europe.” 

“I  actually  look  forward  to 
getting  them,”  John  smiled. 
“Believe  me,  some  of  them  are 
collector’s  items.” 

Travel  Depl. 

Walt  Kelly  (“Pogo”)  is 
traveling  around  the  world  with 
a  magazine  man.  Says  Hall 
Syndicate:  “Yes,  he’s  prepared 
his  Pogo  Sunday  and  dailies 
well  ahead.”  Equal' y  well  pre¬ 
pared  is  the  Pogo  promotion 
that’s  global  hopping  .  .  .  Amy 
Vanderbilt,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  etiquette  expert,  is 
on  the  lecture  run  to  discuss 
the  changing  history  of  eti- 
1  quette  .  .  .  Bell’s  Constantine 
Brown,  military-foreign  affairs 
analyst,  on  Oct.  22  leaves  for 
the  Far  East. 

Hot  Time 

Frank  Adams  (“Day  Shift”) 
and  family  were  lucky  people 
!  during  the  recent  forest  fires  in 
I  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  They 
run  a  resort  in  the  vicinity,  and 
though  nearby  buildings  were 
burned  down,  his  place  was  un¬ 
touched. 

!  Starr  Book 

i  Eve  Starr,  TV  columnist  for 
General  Features  Syndicate,  is 
doing  a  book,  “Fabulous  Eve,” 
a  collection  of  anecdotes  about 
her  favorite  subject. 

I  Mamie  Series 

Gordon  Langley  Hall  News 
I  Service  has  ready  for  distribu- 
,  tion  a  three-part  series  on 
I  Mamie  Eisenhower  called  “The 
Woman  in  the  White  House.” 
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Churchill’s 
Son  Collects 
From  Critic 

By  Belhaini  Brobst 

London 

Randolph  Churchill,  son  of 
Sir  Winston  and  self-appointed 
gadfly  of  the  British  press,  won 
a  £5000  ($14,000)  judgment  last 
week  against  The  People,  a 
Sunday  newspaper  he  once  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  lowest  cur  in 
Fleet  Street.” 

Almost  simultaneously,  the 
same  paper  (circulation:  4,949,- 
215)  was  fined  £2000  ($5,600) 
in  a  contempt  of  court  action 
arising  from  a  sensational 
series  on  prostitution  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  told  the 
court  he  delighted  in  teasing 
the  press  and  torturing  sub¬ 
editors,  did  not  object  to  The 
People  calling  him  “this  egre¬ 
gious  failure  (and)  slightly 
comic  son  of  our  greatest 
statesman.” 

Tho.se  were  just  “jeers  and 
sneers”  and  he  himself  be¬ 
lieves  journalism  “has  to  be 
strong  to  be  lively.” 

But  when  the  paper  called 
him  a  “party  propagandist" 
and  a  “paid  hack,”  it  was  tell¬ 
ing  a  malicious  lie  which  at¬ 
tacked  his  reputation  as  an  “ut¬ 
terly  independent  individualist" 
The  paper’s  other  defeat  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  article  attack¬ 
ing  an  alleged  brothel-keeper 
who  had  been  held  for  trial. 

The  court  dismissed  the  pa¬ 
per’s  defense  that  it  did  not 
know  about  the  arrest. 

“The  fountain  of  justice 
(could  be)  poisoned  even  before 
it  begins  to  flow,”  the  court 
said.  “The  test  is  whether  (the 
article)  was  calculated  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  course  of  justice, 
not  whether  the  authors  and 
printers  intended  that  result. 

“A  newspaper  might  expose 
someone’s  conduct  which  they 
believed  to  be  criminal  but  if 
they  did,  care  (should  be  taken) 
to  refrain  from  publishing  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  the  law  forbids 
evidence  being  given  at  the 
trial.” 


Becomiii|£  a  Daily 

Lanca.ster,  Calif 
.-kntelope  Valley  will  have  i 
daily  newspaper,  Nov.  5,  when 
the  70-year-old  weekly  Ledgtr- 
Gazette  steps  up  to  five-day 
publication  schedule. 
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Controllers 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

full  space  headed  ‘advertise¬ 
ment’  for  which  their  advertis¬ 
ing  department  pays  its  own 
newspaper  and  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping  .  .  .  but 
it  devotes  two  columns  full  to 
new  campaigns  running  in  that 
market  ...  to  pictures  and  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  district  sales  man¬ 
agers  or  the  regional  sales  man¬ 
agers,  or  the  salesmen,  or  the 
jobbers,  and  do  they  like  it — of 
course  they  do!  And  that  paper 
is  doing  a  top  job  of  promotion 
of  the  product  it  is  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  —  which  is  its  news¬ 
paper! 

“Everybody  is  interested  in 
result  stories  and  testimonials 
and  that  particular  newspaper 
that  I  am  talking  about  had  a 
great  deal  larger  increase  in 
national  advertising  than  the  in¬ 
crease  enjoyed  by  most  news¬ 
papers  in  1955,  and  again  in 
1956.” 

Dent  Hassinger  explained  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  operates 
primarily  in  three  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising — retail,  chain  store  and 
national — and  acts  as  an  co-or¬ 
dinator  for  newspaper  selling 
organizations.  “We  do  this  by 
developing  and  presenting  ma¬ 
terial  which  shows  why  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  should 
choose  newspapers  and  how  they 
can  use  the  space  more  pro¬ 
ductively,”  he  stated. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr., 
treasurer  and  sales  manager  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc., 
was  chairman  of  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion. 

/.\0  Has  Formula 
To  Allocate  Costs 


gineers  are  now  testing  a  for¬ 
mula  which  does  identify  and 
measure  the  variables.  It  works 
this  way: 

“In  a  given  newspaper,  engi¬ 
neers  will  collect,  for  about  a 
week,  samples  of  copy  and 
proofs,  plus  the  time  and  labor 
factors  involved.  Then  they  will 
come  up  with  a  formula  which 
makes  possible  a  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  prediction  of  original 
composition  time  on  any  ad  for 
that  paper. 

“The  formula  for  any  paper 
would  be,  for  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  translated  as  a  chart,  with 
column-lines  reading  down  the 
side,  and  assembly  units  across 
the  top.  For  any  ad,  you  read 
down  to  the  right  number  of 
column-lines,  then  across  to  the 
number  of  assembly  units  in  the 
ad.  The  number  you  find  there 
is  the  total  minutes  of  original 
composition  time. 

“An  assembly  unit  is  defined 
as:  any  single,  type-high  print¬ 
ing  element  which  must  be  in¬ 
dividually  handled  by  the  as¬ 
sembly  compositor.  A  cut,  large 
or  small,  is  one  unit,  as  long  as 
it  comprises  one  piece.  A  mit¬ 
ered  rule  border,  consisting  of 
four  pieces,  is  four  assembly 
units.  A  single  slug  is  one  unit, 
but  so  also  is  10  or  20  lines  of 
type,  provided  they  are  the  same 
size,  same  face,  and  same  meas¬ 
ure,  and  are  assembled  unleaded 
into  one  space  in  the  layout.  If 
the  lines  are  leaded,  each  line 
becomes  one  unit.  Non-printing 
spacing  materials  (below  type- 
high  elements)  are  not  counted. 

“The  formula,  which  so  far 
has  proved  workable  and  accu¬ 
rate,  reflects  the  average  re¬ 
sults  from  local  equipment,  labor 
and  general  efficiency,  for  the 
newspaper  composing  room  in 
question.  Composition  time  from 


a  unit  count  and  line  measure¬ 
ment  of  ad  copy,  plus  space 
costs  of  plates,  presswork  and 
mailing,  will  produce  actual 
total  production  costs. 

“Accountants  may  now  look 
forward  to  having  a  means  for 
relating  total  manufacturing  ex¬ 
pense  to  advertising  income,  as 
it  applies  to  original  composi¬ 
tion  time.  Putting  the  formula 
into  general  use  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  first  time  to 
make  meaningful  comparisons 
as  between  different  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  at  different  periods  or 
seasons.” 

Hotc  to  Guard 
Against  Fraud 

How  do  newspapers  guard 
against  fraud  in  their  own 
offices? 

“Newspapers  are  particularly 
vulnerable  because  of  the  many 
ways  funds  are  handled,  and  the 
large  number  of  financial  trans¬ 
actions,”  said  Charles  H.  Dra¬ 
per,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  at  the 
controllers’  “shop  talk”  session. 

The  most  effective  means  of 
detecting  fraud,  he  advised,  is 
to  maintain  an  alert  corps  of 
internal  auditors.  A  newspaper 
should  take  care  to  check  care¬ 
fully  the  employment  references 
of  a  job  applicant,  Mr.  Draper 
said. 

“Other  methods  to  insure 
against  fraud,”  he  added,  “are 
to  pay  all  employes  a  wage  at 
least  commensurate  with  the 
prevailing  level  in  the  commun¬ 
ity;  to  insist  on  competent  and 
adequate  supervision  of  all 
work,  and  to  re(|uire  that  em¬ 
ployes  take  vacations.” 

.Atmosphere  of  Honesty 
The  following  advice,  on  the 
same  subject,  was  offered  by  M. 


James  Deserhow,  controller  of 
the  Hollyv’ood  (Calif.)  Citizen¬ 
s' e  ws : 

“Our  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  embezzler  is  per¬ 
sonnel  control.  Anyone  placed 
in  a  position  which  even  re¬ 
motely  involves  the  maintenance 
of  assets  should  be  subjected  to 
rigid  character  investigation. 

“Once  we  have  determined 
that  honest  people  are  on  the 
job,  we  must  maintain  an  atmos¬ 
phere  w’hich  will  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  remain  honest,  or, 
if  you  will,  one  which  will  make 
it  difficult  to  yield  to  tempta¬ 
tions.  The  general  principle  in¬ 
volved  is  to  allocate  work  and 
responsibility  among  various  in¬ 
dividuals,  so  as  to  prevent  and 
detect  collusion,  which  may  re¬ 
sult  in  fraud. 

Employee  Programs 

“I  believe  the  Citizen-News 
Company  has  developed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  safeguard  against  des¬ 
peration  dishonesty,  although  it 
was  not  instituted  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  It  covers  individuals  who 
might  be  tempted  to  dip  into 
the  till,  due  to  family  conditions. 
We  offer  health  and  accident 
insurance  plans;  a  disability  pay 
plan — dictated  by  the  State  of 
California — and  other  employee 
programs,  which  tend  to  reduce 
some  of  the  pressures  which 
give  rise  to  temptation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  an  Employee’s 
Federal  Credit  Union,  which  pro¬ 
motes  savings  and  offers  low- 
interest,  easy-to-obtain  personal 
loans.  Most  important  of  all, 
I  believe,  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  understanding,  generous 
management.” 

• 

Wyman  .Appoints 
\oH  Ail  Manager 

Pittsburgh 
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Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Operations,  reported 
to  the  controllers  what  INO  has 
learned  about  costs  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  based  on  its  research 
team’s  study  of  display  ad  com¬ 
position. 

“Questions  of  economy,  cost, 
and  control  have  forever  been 
complicated  by  the  extreme  var¬ 
iations  in  the  labor  time  of 
composition  of  display  ads,  both 
between  new'spapers,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ads,  and  at  different 
times,  in  the  same  newspaper,” 
he  said. 

Until  the  factors  causing 
these  variations  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  subjected  to  measure¬ 
ment,  obvnous  difficulties  will  be 
encountered  in  all  newspapers 
m  trying  to  make  a  page-cost 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  locally 
composed  display  ads.  INO  en¬ 


ELECTION'S  OVER  as  far  as  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  is  concerned.  The  new  officers  pose  at  Chicago 
meeting:  Left  to  right — G.  Stewart  Phillips,  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald,  first  vicepresident;  Nora  M.  Foulds,  London  Free  Press, 
secretary;  Frank  T.  Modgdon  Jr.,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  News, 
president;  and  Richard  N.  Smith,  Copley  Press,  Los  Angeles,  vice- 
president.  In  rear,  Robert  P.  Hunter,  Birmingham  News,  past  president. 
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Herbert  G.  Wyman,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  has  announced  two  ap- 
I)ointnients  in  the  advertising 
department. 

George  Somarindyck,  for¬ 
merly  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  advertising 
manager,  in  charge  of  national 
and  classified  as  well  as  retail. 

Thomas  Gregory,  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  .staff,  was 
named  assistant  manager  of 
general  advertising. 

Mr.  Somarindyck,  joined  the 
Po.st-Gazette  in  1937.  He  had 
been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  the  Scranton  Star.  He  also 
had  served  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Newark, 
(N.  J.)  Star. 

Mr.  Gregory  joined  the  Post- 
Gazette  staff  in  1952.  He  was 
with  I.eve;-  Brothers. 
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Serrill’s  Post 
Goes  to  Dew, 
His  Assistant 

Philadelphia 
G.  Richard  Dew  has  been 
named  gcneial  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  to  succeed 
Theodore  A, 
Serrill,  who  be¬ 
comes  executive 
director  of  the 
Washington  (D. 
C.)  Publishers’ 
Association  on 
Nov.  1. 

J.  Edward 
H  oltzinger, 
president,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Altoona  Mirror,  was  elected 
president  of  PNPA.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Rolland  L.  Adams,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times.  The  change  is  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Fred  V.  Knecht,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  weekly  Schuylkill 
Haven  Call,  was  named  vice- 
president,  succeed'ng  Blair  M. 
Bice,  of  the  Martinsburg  Mor¬ 
rison  Cove  Hera  d. 

Richard  A.  Swank,  publisher 
of  the  Dvticannon  Record,  was 
renamed  secretary-treasurer,  an 
office  he  has  held  since  January, 
1951. 

The  association  now  has  a 
membership  of  343  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  Sunday  newspapers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey, 

11  Candidates  for  Job 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Dew, 
who  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Serrill, 
was  announced  at  PNPA’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  Oct.  11-13. 

Mr.  Dow,  who  is  35  years  old, 
was  born  in  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  He 
jo'ned  the  PNPA  headquarters 
staff  at  Harrisburg  five  years 
ago.  He  had  previously  been 
with  Burnham  Associates,  New 
York  adveitising  agency,  and 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Long  Island  Heights  News. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Junior 
College  at  St.  Joseph,  also 
studied  at  New  York  University 
and  Columbia.  He  served  as 
an  ofheer  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II,  and  is 
a  major  in  the  reserves. 

Mr.  Dew  is  married  to  a 
native  Pennsylvan'an,  the  for¬ 
mer  Doreen  Christopher  of 
Waynesburg. 

Rolland  L.  Adams,  outgoing 
president  of  PNPA,  said  that 
there  were  11  applicants  for 


Dew 


Mr.  Serrill’s  job,  but  Mr.  Dew’s 
selection  was  unanimous  in  the 
executive  committee  vote. 

Association  Growth 

“Pennsylvania  newspapers 
realize  that  the  growth  in  leg¬ 
islative  and  administrative 
government  plus  the  expansion 
in  trade  unionism  during  the 
last  three  decades  also  requires 
an  equal  expansion  of  trade 
associations  such  as  PNPA,’’ 
Mr.  Serrill  said  in  his  report 
as  general  manager. 

“This  year’s  achievement  of 
a  new  headquarters-home  for 
PNPA  in  Harrisburg,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “points  to  the  high  im¬ 
portance  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  attach  to  bettering 
themselves  so  as  to  better  serve 
the  public. 

“The  newspaper  publishing 
and  printing  industry  has  long 
been  one  of  our  state’s  most 
important  industries,”  he  said. 
“It  ranks  today  among  the 
major  contributors  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  industrial  and 
commerc'al  life.” 


PNPA  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

their  agency  representatives  on 
a  tour  of  your  town. 

Show  presentations  to  factory 
representatives. 

Contact  as  many  advertisers 
direct  as  possible. 

Play  golf  with  prospective 
advertisers. 

Don’t  play  golf  with  prospec¬ 
tive  advertisers,  do  more  selling. 

Develop  a  national  network 
of  newspapers. 

Give  your  reps  hell  if  they 
don’t  sell  enough  space  for  your 
newspaper. 

Make  newspaper  layout  and 
copy  more  efficient. 

Another  question  was  “What 
can  we  do  to  make  newspaper 
layout  and  copy  more  effec¬ 
tive?”  Some  answers: 

Stop  using  fancy  copy  and 
layouts  and  sell  the  benefits  of 
copy. 

Install  a  copy  research  de¬ 
partment. 

Discard  outmoded  fonts  of 
type. 

Be  sure  advertising  salesmen 
are  familiar  with  mechanical 
possibilities. 

Conduct  readership  surveys  to 
show  what  ads  can  do. 

Reward  ad  salesmen  for  not 
making  mistakes. 

Give  annual  awards  for  best 
ads. 

Check  newspaper  exchange 
for  ideas. 

Give  your  salesmen  a  bonus 
for  producing  the  best  ad  each 
month. 


Emphasize  product  benefits  in 
copy. 

“How  can  we  organize  our 
advertising  departments  to  as¬ 
sure  greater  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ation?”  Some  answers: 

Have  a  good  ad  director  and 
pay  him  enough. 

Hold  frequent  staff  meetings. 

Cut  out  staff  meetings. 

Pay  your  salesmen  at  least 
50%  bonus. 

Teach  salesmen  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  their  work. 

Spend  more  time  on  good 
accounts. 

Get  ad  buyers  to  give  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  salesmen  who 
call  on  them. 

Hot  Metal  Machine 
Research  Goes  On 

“We  are  not  yet  done  with 
research  on  hot  metal  machines 
in  the  problem  of  reducing  costs 
of  newspaper  production,”  Louis 
Rossetto  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  advised  PNPA 
members. 

Mr.  Rossetto  took  the  pub¬ 
lishers  into  the  realm  of  science 
fiction  for  a  moment  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  voice  -  activated 
typesetting  machines,  before  he 
asserted  that  some  of  the  claims 
for  “cold  type”  processes  origi¬ 
nate  more  from  desire  than 
from  the  facts. 

There  is  “no  known  economic 
advantage”  in  handling  straight 
news  content  from  keyboani  to 
engraving,  as  against  merely 
keyboarding  on  a  hot  metal 
machine,  he  said.  There  is  an 
advantage,  he  conceded,  in  proc¬ 
essing  local  display  advertising 
copy  via  photocomposition  tech¬ 
niques. 

Mr.  Rossetto  described  the 
three-unit  design  of  Linofilm. 

Weekly  Readership: 

4  Minutes  Per  Page 

The  reader  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  averages  four  minutes 
per  page,  as  against  daily  news¬ 
paper  readership  of  one  minute 
or  less  per  page. 

This  information  was  drawn 
from  a  composite  study  of  35 
weeklies  over  the  country.  Dr. 
James  W.  Markham  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University’s  jrnr- 
nalism  school  told  a  Weekly 
Newspaper  Session  at  the  PNPA 
meeting. 

As  the  size  of  the  paper  goes 
up  the  amount  of  re^de^'ship  de¬ 
clines,  he  said.  The  35-paper 
checkup  showed  that  3fi%  of 
all  content  and  41%  of  the 
news  content  is  noted  h’'  w'-ek- 
ly  newspaper  readers.  The  two 
lowest  categories  were  farm 
co'umns  and  national  display 
ads.  Local  pictures  and  classi- 
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fied  ads  rated  highest. 

Half  of  the  weekly  guj,. 
scribers  take  a  daily  newipg. 
per. 

Dr.  Markham  advised  thit 
Penn  State  has  developed  a 
readership  questionnaire  serv¬ 
ice. 

In  a  discussion  of  national 
linage  schedules  which  are  in- 
creasing  in  the  weekly  field, 
several  publishers  sought  guid¬ 
ance  on  how  they  wore  to  obtain 
market  data  now  being  re¬ 
quested  by  advertising  agencies 
and  others. 

Additional  reports  on  PSPA 
sessions  will  be  found  elsewkert 
in  this  issue. 

Editors  See 
Ike  Victory 

Two-thirds  of  the  newspaper 
editors  participating  in  Peter 
Edson’s  presiden  ial  poll  say  it 
Icoks  like  Ike  again  with  a 
Democratic  Congiess. 

The  Democrats  will  win  both 
the  House  and  the  Seiate,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
editors,  Mr.  Edson  reported  this 
week.  His  poll  inelud''d  the  700 
subscribers  to  NEA  Service. 

28%  cf  the  editors  replying 
declined  to  guess  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions. 

Four  years  ago,  two-thirds  of 
the  editors  polled  by  Mr.  Edson 
correctly  forecast  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  sweep’ng  victory  over 
Adlai  E.  Steve-^son.  This  time, 
Mr.  Edson  said,  the  general  view 
is  that  the  outcome  will  be 
closer. 

About  half  of  these  forecast¬ 
ing  Ike’s  victo-y  give  him  I*- 
tween  300  an«l  400  electoral 
votes.  A  few  editoi-s  said  they 
thought  he  would  do  better  than 
he  did  in  1952.  The  vote  then 
was  442  to  89. 

The  average  margin  of  victory 
predicted  by  pro-Stevenson  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  poll  is  65  electoral 
votes — that  is,  293  to  238,  Mr. 
Edson  reported.  Some  editors 
give  Mr.  S'evensnn  a  popular 
plurality  of  10  million  votes. 
The  average  prediction  is  four 
million  votes. 

At  the  time  of  the  tabulation, 
O’t.  10,  62%  of  the  edi’ors  noted 
that  their  papers  were  support¬ 
ing  Eisenhower;  in  1952  it 
6S%.  Stevenson’s  press  support 
was  up  from  17%  to  19^- 
Among  papers  switching  sup¬ 
port  were  a  h"n'^fiil  going  to 
T.  Coleman  Andrews,  States 
Rights  Pa%y.  Onlv  cne  pap«f 
on  Mr.  Edson’s  list  changed 
from  Stevenson  in  ’62  to  Eisen¬ 
hower  now. 
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Experienced  travelers  know  that 

these  !!•$•  airliners  lead  in  speed 

“  but  that’s  only  part  of  the  story 


r  AtfMN- 


Turbo  Compound  Engines 


provide  power  for  ''big  ship"  comfort . . .  plus  range  to  spare 


The  world’s  most  luxurious  airliners  —  the  American- 
built  Douglas  DC-7  and  Lockheed  Super  Constella¬ 
tion  —  are  also  indisputably  the  world’s  fastest,  and 
most  dependable.  They  are  the  Turbo  Compound® 
powered  airliners. 

The  Curtiss-Wright  Turbo  Compound  engine  is 
the  most  significant  contribution  to  proven  power- 
plant  design  in  over  30  years.  Its  20%  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  means  greater  speed,  bigger  lift,  extra  staying 
power  for  long  non-stop  flights  —  and,  over  busy  air¬ 


ports,  “holding”  power  that  lands  you  at  your  desti¬ 
nation,  not  at  alternates. 

Turbo  Compounds,  selected  by  41  of  the  world’s 
leading  airlines,  have  been  proven  by  23  billion  seat 
miles  in  commercial  service,  with  a  perfect  safety 
record.  Future  schedules  provide  for  over  100  million 
seat  miles  per  day  to  be  flown  in  luxury  transports 
powered  by  the  Turbo  Compound.  Today’s  leading 
transport  engine,  it  will  be  a  major  factor  in  com¬ 
mercial  air  transportation  for  years  to  come. 


DivUiont  and  Wholly  Ownod  SutMidiorios  of  Curtitt-Wright  Corporation: 
WiKBT  AnONAOnCAL  Divisioh,  Wooi-Ridi»,  N.  t.  •  P»oriiLi«  DiriiioN,  CaUmlt,  JV.  /.  •  PLAinct  DmtioN,  Qiu/iwma,  f 
Matau  Piocusing  Divifion,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.  •  SncuLTUs  Divhion.  Wo<td-RU§t,  N.  1.  •  Utica-Bik*  Covogation,  Vtitm.  . 
Cauwox  Wucbt  DmiiON,  CMwlU  N.  1.  •  Ataorariict  Ugvilopmgnt  Cobpoiation.  SaMm  Barbara,  CtUif.  *  Rubabci 
iRGi'miAL  AN*  SotMTfPIc  PaoDt'CTi  Ditiaiom.  CoUwell,  N,  /.  •  Ct’«ni»-W*ic»T  Eubopa,  /V.  P.,  Amtfardam,  Tha  Bathartan 
Mam>l'KTtb  Mital  Pgoogcts  Division.  Clavalrmd,  Ohio  •  Cgntiss-Wwgbt  op  Canada  Lto..  Mantraal,  Canada  •  Pbopulsion 
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Inland 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


the  American  taxpayer  is  goinp 
to  he  asked  to  finance  coverage 
of  Swedish  news  for  Latin 
American  newspapers,  I  think 
he  should  be  told  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  register  his  at¬ 
titude,  not  only  toward  the  cost, 
which  is  slight,  but  toward  the 
principle  which  is  highly  im¬ 
portant. 

“Even  in  these  stormy  and 
controversial  times,  the  private 
United  States  news  services 
overseas  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
fairness  and  objectivity  which 
is  one  of  our  great  national 
assets. 

Effective  Coverage? 

“Now  if  the  United  States 
Goveniment  feels  it  necessary 
to  cover  its  own  activity  and 
distribute  that  coverage  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  othei-wise 
would  not  receive  the  informa¬ 
tion,  the  main  (juestions  that 
arise  are  how  well  it  does  the 
job  and  how  effective  is  the 
result.  But  if  with  such  a 
directive,  the  United  States  In- 
foiTOation  Service  insinuates  it¬ 
self  into  the  broad  stream  of 
world  news  by  covering  the 
activities  of  other  governments 
not  related  to  any  action  by  the 
United  States,  and  .some  general 
news  including  news  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  as  they  do,  and  distributes 
that  news  where  the  world  sup¬ 
ply  already  is  adequate,  then 
this  government  is  allowing  it¬ 
self  by  its  lack  of  supervision 
over  the  USIS  to  drift  back¬ 
ward  through  the  currents  of 
international  journalism  toward 
the  operation  of  a  full-fledged 
official  news  agency.  This  is  a 
position  from  which  some  major 
countries  have  been  trying  to 
extricate  themselves  for  the  past 
quarter  century  in  emulation  of 
the  success  of  our  completely 
free  metho<ls  of  news  gathering. 


INTERNATIONAL  FLAVOR  added  to  Inlanders'  convention  as  world- 
traveled  Prank  H.  Bartholomew,  president  of  United  Press,  chats  with 
Lucien  Montas,  editor  of  Le  Nouvelliste,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  and 
Don  Anderson,  publisher  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journaj. 
Mr.  Montas  is  studying  American  newspaper  methods. 


TWO  KANSANS  at  Inland  meeting:  Oscar  Stauffer  of  Stauffer  Publi¬ 
cations  discusses  his  recent  purchase  of  Capper  Publications  with 
John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  News-Herald. 


“I  am  not  suggesting  the 
abandonment  of  the  USIS.  I  am 
only  suggesting  that  its  direc¬ 
tors  keep  its  operation  within 
the  framework  which  Congress 
laid  down  for  it.” 

Photo-Composition 
Ideas  Exchanged 

Inlanders  opened  their  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  “capsule  mechanical 
conference,”  with  John  Barron, 
La  Salle-Peru  (Ill.)  News-Trib¬ 
une,  as  chairman.  M.  E.  Car- 
tier,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 


Crescent  production  manager, 
reported  that  the  new  Doro 
Engraving  Process,  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  may  even¬ 
tually  rival  the  ANPA-Dow’ 
high  speed  etching  process. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  reported 
on  the  progress  that  paper  is 
making  with  photo-composition. 

He  said  representatives  of  10 
newspapers  recently  attended  a 
meeting  in  New  York  and  ex¬ 
changed  ideas  on  photo-compo¬ 
sition.  These  same  papers  plan 


to  meet  every  six  months,  thia  f 
planning  to  benefit  from  th«  [ 
experience  of  others. 

Circulation  Sales  Tools 

William  K.  Todd,  Rockfori 
(Ill.)  Register  -  Republic  and 
Star  business  manager,  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  panel  dealing  with 
circulation  sales  tools. 

F.  Carl  Schumacher,  vice- 
president,  Hickey-Mitchell  Co., 
spoke  in  behalf  of  subscriber 
insurance  plans.  He  outlined 
four  major  improvements  in 
reader  service  insurance;  (1) 
subscriber  now  pays  the  pre¬ 
mium;  (2)  much  broader  cover¬ 
age  is  offered  to  readers;  (.3) 
weekly  and  monthly  collections 
make  it  convenient  for  the  news- 
paper  and  the  reader;  (4)  new 
promotion  methods  are  offered 
to  helj)  newspapers  promote 
reader  insurance  p’ans  throujjh 
their  carrier  organizations. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for 
a  good  newspaper,”  said  Mr. 
Schumacher,  “but  the  addition 
of  insurance  will  hold  more 
circulation.” 

How  .Magazines  Help 

B.  L.  Johnson,  vicepresidenL 
Whitlock  &  Co.,  speaking  for 
magazine  club  offers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  home  delivery  pro¬ 
motion,  said  magazines  provide 
an  added  feature  for  newspaper 
subscribers  and  give  carriers  an 
incentive  program  to  sell  new 
prospects.  These  programs, 
which  are  staged  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion-trained  professionals,  can 
be  super-imposed  on  a  paper’s 
regular  promotion  at  no  extra 
cost  to  the  newspaper,  plus  the 
fact  they  will  net  the  publisher 
a  profit,  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

Earl  R.  Milne,  Milne  &  Jones 
Sales  Promotion  Co.,  Detroit, 
demonstrated  how  telephone  so¬ 
licitations  can  be  effectivily 
geared  into  a  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion,  utilizing  circulation 
sales  tools  already  in  use. 


FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE,  John  Cowles,  president  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  receives  University  of  Minnesota  award  from 
Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  head  of  the  school  of  journalism. 


FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE,  Dean  Earl  English,  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  presents  award  to  Lee  Hills,  Detroit  Free  Prtu 
eiecutive  editor,  and  to  John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers. 
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The  Sky's  the  Limit 

in  New  England 


More  than  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Wright 
brothers  made  their  first  successful  flight,  the  for¬ 
ward  looking  Yankees  of  Boston  had  formed  an 
Aero  Club  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  flight. 
Since  then.  New  England  has  continued  in  the 
forefront  of  the  air  age  .  .  .  first  to  receive  a 
license  to  build  the  Wright  airplane  .  .  .  first  to 
hold  an  air  meet  .  .  .  first  to  carry  freight  by  air 
(a  pot  of  Boston  baked  beans!)  .  .  .  first  to  sched¬ 
ule  a  night  passenger  flight. 

Still,  today.  New  England  is  an  air  leader.  The 
313  airports  in  the  area  are  valued  at  a  total  of 
S260  million,  with  improvements  scheduled  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  reaching  an  additional 
56,225.300.  36  of  these  are  terminal  airports 

which  handled  3,165,264  passengers  during  1955 
.  .  .  and  for  every  |)assenger-mile  of  commercial 
flight,  eight  are  added  in  business  and  executive 
travel  on  company  or  private  planes. 

The  ever  increasing  volume  of  air  travel  is  an 
accurate  barometer  of  New  England’s  economic 
condition.  The  sky’s  the  limit  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  these  free-spending,  high-living  Yankees. 
Why  nut  find  out  for  yourself  .  .  .  come  on  up 
now  and  sell  New  England  through  the  New 
England  newspapers! 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 
(E),  Walthaa  News  Trikum  (E),  Wor- 


SAINE— Banflor  Daily  Newt  (M). 
VERMONT — Barre  Tiett  (E),  Bcnnini- 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burliniton  Free  Prett 
<M).  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Glokc  (M&E), 
Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Entemrite  A 
Tieet  (E).  Fall  Rim  Herald  Newt  (E). 
Fitchburf  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  Newt 
(E).  Harerhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eafle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
North  Adamt  Trantcript  (E),  Pitttfield 
Berkthire  Eaile  (E),  Taimtoa  Gazette 


cetter  Telepram  and  Enmni  Gazette 
(MAE),  Worcetter  Sunday  Telepram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchetter  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hamptbire  Sunday  Newt  (M, 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Wett  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Vailey  Daily  Timet  (E).  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Sentinel  (E>. 
Bridpeport  Pott  (S).  Bridpeport  Poft- 
Telepram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E). 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Timet  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain 
Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Regitter  (EAS). 
Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE), 
Torrinpton  Register  (E),  Waterhury  Re¬ 
publican  A  American  (MAE),  Waterbury 
Republican  (MAS). 
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Press  Agentry  in  Paper 
Kills  Job  Satisfaction 


A  newspaper  that  is  reader- 
centered  will  provide  the  kind 
of  job  satisfaction  that  will 
hold  young  people  in  journal¬ 
ism,  Carl  E.  Lindstrom  said  at 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  here  Oct.  16. 

Analyzing  management’s  view 
of  the  news  room,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  editor  deplored 
the  move  of  reporters  from 
newspaper  work  into  public  re¬ 
lations  but  he  suggested  there 
is  a  reason  for  it. 

Why  do  they  go?  he  asked. 
One  man  who  left  the  Times 
told  him:  “As  long  as  I’ve  got 
to  do  press  agent  stuff,  I 
might  as  well  get  into  it  with 
both  feet  and  get  a  little  more 
money.’’ 

That  reporter,  Mr.  Lindstrom 
said,  was  referring  to  a  common 
practice  in  news  rooms. 

“Some  of  our  best  writers,” 
the  editor  said,  “we  have  put 
to  work  handling  copy  for 
charity  drives,  all  kinds  of 
community  promotions,  our  own 
promotions,  copy  for  special 
sections  devoted  to  brides  and 
travel,  to  real  estate  and  in¬ 
dustry,  baby  sections,  culture 
section,  north  end  sections, 
south  end  sections  and  others 
without  number  or  description. 
This  is  what  keeps  the  money 
in  the  till  and  we  all  have  to 
do  it. 

Most  of  the  time  but  too 
jften  newspapers  are  adver¬ 
tiser-centered. 

“I  have  on  my  desk  a  special 
issue  of  a  Florida  newspaper 
which  shall  be  nameless.  This 
issue,  which  I  shall  call  the 
Sunshine  Special  because  that 
isn’t  its  name,  contains  2r)8 
pages.  Needless  to  say  I’m  not 
going  to  read  it;  I  doubt  that 
anybody  in  Florida  will  read  it. 

“In  my  opinion  the  issuance 
of  such  a  paper  is  a  crime 
against  newsprint  economics. 
I’m  sure  a  look  at  that  edition 
will  never  induce  any  bright 
young  man  to  choose  journalism 
for  a  career — and  that’s  our 
problem,  isn’t  it? 

“Don’t  think  for  a  minute 
that  I  decry  special  sections. 
They  can  be  good  and  useful 
and  readable ;  they  can  be  rank, 
paper — and  energy-wasting  rou¬ 
tine.  I  know  because  we  have 
had  both  kinds.  We  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  when  our  newest 
hotel  was  completed  that  was 
full  of  information,  wanted  in¬ 


formation  about  that  hotel;  we 
had  one  not  long  ago  devoted  to 
school  affairs;  it  was  packed  full 
of  news  of  education  and  was 
eagerly  reached  for  by  readers, 
not  only  educators  but  parents 
as  well.  Of  the  other  kind  of 
sections.  I’d  rather  not  speak 
because  they  are  best  forgotten. 
They  usually  are  born  when  the 
news  department  gets  a  list  of 
firms  about  whom  stories  are 
required.  It  is  bonus  space  pure 
and  simple  and  it  is  pretty  dif¬ 
ficult  if  not  impossible  to  make 
the  reading  matter  anything 
but  routine. 

“My  whole  point  is  that  such 
copy  is  advertiser-centered  and 
not  reader-centered.  So  we  re¬ 
turn  to  the  principle  that  the 
reader  must  be  paramount;  that 
all  copy  should  be  reader-cen¬ 
tered. 

“As  long  as  we  hold  the  daily 
press  to  its  function  of  journal¬ 
ism  we  won’t  have  any  trouble 
getting  highgrade  recruits. 
Money  is  a  secondary  factor 
today,  as  it  was  when  you  and 
I  went  into  the  business,  if 
you  make  job  satisfaction  the 
important  thing. 

“Job  satisfaction  has  become 
too  highly  diluted  in  the  news 
rooms  of  America  and  we  are 
in  a  bad  way  when  there  is 
more  job  satisfaction  in  public 
relations  than  in  journalism. 
Our  great  trouble  is  that  we 
have  gone  too  far  into  press 
agentry  on  a  newspaper  salary 
scale. 

“There  are  only  two  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  here:  Journal¬ 
ism  is  a  good  word  and  a  satis¬ 
fying  career  as  long  as  the 
reader,  not  the  advertiser,  is 
paramount  in  our  thinking.  The 
advertiser  can’t  afford  to  stay 
out  of  a  reader-centered  news¬ 
paper.” 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  was 
Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
Buell  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call,  and  H.  I.  Jenks. 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gazette,  reported  for  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Betterment  Committee.  (At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  May,  it  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  member¬ 
ship  that  17  New  England 
cities  with  daily  newspapers 
had  been  deprived  of  totals  and 
breakdowms  of  the  retail  census 
for  1954  and  are  now  simply 
a  part  of  county  figures.) 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  and  Tele¬ 


gram,  discussed  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  closed  session.  Frank 
E.  Phillips  gave  the  manager’s 
report. 

A  panel  discussion  on  greater 
freedom  of  information,  access 
to  public  records,  court  re¬ 
cords,  etc.,  in  the  New  England 
states,  was  chaired  by  David 
Brickman  of  the  Malden 
(Mass.)  News  and  Medford 
Mercury. 

The  outlook  for  open  records 
and  meeting  laws  in  the  six 
New  England  states  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  it  was  brought  out 
that  a  determined  fight  is  un¬ 
derway  in  all  states  to  make 
records  open  to  newspapers. 
Much  progress  has  already  been 
made,  it  was  reported. 

• 

AP  Group  Cites 
Lynn  Daily  Item 

Basin  Harbor,  Vt. 

.K  newly  established  award 
in  recognition  of  outstanding 
cooperation  was  conferred  on 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association 
here  Oct.  14. 

The  award  presented  t  o 
Managing  Editor  Charles  E. 
Gallagher  consisted  of  an  in¬ 
scribed  certificate  recalling  the 
Item’s  services  last  Feb.  28  on 
coverage  of  a  train  wreck. 
Stories  and  pictures  gathered 
by  Item  staffers  were  relayed 
quickly  to  AP. 

In  annual  contests,  the  as¬ 
sociation  gave  first  prizes  in 
writing  to  the  Boston  Globe 
and  Keene  (N.H.)  Evening 
Sentinel;  in  photography  to  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and 
in  typography  to  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times  and  Tor- 
rington  (Conn.)  Register. 

Vermont’s  Governor  Joseph 
B.  Johnson  told  the  editors  he 
is  in  favor  of  and  will  fight 
for  the  peoples’  rights  to  in¬ 
formation  about  governmental 
policies. 

Thomas  K.  Brindley,  news 
editor  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald-News,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  group. 
He  succeeds  Robert  E.  Beau- 
pre,  city  editor  of  the  Burlint/- 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

• 

IVIeinorial  Fund 

Cincinnati 

In  memory  of  James  W. 
Faulkner,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
political  reporter,  a  .?2.50  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarship  has  been 
established  at  Ohio  Universitv. 


Munroe  Gets  ; 
Ship  Junket 
Lists  Opened 

Another  block  to  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  informatiot 
has  been  removed  with  releaai 
of  passenger  lists  of  the  Gov- 1 
ernment-owned  Panama  Lint  f 
Exposed  by  the  action  of  tht 
steamship  line’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  this  week  were  namet 
of  25  members  of  Congress  or 
Congressional  committees  who 
had  traveled  free,  and  35  de¬ 
pendents  who  had  received  i 
75%  cut  in  regular  fares. 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  anc 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herali 
Tribune,  a  new  member  of  tlx 
ship  company’s  board,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  action  speaks 
for  itself,  but  “more  important 
ly  illustrates  the  truism  that  t 
free  government  is  dependent 
upon  a  free  pi-ess  and  all  facts 
other  than  those  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  security  should  bs 
available  to  the  public.” 

Mr.  Reid  said  that  prior  to 
the  meeting  he  had  received 
many  telegrams  urging  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  informatioB 
Among  the  communications  t 
the  board  was  one  from  Herbert  ; 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  actinf 
as  chairman  of  the  Freedon 
of  Information  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newsi- 
paper  Editors. 

The  prime  force  in  the  cru¬ 
sade  to  expose  the  expenditures 
and  beneficiaries  of  Congres 
sional  junkets  is  Pat  Munroe, 
Washington  correspondent  (or 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  has  been  prodding  of¬ 
ficial  agencies  for  more  than 
a  year. 

At  President  Eisenhower's 
press  conference  Oct.  11,  he 
asked  the  President  for  his 
personal  views  on  the  secrecy 
surrounding  the  Panama  Canal 
travels.  President  Eisenhower 
replied  that  he  knew  of  “ne 
reason  on  earth  why  the  pa.' 
senger  li.st  shouldn’t  be  puK 
lished  the  day  the  ship  sails.' 

On  Oct.  12,  Mr.  Munroe 
pressed  his  inquiries  further, 
asking  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  E.  Wilson  for  access  tc 
full  information  on  Congres¬ 
sional  travel. 

Referring  to  the  President's 
opinion  that  travel  by  member 
of  Congress  should  be  v- 
counted  for  by  voucher  and  ex¬ 
actly,  Mr.  Munroe  asked  Secre 
tary  of  State  Dulles  for  infor¬ 
mation  covering  the  last  fiso* 


Leino  Disproves  Belief 
About  Black  Cats 


Bv  Janies  L.  CoUings 


PlinTOrilAPHY  ^  shoot  from  behind  be  informed  of  the  trial,  and 

PHUlUO*  -  Stevenson  to  show  him  and  the  photographs  may  be  taken  dur- 

faces  of  the  people.  I  make  it  *"8  trial  as  a  means  of  in- 
T  my  business  to  stay  on  friendly  forming  the  public." 

I  jCylllO  O  VCo  13dld  terms  with  the  candidate’s  He  stipulated,  however,  that 

JT  press  and  working  staff.  It  pays  flashbulbs  were  to  be  used, 

4  I  .a.  1  -i-  much-needed  help  the  photographers  could  not 

\  IyOIIT  rilrir*K  \  they  give  me.  stand  up  in  the  courtroom  to 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  “I  wear  rubber-soled  shoes,  take  pictures  and  they  must 

Bv  Janies  L.  Collings  They’re  great  for  standing  on  limit  themselves  to  five  shots. 

■  the  tops  of  autos  (without  mar-  The  Herald  pointed  out  in  a 

Clarence  Leino  for  years  had  the  picture.  It  required  30  ring  them)  and  help  me  get  a  front-page  story  accompanied 
heard  fellow  cameramen  say  a  times  the  exposure  needed  on  foothold  when  I  have  to  climb.  i>y  two  of  Mr.  Paulson’s  pic- 
certain  scene  photographed  like  a  normal  subject  at  the  same  "j  make  my  camera  as  light  tures  that  after  the  jury’s  re- 
a  "black  cat  in  a  coal  bin  at  flashbulb-to-subject  distance,  but  and  mobile  as  possible.  Jump-  turn  the  court  permitted  the 
midnight.’’  (See  cut.)  it  lit  evenly  and  printed  nice-  ing  in  and  out  of  cars  is  tough  use  of  flashbulbs. 

-  _  enough,  and  a  large  camera  “Paulson,”  the  paper  added, 

case  over  my  shoulder  is  a  “wrote  judicial  and  journalistic 
hindrance  while  I’m  working  history  in  Pennsylvania  when 
through  crowds.  If  I  have  one  he  took  (the)  pictures  .  .  .’’ 
holder  in  my  camera  and  two 
holders  in  each  of  the  side  College  Daze 

m°ec‘‘e®s*o?^!!lf  Ted  Grant  of  the  Ottawa 

pieces  of  film  are  enough  to  /q-*  x  Citizen  was  nrevented 
last  until  I  get  back  to  inv  Oittzeit  was  preventeo 

camera  case’’  ^  covering  frosh- 

case.  activities  at  Carleton  Col- 

Wits  as  He  Goes  lepe  by  students  who  threw  in- 

...  ,  ....  suits  at  him  while  they  were 

Stan  also  reveals  he  belongs  throwing  fruit,  eggs,  tomatoes 
to  the  school  of  edit-your-pic-  sawdust  at  each  other. 

President  C.  T.  Bissell  promised 
0  1  wi  h  the  camera,  he  «prompt  and  serious  action." 
says,  he  does  it  with  his  caption 
cards  by  telling  those  who  han-  * 

t|  (lie  his  stuff  how  he  wants  the  I-  11  D1  A 

cropping  done.  W  inchell  Blasts 

He  cites  as  an  example  a  »■■■  J  9  T  13  *1 

•shot  he  made  of  the  Governor  llOOClS  LiOW  t5ail 

m,  Low  bail  for  four  youths  ac- 

r'  Vif  ^  °  t  *4  cused  of  assaulting  three  news- 

hLp  h  ^  O’®®  drew  an  angry  blast  from 

Walter  Winchell  this  week  in 
^  New  York  City’s  Adolescent 


camera  case. 


Stan’s  opinion,  the  senator 


*  ...  .  ,  Court.  The  attack  occured  Sept, 

added  nothing  to  the  picture,  gs  (E&P,  Sept.  29,  page  15). 
so  he  instructed  he  be  cut  out.  A  _ I* 


the  judge’s  bench  and  said: 

“I  am  a  fellow  newspajier- 
man.  What  about  Mr.  Morgan’s 


When  Magistrate  Hilda 
Schwartz  asked  who  he,  Win¬ 
chell,  was,  he  replied:  “My 
name  is  Winchell.  I  stayed  up 


His  friends  meant,  of  course,  ly.  It  was  taken  at  100  second  As  the  photographer  puts  it,  wa^ont^ued 

that  lighting  was  the  big  prob-  at  f.  8  on  Super  XX,  if  you  “I  know  the  man  handling  my  defendant  and  the  case 

lem.  must  know.  Two  No.  5  bulbs  a  negatives  may  not  think  the  Oet  1.5  the 

Mr.  Leino,  staffer  with  the  little  over  a  foot  from  the  sub-  way  I  do  or  see  in  the  negative  woR-pd  nn  to 

,«W„  finally  got  ject  <11,1  11, o  iritk.  what  I  saw  on  the  ssono,  them.  aid 

to  the  point  where  he  decided  “i  threw  in  a  black  clock  to  fore  I  try  to  tell  him  what  I  ,.j  ^  fellow  newspaiier- 

to  see  what  “the  dreaded  black  ^ake  it  more  difficult.”  was  shooting  for.”  „  Korean’s 

cat”  really  looked  like.  The  Sentinel  photographer  This  sort  of  thinking  and  ac-  injury’  These  punks 

'it  took  me  three  black  cats  gays  associates  kidded  him  f>on  could  well  be  followed  by  j^-pj^pd  him  almost  to  death 
to  do  it,”  he  says.  “The  first,  about  not  being  the  purist  he  other  staffers,  whether  they  are  ^i,y  can’t  be  here 

bom  coal  black  in  a  litter  from  claims  to  be,  insisting  the  clock  covering  a  candidate  or  on  any  ^^dav  He  almost  died  ’’ 

my  house  cat,  was  stolen  be-  shows  high  noon  instead  of  mid-  other  story,  according  to  Hal  when  Magistrate  Hilda 

fore  it  grew  big  enough  to  be  night.  Sheer  professional  jeal-  Blumenfeld,  UPN  editor.  «p>,wort7  asked  who  he  Win- 

photographed.  The  second  one  ously,  that’s  all  it  is.  Clarence  chelT  was  he  replied:  “My 

I  acquired  clawed  and  bit  me,  jaughs.  Permission  Granted  name  is  Winchell.  I  stayed  up 

hen  ran  away,  never  to  be  seen  Pennsylvanians  were  all  night  to  be  here.” 

11  fu  ^**^-  **  1  Political  Primer  among  those  cameramen  pleas-  He  then  turned  to  the  de¬ 
drove  60^mUes°roundtfio  to*get  There’s  the  making  of  a  poll-  aotly  surprised  the  other  day  fendants  and  with  dramatic 

Sack  «-l  p™-  in  the  way  Stan  whca  a  judge  permitted  them  Jair  . 11  »e  you  m  S,ng 

of  mv  relative’s  neiL^hbors  ”  Tretick  covers  a  candidate— in  to  make  pictures  in  his  court-  Sing. 

cTarence  ^  ‘•a*e.  Adlai  Stevenson,  room.  Leonard  Morgan.  46  of  the 

home  so  the  neJft  thing  wL  to  They’ve  crisscrossed  the  coun-  They  were  Don  Neal  of  the  New  York  Journal- Amenean 

line  up  a  friend  who  had  coal  trv  together.  Warren  Times-Mtrror  and  Gene  suffered  head  and  heart  in- 

heat  and  a  coal  bin  The  friend  “I  try  to  stay  close  to  the  Paulson  of  the  Sharon  Herald, 

even  agreed  to  wait  until  the  candidate  to  get  off-beat  pic-  and  they  were  covering  the  in  a  hospital.  Philip 

clock  sfruck  midnight  tures,”  the  United  Press  News-  trial  of  a  man  charged  with  43,  Photographer,  and  Ralph 

^  •  pictures  photographer  says.  “I  armed  robbery  of  a  bank.  Gonzalez,  21,  copyboy,  both  of 

Light  No  Problem  don’t  make  any  close-ups  of  Presiding  over  the  trial  at  the  New  York  Daily  News,  were 

“The  dreaded  illumination  him  speaking  unless  there’s  an  Warren  was  Judge  Alexander  also  pummeled  by  tj®  t^n- 

problcm,”  according  to  Clar-  unusual  background.  C.  Flick  Jr.,  who  said:  agers,  who  explained  they  had 

I  ence,  "was  the  simplest  part  of  “If  there’s  a  large  crowd  I  “I  feel  that  the  public  should  lieen  attending  a  drinking  party. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  October  20,  1956 


.5  Million 
For  Atlanta 


Sob  Sister 

(Contivued  from  page  2) 


POBLISHER  says.  (Sept.  1,  page 
10.)  We  only  wrote  the  syrupy 


T  Francisco  we  took  a 

U?  Q  ri  1  n  ri  \/  carload  of  kids  away  from  their 

J.LCHJ.lvJ  dllvl  J.  T  bleak  slum  hearths  to  the  Pa- 

Washington  ‘■'fie  amusement  beach,  and  on 


newspaper  limbo,  as  Editor  &  (jclUVr*03.Ll 

Dies;  Edited 
Lurid  Graphic 


part  of  the  story.  We  had  to 
grow  up  to  be  newspaperwomen 
to  write  it  all. 


Washington  Post  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Poet 
and  Times  Herald,  is  enlarging 
its  interests  in  the  broadcasting 
field  with  acquisition  of  radio 
and  television  stations  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

If  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  approves,  the 
publishing  company  will  become 
owner  of  WAGA  and  WAGA- 
TV,  basic  affiliates  of  CBS,  for 
$6, .500,000.  The  transaction  with 
Storer  Broadcasting  Co.  was 
negotiated  through  Howard  E. 
Stark,  New  York  station  broker. 

The  sale  is  contingent  on 
FCC  giving  approval  to  Storer 
to  buy  WMUR-TV  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

The  Post  owns  and  operates 
WTOP  and  WTOP-TV  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  WMBR  and  WMBR- 
TV  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Suspends  Weekly 

Grants,  N.  M. 
Mayor  George  Dannenbaum 
suspended  publication  of 


has 


the  weekly  Valley  Star  a  t 
Belen,  N.  M.  because  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  interest  and  lack  of  ad¬ 
vertising  support.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  Uranium  City  News 
here. 


Frank  Burke  Die:^ 

Frank  Burke,  editor  o  f 
Radio-Television  Daily,  died 
Oct.  14  in  a  New  York  hospital 
at  the  age  of  61.  He  started 
out  as  a  reporter  on  the  Mhi- 
n-eapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and 
became  a  publicity  agent  for 
movie  and  broadcast  personali¬ 
ties. 


the  paper’s  money  filled  them 
up  with  cotton  candy,  popcorn, 
hot  dogs  and  pink  lemonade. 
We  let  them  ride  every  whirling, 
jerking,  galloping  machine  they 
wanted  to  ride.  In  New  York 
we  took  a  handful  of  tenement 
kids  by  boat  to  Coney  Island 
and  did  the  same. 

At  night  we  brought  them 
home  to  their  poverty  and  squa¬ 
lor.  The  next  day,  we  wrote 
sob  stories  about  the  paper’s 
magnanimity. 

The  “lad  y-for-a-<lay’’  was 
such  a  good  sob  story  they  did 
a  movie  with  the  name.  Sob 
sisters  covered  it.  They  took 
poor  old  “Apple  Annie”  (nee 
Nellie  McCarthy,  73)  from  her 
apple  stand  by  a  Broadway  sub¬ 
way  kiosk  and  for  a  day  and 
night  transformed  her  life.  They 
dressed  her  in  silk  lingeiie  and 
a  satin  gown,  hung  pearls 
around  her  wrinkled  neck,  had 
her  welcomed  at  City  Hall, 
dined  on  Park  Avenue,  bedded 
at  the  Waldorf. 

The  next  day,  endowed  with 
memories,  $25,  and  the  clothes 
she  had  worn,  she  went  back  to 
her  apple  stand  and  the  cold 
attic  room  she  shared  with  her 
husband,  Tom. 

Nellie  and  Tom  died  that 
Summer  in  their  attic  room,  due 
to  poverty  and  hunger  and 
cheap  gin.  They  died  with  their 
pockets  empty,  the  windows 
clo.sed  and  the  gas  jets  open. 

That  was  a  sob  story  for  you, 
but  we  ended  it  at  the  Waldorf. 

We  never  wrote  about  Cin¬ 
derella  coming  home  to  the 
bleak  hearth,  without  a  prince. 
That  is  probably  why  we  sob 
sisters  have  faded  away  into 


Teen  Study 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


When  readership  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  various 
parts  and  features  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  teen-age  interest  was 
found  to  be  high  in  most  cate¬ 
gories,  indicating  reader  traffic 
throughout  all  sections  of  the 
newspaper. 

High  readership  ratings  were 
noted  in  all  teen-age  groups  for 
local  news,  national  news,  career 
information,  editorials,  fashions, 
food  news,  teen-age  advice,  and 
numerous  other  types  of  news 
and  features. 

Advertising  ranked  among  the 
best-read  parts  of  the  new's- 
paper.  Among  boys,  the  per¬ 
centage  reading  ads  ranged 
from  53%  for  the  13  and  14- 
year-olds,  to  72%  for  those  18 
and  19.  Among  girls  the  rating 
for  the  13-14  group  was  58%; 
for  the  18-19  group,  78%. 

“The  picture  of  today’s  teen¬ 
agers — alert,  modem,  independ¬ 
ent,  with  active  minds  and 
money  of  their  own  —  is  one 
every  advertiser  will  want  to 
take  with  him,”  the  presentation 
concludes.  “Truly  the  potential 
for  you  in  the  market  they  rep¬ 
resent  is  enormous.  We  urge 
you,  if  you  have  a  product  or 
service  story  to  tell,  tell  it  to 
the  teens — in  newspapers.” 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  juige  92) 


recently  convicted  in  New 
York  State  who  has  had  no 
connection  with  lAPA  and  is 
not  even  a  newspaperman. 

Trujillo  has  gone  even  further 
and  has  implied  that  the  en¬ 
tire  American  press  has  been 
infiltrated  by  Communists  be¬ 
cause  it  has  published  attack.s 
against  him. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  these 
tactics  may  make  the  IAP.\ 
Havana  meeting  an  extremely 
exciting  one,  if  they  material¬ 
ize,  but  they  will  not  disrupt 
seriously  the  valuable  work  this 
organization  is  doing  to  protect 
and  advance  press  freedom  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Dictators  come  and  dictators 
go.  Some  of  them  just  succeed 
in  staying  in  power  longer  than 
others.  The  lAPA  will  be  doing 
business  at  the  same  stand  long 
after  the  present  crop  of  dic- 


Emile  Henry  Gauvreau,  65, 
a  key  personality  in  what  has 
been  called  “one  of  the  maddest 
periods  of  American  journal¬ 
ism,”  died  in  Suffolk,  Va.,  Oct 
16. 

During  more  than  30  years  of 
turbulent  newspaper  work  that 
ended  in  1940,  he  had  been  a 
reporter  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  editor  of  the  Nen 
York  Evening  Graphic,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  and 
Sunday  Mirror.  His  last  jour¬ 
nalistic  position  was  editor  of 
Click,  a  picture  magazine,  from 
1937  to  1940, 

Mr.  Gauvreau  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Courant  be¬ 
fore  he  was  30.  There  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  penchant  for  sensa¬ 
tionalism  until  the  publisher 
pleaded  with  him  to  stop  and 
he  resigned.  Out  of  a  job  he 
tried  his  hand  at  writing  ‘  true" 
stories  for  Bernarr  Macfadden. 
Fulton  Oursler,  supervi.sing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macfadden  publica¬ 
tions,  was  planning  to  launch 
a  New  York  tabloid  for  his 
chief,  and  recognized  in  Mr. 
Gauvreau  the  type  of  editorial 
talent  he  sought.  Maefadden’s 
Graphic  started  in  September 
1924,  with  Mr.  Gauvreau  as 
editor. 

The  Graphic  was  supposed 
to  introduce  a  new  type  of 
journalism  to  the  daily  field. 
News  stories  were  to  be  written 
by  the  news-makers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  True  Stories  and  True 
Romances.  That  idea  lasted  but 
a  short  time.  It  was  supplanted 
under  Mr.  Gauvreau’s  direction 
by  lurid  sensationalism.  Typical 
was  the  “Composograph”,  doc¬ 
tored  pictures  with  heads  of 
personalities  involved  superim¬ 
posed  on  bodies  posed  in  action 
desired  to  illustrate  the  news. 
Stories  were  faked.  The  Graphic 
lasted  eight  years,  then  folded 
with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$7,000,000. 

Mr.  Gauvreau  left  the 
Graphic  before  its  death  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Mirror.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1935  because 
of  a  pro-Russian  book  he  wrote. 

One  of  Mr.  Gauvreau’s  early 
crusades  for  the  Courant 
established  Mark  Twain’s  borne 
as  a  national  literary  shrine  m 
Hartfoi'd. 


tators  disappear  from  the  scene 
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James  M.  Nortli  Dies: 
Fort  Worth  Editor 

.lames  M.  North,  70,  editor  of  school  and  workiriK  on  Satur- 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-  days.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
Telegram  since  192.3,  died  Oct.  the  editorial  end  was  reading 


Ifi  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
attending  the  October  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press. 

.Mr.  North,  who  died  of  a 
stroke,  entered  New  York  Hos- 


proof  from  weekly  correspond¬ 
ents  on  a  country  weekly,  and 
later  chasing  personals  with  the 
aid  of  the  owner’s  bicycle,  auto¬ 
mobiles  being  unknown  and 
streetcars  of  uncertain  schedule. 


pital  Oct.  13.  At  his  bedside  was  That  experience  I  had  in  Sher- 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Lottie  Record  man,  Texas. 


North,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  New  York  on  a  combined 
business  and  pleasure  trip,  and 
their  son,  Philip  R.  North,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  who  came  to  New  York 
by  plane  Oct.  14. 

Began  On  Weekly 
■Mr.  North  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Sherman  (Tex.) 
Ik  mod  at  in  1900,  attended 
Texas  University  from  1905  to 
1906,  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Star.  In  1909,  after 
the  Star  acquired  the  Telegmm, 
Mr.  North  became  managing 
editor  of  the  combined  news¬ 
paper,  retaining  that  position 
until  he  was  made  editor  in  1923. 
He  helped  organize  the  Texas 


$12  A  Week 

“After  a  brief  time  at  the 
University  of  Texas  —  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better — I  came 
to  Fort  Worth  with  the  old 
Star,  when  it  had  a  staff  of  two 
reporters,  of  whom  I  was  one. 
I  think  our  salary  scale  was  $12 
a  week  and,  in  looking  back  on 
those  days,  I  am  satisfied  1  was 
grossly  overpaid,  though  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  free  lunches 
served  by  the  saloons  I  probably 
should  have  starved  to  death. 

“I  have  been  here  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  several 
months  off  spent  studying  other 
newspapers  and  trying  to  gain 
some  profitable  experience.  I 
served  on  the  copydesk  of  the 


James  M.  North 


Mid-.4tlantic  CM(« 

Elect  Joseph  Hart 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Joseph  E.  Hart,  circulation 
director  of  the  Spartanburg 
ilerald-Jottrnal.  was  elected 
president  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Hart  succeeds  Bruce  C. 
Rogers,  circulation  managei  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obneroer. 

Other  officers  are:  J.  E.  Inge, 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress  In¬ 
dex,  first  vicepresident;  I).  C. 
Cauble,  Charlotte  Observer,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  H.  Ray 
Antley,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  convention  secretary,  and 
W.  G.  Carrington,  Durham 
(N.C).  Herald-Sun,  reelected 
for  his  eleventh  consecutive 
vear  as  secretary-treasurer. 


Western  Workshop 
Adds  to  NNPA  Pack 


By  (]aiiiplH‘ll  Batson 

Riverside,  Calif. 
Workshop 


W'estern  Workshop  sessions 
here  this  week  added  to  the  al- 
Election  Bureau,  which  provides  Cleveland  (Ohior^^ess  during  assigned  and 

newspapers  with  election  re-  that  time.  I  cannot  plead  guilty 
turns.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  to  any  hobbies  or  anv  particular 
Texas  Associated  Press  Associa-  sports.” 
tion,  now  the  Texas  AP  Man-  • 

aging  Editors  Association.  He 

L.  Strehaii. 

since  1950,  having  been  elected 

for  a  third  three-year  term  last  CM.  Dies  al  17 

Apni.  Mr.  North  was  a  charter 

Charles  L.  Sti  ehan,  47,  circu 

lation  manager  of  the  .Win  a  NNPA  bag  packed  with  five 


projected  proposals  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
.Association  agenda. 

.As  a  result.  President  Ted  H. 
Barrett  had  to  pay  additional 
overweight  baggage  duties  for 
his  plane  ride  back  to  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Neivs. 
He  had  arrived  here  at  maxi¬ 


way  on  a  standardized  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  When  this  is  com¬ 
pleted,  a  survey  will  be  under¬ 
taken  that  will  obtain  long- 
needed  information  in  this  field. 

On  the  projected  list  is  an 
inquiry  to  see  if  NNPA  can 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper  color,  recently  spotlight¬ 
ed  in  the  national  conference. 
That’s  now  on  the  tentative  list, 
he  reported. 

Belief  that  the  addition  of 


member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  He  was 
vicepresident  of  Carter  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  founded  by  the  late 
.4mon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Civic  l.,eader 

.Mr.  North  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Southwest  Ex¬ 
position  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  a 
director  and  past  vicepresident 
of  the  Forth  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Hereford  .Association, 

Fort  Worth  Club,  River  Cres¬ 
cent  Club,  Colonial  Club. 

A  modest  man  as  well  as  an 
able  one,  Mr.  North  answered 
more  or  less  jocularly  when 
E4P  asked  him  for  biographical 
material  in  1929: 

“.As  to  biographical  data,  like 
the  annals  of  the  poor,  that  can 
be  short,  if  not  sweet.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  my  new’spaper  ex- 
j^rience  has  been  with  this  pub¬ 
lication,  though  I  did  start  work 
in  a  newspaper  shop  when  I  was 
about  12,  carrying  papers  after 
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mum  baggage  limits,  thanks  to  NNPA  promotion  skill  will  help 


York  Daily  and  Sunday  Mirror,  major  projects. 


died  Oct.  16 
after  a  short 
illness. 

He  I)egan  his 
career  as  office 
boy  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  on  the 


.Among  these  was  a  step  to¬ 
ward  improved  business  section 
data  in  the  Census  Bureau  re¬ 
ports.  The  bureau  has  asked 
NNPA  to  name  two  members 
to  work  with  its  business  sec¬ 
tion,  and  this  should  provide 


first  day  of  pub-  improvements  along  the  lines 


solve  problems  faced  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  general  rate  classi¬ 
fied  linage  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  Barrett.  He  is  especially 
hopeful  that  classified  display 
can  be  developed. 

There  is  reason  for  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  problems  of 
varied  and  separate  rules  and 
1  egulations  can  be  solved,  he  de¬ 


lication.  .tune  sought  by  promotion  managers,  dared.  These  now  harass  classi- 


24,  1924.  At  the  he  reported, 
time  he  was  Moves  toward  improvement 
still  attending  in  the  promotion  of  nationally 
school.  In  con-  placed  classified  advertising 
can  also  be  expected,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  also  told  the  regional  meet¬ 
ing  here  which  drew  represen¬ 
tation  from  six  states,  Canada 
and  Hawaii. 

Interest  in  the  Youth  Rea<ler- 
ship  report  issued  by  NNPA 


Strehan 

sequence,  he  worked  only  sum¬ 
mers.  But  in  June  1926  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Mirror  for  30 
years  uninterrupted  seiwice. 

Twenty-five  of  the  30  years 
were  spent  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  where  he  held  almost 
every  position.  From  1945  to  resulted  in  quick  exhaustion  of 
1953  he  was  country  circulation  the  first  printing,  but  additional 
director.  He  was  promoted  to  copies  should  be  ready  shortly, 
circulation  manager  on  June  21,  he  further  reported. 

1953.  In  the  offing  is  a  study  of 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  promotion  department  budgets, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  he  advised.  Work  is  now  under 


fied  managers,  but  similar  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  solved  in  the 
general  display  advertising  field. 
The  most  recent  example  is  in 
the  column  width  field,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Rudy  C.  Marcus,  Riverside 
Press  and  Enterprise,  was  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  of  the  Work¬ 
shop.  Sessions  in  the  Mission 
Inn  here  ranged  into  every 
aspect  of  newspaper  promotion. 

The  Workshop  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  urging  syndicates  to 
supply  improved  promotion  ma¬ 
terial.  Stronger  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  launching  of  news 
features  was  advocated. 

sr 
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Treyz  to  ABOTV  ing,  Inc.  has  resigned  to  ac- 

^  ccpt  a  position  as  head  of  the 

Oliver  Treyz,  president  of  the  American  Broadcasting;  Corn- 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis-  pany,  TV  Network. 


classified  section 

San«flt  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

Nevotpaper  Brokers  ' 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 

Newipaiwnt  and  radio  itationt.  144!l  > 

3.  Trenton,  Tul«a,  Olcla. _ _ | 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  I 
boys  the  newspaper  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
la  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  i 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Plessant,  Mich. 

CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Exclusively.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
>987  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

CONKIUENTIAL  INKOKMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover.  Co..  Ventura.  Calif 
MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
>928  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

A  CONSCIEN'nOUS  post-sale  service 
affords  both  buyers  and  sellers  assur-  . 
ance  of  successful  performance.  NEWS-  ' 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY.  fOl 
Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 

Georgia. _ ! 

8ALES~pU R(  H ASES  handled  ^h  j 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service.  I 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  ' 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12168  W.  Wash-  i 
faigton  Bouievard.  Los  Angeles  66,  I 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-52S6  j 
★★WE  are  interested  in  listing  only  I 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga-  ! 
aine  properties.  Slypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  I 
>26  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  6,  Cal.  { 
COUNSELOR,  friend,  guide  to  the  I 
buyers  and  sellers  of  America's  news-  ; 
papers  .  .  .  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  I 
W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  TE  1-0908.  i 

Newspaper  Appraisers  I 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS  | 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

_ Publications  For  Sole _ 

WEEKUES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  ol 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSOCIATES  I 
422  Holiywood  Security  Bldg., 

6881  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY — county  seat  ex- 
ehisivo.  Grossing  better  than  $80,000. 
Very  high  net.  Please  don't  answer 
unless  you  can  make  $20,000  down 
payment.  Owner  wants  larger  prop¬ 
erty.  Box  4186,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  2,600  circulation,  college,  in¬ 
dustry  area.  Excellent  contract  with 
printer:  national  ads  running.  $1,600 
down  or  join  ns  in  promotion  cam¬ 
paign.  Box  44,  Durham,  N.  C. 

WESTERN  DAILY,  exclusive  field, 
growing  volume  near  $800,000,  beauti¬ 
ful  diversified  area  with  future.  State 
financial  responsibility.  Box  4811.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


ccpt  a  position  as  head  of  the  I  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  , 

American  Broadcasting  Com-  Press  Engineers 

pany,  TV  Network.  paul  f.  bird 

'  Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 

Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  'lYibolar. 

'  7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 

I  section  i 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

ai- _ _ AsisItsMSM  and  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 

newspaper  Muaience  DISMANTUNG  •  MOVED  -  ERECTED  j 

Universal  ! 

j  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  !  *2®,  Brwk  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Publications  For  Sale  !  ..  .  ,  -  ■  n  ■■■_,= 

-  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  :  - Con. posing  Room - 

WE  RE  THE  LARr:i:ST"  distributo"r 
5,000.  TOWNSHIP  POPULATION  „f  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
26,000.  CIRCULATION  4.200.  GOOD  World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
AGRICULTURE.  LOTS  OF  INDUS-  *7® 

Tuv  Aif  ran  Arirvf'ivu  tairw  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 

TRY.  ALL  CAR  AGENCIES.  NEW  ,  descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
SHOPPING  CENTER  —  THREE  ^  Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660.  Elkin, 

SUPER  MARKETS.  HIGH  RATES.  North  Carolina.  _ 

TOP  NOTCH  EQUIPMENT.  $46,000  UNO  Magaz.ne  Racks— Holds  12  full 
WILL  HANDLE.  I  — ***•  Intertype  model  $108. 


Len  Feighner  Agency  ,  y  Lino-  , 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  \  lype-lntertype  in  use  severai  years. 

Box  192.  Telephone  Spring  2-6281  Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga-  | 

_ _  sine  racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  to  • 

SEMI-WEEKLY,  $100,000  GROSS.  Far  ‘'S'?.  i 

western  state.  Leading  paper  centered  i 

in  r  ch,  growing  farm  region.  Carries  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14.  111. _ 

$80,000  Mortgage.  Owner  needs  invest-  COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow  ; 
roent  for  larger  venture.  Please  detail  u„j,  Electric.  May  be  seen  in  ! 

financial  resources.  Box  4802,  Editor  operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and  | 

ft  Publisher. _ Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and  i 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  EXCLUSIVE  ^ 

WEEKLY.  Gross  $14,600,  net  $9,671,  Af* 

an  emergency  bargain  at  $12,000  with  ®**  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 

only  $6,000  down,  good  building  in-  ■ 

eluded.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor-  Newsprint 

ton,  Kans.  ■ 


I  — new  $98.  Intertype  model  $108.  | 
;  Write  for  catalog,  Foster  Mfg.  Co.,  | 
I  18th  ft  Cherry,  Phila.,  LOcust  8-2166.  ^ 


National  Atlrertising  Space 

GIII.F  BEACH  JOURNAI, 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FT.ORIDA 
P  O  Box  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 

AMAZING  suburban  business! 
Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  8 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NFWSPAPF.R  SERVirF..S 

^vntlirales  -  Features 

INSIDE  AUTO  RAONG 
Twice-weekly  column  by  Drn  O’Reilly. 
Box  830,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

EYE-STOPPING  PINUP  GIRLS 
in  color  ft  Black  ft  White  pix 
for  newspapers,  magazines, 
press  services,  ad  agencies. 

Box  4037,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Tape  Recorder  1 

SPOT  REPORTING,  interviews  with 
POCKET  SIZE  battery  operated 
MIDGETAPE  RECORDER.  Free  cata- 
loirue  includes  other  impular  brands. 
Dressner,  69-02  V  174th  St.,  Flushing 
66.  N.  Y. 

Press  Engineers 

Dearborn  M  achinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key"  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  Bywater  7684 

Newspaper  Prem  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7.$776 


I  Newsprint 

1  MIDWEST  LOCATION 

!  LOW  PRICES 

STANDARD  CANADIAN 
82  LB.  NEWSPRINT 
All  widths.  Also  Roto-Gravure — 10< 
tons  November  delivery  mill  trim  98" 

1  car  81"  green  November  delivery 
198  rolls  assorted  colors  up  to  81"  im  | 
mediate  delivery. 

CONTRACT  PRINTING  COMPANY 
9101  E.  Jefferson  Ave..  Detroit  14.  Mid 
'  VAIley  1-9100 

i  NEWSPRIN’f 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
1  MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

.  208  Walnut  Street.  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

1  SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  an.i 
I  DOMESTIC  Newsprint, 
i  ALL  SIZES  I 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO.  | 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y. _ MU.  6-6960 

CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
82  lb.  16"  16H"  16"  16%"  17" 
17%"  22"  24"  29"  80"  81"  82" 

88"  84"  86"  46"  62%"  60"  62“ 

64"  66"  70"  rolls  for  Nov.,  Dec., 
Jan.  shipments.  Contracts  available. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

665  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y 
i  l^tt  Haven  5-6022  Est.  1980 

HIGHEST  QUALITIES  ’ 

STANDARD  VYHITE  NEWSPRINT 
Prompt  Delivery  Schedules. 

Regular,  Future  and  Contract  Ship 
ments. 

Few  Hundred  tons  61"  Spot. 

Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls, 
also  smaller  widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  86.  N.  Y 
Phone  JU  2-4880:  JU  2-4174 
DOMES'nC— IMPORT— EXPORT 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Newsprint _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  R0u3~  I 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstsia  I 
896  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C. _ AL  4-871:  I 

“"'BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16%— 16— 16%— 17— 17%-81 
84—45-  60-  61— 62  -  64—66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC,  NY  MU  6.4Mt  j 

Press  Rttom  * 

GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 

with  ROP  Color 

6  HSLC  UNITS  with 
2  Color  Units  on  top 
Length  cutoff  22% " 

AC  motor  drive 
End  roll  brackets  ft  Hoist 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.I. 

SCOTT  32-Page  2  Unit  press 
color  cylinder,  %  and  %  page  foldtr, 

.  cut-off.  AC  drive.  George  C 

,  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

I  aHieal  bJvrgain  for  iTsilAU 

^  PUBLISHER  who  has  outgrown  hh 
,  flatbed  —  16  page  Goes  pony  press 
;  printing  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  and  16  para 
I  at  8,000  an  hour,  together  with  tl 
!  equipment  necessary  except  metal  far 
!  nace  and  mat  roller.  811,000  takes  it 
'  Available  about  January  16.  See  it  b 
action  now.  Write  for  photos  aid  ; 
sampies  of  the  excellent  printing  i 
j  this  press  does  to  Red  Wing  Pubihb 
'  ing  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota 

i  48-96  PAGE  MODERN  I 

I  6-UNIT  HOE 

I  With  color  unit.  Extra  color  fountaha  I 
Double  folders,  balloon  formers.  Kohl*  | 
reels.  Excellent  condition.  Cline-WeW  , 
inghouse  A.  C.  drives.  Junior  Ante  f 
piate  with  shaver.  48  chases,  «► 
eeyors.  Price  $66,000. 

Claremont  Press  Publishing  Co.,  lat 
!07  Serrano  Dr.,  S.  Francisco  27,  Cal 

;  '6  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  press,  wttk 
xmveyor,  Cutler-Hammer  drive  sal 
itereotype  equipment.  Can  be  seen  b 
iperation.  Early  delivery.  Contact  Earl 
Lacure,  Times,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  ot 
I  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 


Aflvprtisinfj;  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotas  Each  Censeaitive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabk  altl 
order)  4  times  •  45c  per  line  met 
insertion;  3  times  C  SOc;  2  ff  SSc; 
1  «  65c.  Add  15c  for  Box  SerriM. 

AIL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS! 
4  times  9  90c  per  line  each  intertbs; 
3  times  «  9Sc;  2  times  •  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15( 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday.  3  R.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  akkreviatiem 

(add  1  line  for  kox  information.)  (as- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  cse 
fiance.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  6 
Publisher  reserves  the  ri|M  to  edit  m 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Aiite  1  6  13  26  S 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Tims 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

282  290  240  228  210  IfO 

141  165  140  128  123  UO 

70  105  95  84  72  « 

35  62  54  48  45  00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  R.  Y.  36.  R.  '<• 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  October  20,  1950 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pre$M  Room  \  PreM  Room  \  Wanted  to  Buy 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

Bith  Speed  —  Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller 
Beerlna— Reel*.  Teneione,  Paetere — AC 
cutolT.  Inetalled  new  in 
im,  ehot  down  January  1*47  at  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record.  Available 
Immediately. 

a  •  • 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Dnpicx  lletropolitan ;  Leads  for  spot 
eolor;  Boll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives 

a  a  • 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE 

DEKATUBE,  Goes:  new  in  1962;  Bal- 
eoD  Former;  A.C.  Drive;  Compiete 
ittieo. 

a  a  a 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

II  Pace— 24  Page — %  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo— AC. 

a  a  a 

3  UNITS— COLOR 

I  SCOTT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
solor  couples,  end  feed,  AC  drives. 
Pony  auto-pIste.  289^6'  cutoff. 

a  a  a 

5  UNITS— GOSS 

High  Speed  on  low  Substructure :  A.C. 
Drives;  229^1'  cutoff. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  B.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 

Has  eolor  cylinder,  A  C  drive,  stereo- 
type  equipment,  now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


OUR  24  PAGE  DUPLEX  VV'’ULAR 
PRESS  has  now  been  outgrown  and 
Sts  are  planning  the  purchase  of  a 
sew  one.  As  a  eon^tequence,  we  v>!!I 
have  our  present  unit  available  for 
sale  with  delivery  approximately  the 
end  of  next  year.  This  press  is  in 
sxocllent  condition  and  is  daily  printing 
oar  more  than  22,000  circulation.  Sale 
srill  include  24  form  tables,  24  chases, 
smt  roller,  centrifugal  mat  former, 
casting  box  and  pot,  plate  finisher  and 
chipping  block.  Sale  price  of  the  lot 
will  be  in  excess  ef  860,000.  If  In¬ 
terested  write  Box  4324,  Editor  and 
Pnblisher. 

16-32  PAGE 

DOUBLE  WIDTH— 2  UNIT  HOE 

with  twin  high  speed  folders  and  H 
page  folder.  Cut  off  2244'— Chair 
Drive-D.C.  Serial  #W-284a.  As  b. 
•hers  is.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UPECO.  INC. 

420  Vsllcybrook  Ave,.  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

COM  4  deck  press — runs  32  pages 
5  rnfVme.™®  color  on  any  pafre 

at  SO.OOO  hourlys  doubla  folders  22\* 
pt  off.  14  feet  high.  WriU  Wichita. 
Aensas,  Beacon  to^.  $26,000. 

■OE  IC-PAGE  ROTARY  sUreotyping 
»t>d  equipment.  Ideal  for  small 
“••Wper  now  printing  on  flat-bed. 
The  News,  Hopewell.  Vlnrinla, _ 

Hp»  82  page  4  deck  press  2244'  cut- 
1  Jl?.*  ™nning,  available  December 

"  Tnll  electrical  and  casting  equip- 
2*“*’  i,  eyelc.  AC.  Danbury 

-***  Tinaes,  Danbury.  Connecticut. 
PRm  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
7L  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  All 
with  control,  chain  and 
5J»«k^  Georgs  C.  Oxford.  Bom  008. 
IdabOs 


UNUSUAL  VALUE 

This  press  is  producing  outstanding 
ROP  full  eolor  printing.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  for  a  newspaper  desire 
ing  fine  performance  and  utmost 
flexibility,  ^cellent  condition. 

6  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS 
DOUBLE  FOLDER- 
BALLOON  FORMERS 


5  Goss  Anti-Friction  units 
I  Headliner  unit 
— Shoulder-High  Colortrol 
on  Half-Decks — 

23-9/16"  cutoff 

2  nests  of  bars  &  bay  window  arrgt. 
Reels-Tensions- Pasters 
Cline  drives 

May  be  seen  in  operation  at 
SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
Being  replaced  by  new  Headliner 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

6601  West  81st  Street, 

Chicago  60.  Illinois 
Phone:  Bishop  2-8800 

Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chasea  for  8  Column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  tirea. 

#26  iSill  Page  Vandereook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE.  Rebuilt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Vacuum  Back.  Casts 
perfect  plate  for  2244'  cut-off.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Claremont  Press  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc..  207  Serrano  Dr.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  California. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
alio  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N,  Y, 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goes  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inbnd  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. _ 

WANTED  To  Buy  48  to  64  Page  two 
piste  or  four  pbte  wide  press  with  at 
least  one  color  cylinder.  Box  4121 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WE  PAY  CASH  for  need  typesetting 
I  matrix  to  daily  newspapers.  Send  us 
list  of  your  used  mats  or  machines. 
BUI  Cox  Matrix  Co.,  Pieree,  Nebraska. 

WANTED:  CURVED  PLATE  router 
for  2244  loch  cut-off  page.  Write 
AmCT  (Iowa)  Dally  Tribune. 

STANDARD  TELETYPESEm':R  at¬ 
tachments  for  Intertype  or  Linotyi>e. 
Writs  immediately  giring  deacription, 
serial  numbers,  and  age  of  equipment. 
Also  interested  Hultifaee  perforators. 
Box  4807,  Editor  A  Publlaher. _ 

(2)  160  HP— 220  Volt  AC-1160  RPM 

DRIVE  UNITS  COMPLETE  with 
CONTROL  PANE1,S— 

SPEaFY  MANUFACTURER’S  NAME 
AND  AGE  OF  UNITS. 

Box  4816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Alto  surplus  composing  room 
aquipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  688 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago.  Webster  9-8288. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
availabb  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
828  N.  4th  St..  Phils.  6.  Pa. 

HELP  WAISTED 


AdminUtrativa 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  12.000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  California.  Right 
person  can  expand  with  our  group. 
Give  full  details  in  first  btter  to 
Box  4214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
General  Manager  to  take  charge  of 
expanding,  established  cemmunity 
weekly.  Now  grossing  almost  $220  000. 
Eastern  city.  Box  4841,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liebcr. 

Circulation 

CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  operation  in  Southern  Connecticut. 
Working  knowledge  of  promotion,  di¬ 
rect  sales  and  carried  operation.  Ex¬ 
panding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Younger  man  who  is  presently  district 
manager  or  assistant  to  circulation 
manager  should  be  right.  Write  Box 
80,  Westport.  Connecticut,  with  resume 
and  salary  details. 

aRCULATlON  MANAGER  WANTED : 
The  Texas  Observer,  the  important  in¬ 
dependent  liberal  statewide  weekly  at 
S04  West  24th  St..  Austin,  has  sched¬ 
uled  employment  immediately  full  time 
circulation  manager  for  major  growth 
program.  Write  editor  giving  full 
background,  ideas  on  statewide  cir- 
cnlatlrn  building,  and  terms  desired. 
Must  have  reply  in  hand  Nov.  1st. 

ClatMified  AdeertUing 

OHIO  NEWSPAPER  has  position  open 
for  a  top  notch  classified  advertising 
salesman  interested  in  earning  well 
above  $100  per  week.  State  all  details. 
Box  4806,  iuiitor  A  Publisher. 

Ditplay  Adrertiting 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EXPERIENCED,  TOP  Fl.IGin 
DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

LEADING.  7-day.  Metropolitan  Newe 
papsr  in  Chart  Araa  6  haa  permanent 
position  for  experienced  retail  at 
salesman.  Man  we  acek  rnoet  be  pri 
marily  a  aaleaman,  bat  able  to  tun 
out  professional  copy  and  layout,  anc 
know  retailing  well  enough  to  counae 
retailera  on  proper  newspaper  adver 
tiling  programs.  Recent  jonmalisn 
school  graduate  could  qualify.  Excel 
lent  working  eonditiona,  6-day  week 
plus  good  salary,  eommiesion  and  pan 
■ion  arrangements.  Airmail  resuast 
giving  age,  education,  axpsrienea 
and  salary  requirements  to  Bra  4080 
Editor  A  Publiiher. 


WANT  a  display  saleeman,  yeang  and 
aggressive,  for  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  California  newspaper.  Good 
working  conditions,  opportunity  foi 
sdvancement.  Write  full  details  to  Bo> 
4107  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

CALIFORNIA  daily  in  growing  ex- 
elnaive  field  wants  capable  advertising 
director.  Good  salary  plus  bonua  for 
production.  Opportunity  to  expand 
with  growing  small  daily  group.  Give 
detailed  background,  record,  tefarenoao. 
Write  Dean  Lesher.  Sun-Star,  Merced. 
California. 


editor  X  PUBLISHER  for  October  20,  1956 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

able  to  administer  department  in  fast* 
growing  chain  eet-up ;  complete  charge 
and  retponeible  to  publisher  only ;  fast¬ 
growing  papers  in  Mid-Hudwn  Valley; 
should  have  heavy  exiwriance  in  both 
weekly  and  daily  and  be  willing  to 
stay  put.  Experience  in  servicing  ao- 
counts  very  important  and  age  ia  ne 
barrier.  For  appoiniment  for  Intai^ 
view  in  New  York  City  write.  Bra 
4211,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  copy-layout  man.  who 
It  looking  ahead,  will  find  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  on  this  old  established  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Southern  daily,  area 
6.  This  is  for  a  good  mnn  who  wants 
to  go  places  and  is  ready  to  make 
that  all-important  change  for  the 
benefit  of  now  and  thp  ftitnre.  Write 

Box  4229,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA”  DAILY.  11.000,  wants 
experienced  young  salesman  now.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  in  this  6-newe 
paper  group.  Must  be  strong  on  plan¬ 
ning,  sol'd  selling,  produce  good  Isy- 
0”ts.  Permanent  position.  Son  Lull 
Obispo,  California.  Telegram-Tribune. 
JACKSON.  MISSISSIPPI.  Clarion 
Ledger  Daily  News,  has  staff  position 
open  for  Advertising  Solicitor  to  han¬ 
dle  established  accounts,  make  own 
layouts.  Salary  and  commission.  Con¬ 
genial  associates  send  samples  of  work 
to  advertising  dirsetor. _ 

MAN  or  WOMAN 

To  HMiat  Sales  Coordinator.  Prepare 
ndvertisinR  for  all  m*'ditinia.  Write 
forceful  copy.  Help  Sales  Department 
with  open  house  promotions.  Must  be 
alert  to  publicity  opportunities,  have 
drive,  ambition  and  will  npness  to 
work.  If  you  can  produce  restilts.  here 
I  ia  the  answer  to  your  future.  Write 

TILTON  HOMES 

Rochelle.  Illinois. 

advertising”  MANAGER  to  Admiiw 
later  Department,  National  ard  Local 
and  handle  a  few  accounts.  Must  ba 
good  on  layout  and  planning.  Writw 
full  details.  State  age  salary  expected. 
Box  4844,  Editor  A  Publishejr. _ 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING  TOP 
SPOT  ON  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  STAFF? 

WE  MUST  expand  staff  to  abaorb  ro- 
tail  linage  increases.  Man  we  want 
must  be  able  to  aell  retailers  on  HOW 
as  well  as  WHY  to  use  newspapers. 
Recent  J-School  Grad  could  qualify. 
You’ll  work  on  leading,  7-day,  mid¬ 
west  paper  in  Chart  Area  6  in  con¬ 
genial  surroundings.  6-day  week,  good 
■alary  plus  liberal  comm'ssion  plan, 
retirement  and  insurance  benefits.  Air 
mail  resume  giving  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirementa  to 
Box  4846,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  male  or  female,  beginner 
or  experienced.  Enterprise,  Livingston, 
Montana. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  to  handle  AP  and 
UP  services,  good  working  conditions. 
Phone  or  write  Jacksonville  Daily 
News,  Court  St.,  JaeksonvIHe,  N,  C. 

EARN  YOUR  M.A.:  Midwestern  State 
University  with  outstanding  faeolty 
offers  journalism  graduate  amistant- 
ahiiM  and  fellowships  beginning  at 
$1,000  for  school  year,  plus  fees,  to 
working  newspapermen  with  strong 
undergraduate  record  and  practical 
experleaca.  Bra  4201,  Editor  A  Pol^ 
liaher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  1-2  yeara  «a- 
perionee  or  J-sehool  training.  Camera 
helpfol.  Some  sporta.  Good  tmall  Pit 
daily.  Daily  Newt.  Lawiatown,  Mont. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ASSISTANT  TO 
SUNDAY 

ROTOGRAVURE  EDITOR 

ESSENTIALLY,  this  man  should 
be  a  copy  editor,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  and  rewriteman.  His  duties 
would  be: 

1.  TO  WORK  with  the  layout 
a*“ti<*  making  selections  of 
pictjres  as  space  dictates. 

2.  TO  EDIT  and  rewrite  copy. 

3.  WRITE  headi  Ines  and  story 
titles. 

4.  BE  responsible  for  maintain¬ 
ing  proper  style  in  copy. 

5.  BE  responsible  for  meeting 
roto  production  schedules. 

6.  OVERSEE  the  reading  and 
handling  of  proofs  and 
check  movement  of  type 
in  composing  room. 

THE  MAN  will  neetl  to  be  punctili¬ 
ous,  yet  he  must  stiow  nriKinality  and 
b<'  able  to  adjust  himself  to  a  chantre 
of  trace  in  handling  and  titlint;  many 
ty|)es  of  stories.  He  will  need  patience 
and  must  be  cool  under  deadline  iiies- 
surc.  This  man  will  lie  well  paid  if 
he  meets  the  re<|uirement8  outlined. 
Write,  irivinK  full  details  of  e.\|ieri- 
ence  and  backKround.  Arkiress  Ho.\ 
43H0,  hkiitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR  wanted  for  Chart  10 
Area.  ProKi-essive  priee  winning  paper, 
7,000  circulation.  Staff  of  seven.  Want 
humdinger  to  start  in  December.  $130 
with  raises  for  bang-up  job.  Box  4123, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  small  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Permanent  job  In  good 
town  for  man  with  experience  and 
ambition.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  our  group  of  dailies.  $80  to 
start,  plus  paid  vacation,  sick  leave, 
life  insurance.  Write  fully  to  Box 
4233,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher.  Interview 
will  be  arranged. 


ONE  OF  THE  MIDWESTS  BEST 
small  dailies  wants  in  its  clean, 
modem,  busy  newsroom  a  young  man 
seeking  professional  opportunity.  He 
will  write  features,  handle  general  as¬ 
signments  and  take  news  pictures, 
earning  merit  raises  and  advancements 
In  accord  with  initiative,  diligence  and 
ability.  Ideal  working  conditions,  profit 
sharing,  bonus,  free  insurance,  five 
day  week.  Interview  essential.  Write 
giving  fnll  resume  to  Box  4236,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


SPORTS:  Six  Day  PM  Northern  New 
England  area  includes  Dartmouth, 
Several  High  Schools.  Sports  EMitor 
with  some  experience  to  join  young 
stafT  and  have  complete  charge  of  two 
pages  daily.  Must  take  pictures,  own 
car.  Knowledge  of  Skiing  desirable. 
Contact  Walter  C.  Paine,  Publisher, 
Valley  News,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont.  Phone  West  lebanon  1270. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  with  weekly  experience, 
for  general  assignment,  features, 
sports.  Prefer  man  with  camera.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  county  seat,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Benefits.  The  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SEVEN-DAY  MORNING  in  college  city  ! 
of  70,000,  Chart  Area  6,  has  openings  ; 
for  three  reporters,  including  sports.  | 
and  a  copyreader ;  40-hour  week,  good  j 
pay,  insurance  free,  paid  vacation  after 
a  year.  Box  4206,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


One  nf  The  Best  Midwest  Dailies 
In  The  Nation 
is  looking  for 

REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN 


WANTED : 

E.\|ierienced  Eiditor-Reporter  for  «tL 
equipiied  weekly  newspaper,  conskbn^ 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Km 
England.  Circulation  over  6000,  eit) 
IHijiulation  over  18,000.  Excellent  op. 
portunity  for  one  who  is  anxions  to 
settle  down,  good  salary.  Write  TV 
I  Berlin  Reporter,  Berlin,  N.  H. 


EDITOR:  We  are  looking  for  working 
Managing  Editor  who  is  reliable,  ac¬ 
curate,  knows  how  to  meet  early  dead¬ 
line.  $126,  benefits.  No  drinker  or 
floater.  Box  4221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MALE  REPORTER  to  cover 
courts,  other  assignments  wanted  by 
growing  afternoon  daily,  14,600  cir¬ 
culation,  In  University  town.  Give 
personal  history,  experience,  references 
and  minimum  starting  salary.  The 
Daily  Progress.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


THIS  newspai«r  has  its  files 
filled  with  applications.  Many 
of  these  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  screening.  Some  have 
had  too  many  jobs  in  too 
short  a  period ;  some  have 
had  mediocre  records  else¬ 
where. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  8500  cirtuli- 
tion  daily  in  Southern  California 
Send  details,  references.  Box  4iM  t| 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  I'OR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEa4  BETWEEN  THE  $f0 
$90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 
Illinois 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATEiS.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  SUITE  1417,  69 
E.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CE  6-6670. 

BUSINESS  and  FINANCIAL  REi- 
PORTER — For  eastern  metropolitan 
daily.  Knowledge  of  copy  desk  helpful. 
List  full  details  including  education, 
newspairer  background,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  4310,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
COMPEn’ENT  all-round  reporter,  sin¬ 
gle.  for  Bermuda  morning  newspaper, 
shorthand  if  possible.  Address  S.  S. 
Koppe  A  Co.  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  20.  New  York. 


WHAT  we  are  looking  for 
are  cnm|>etent,  aggressive  well- 
trained  newspai«rmen  who 
want  to  be  with  a  newspairer 
that  takes  pride  in  its  stand¬ 
ing  and  considers  journalism 
a  profession. 


IF  YOU  are  between  24  and 
40  and  believe  that  your  rec¬ 
ord  will  stand  up  under  scrut¬ 
iny  please  write  full  informa¬ 
tion  to 


Box  4305,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  on  Pennsylvania  daily  and 
weekly  papers  for  editorial  department 
staffers,  beginners  and  exiwrienced. 
Send  application  to  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PRESENT  SOCIETY  EDITOR  leaving 
about  December  1.  Need  woman  to 
take  charge  of  society  page,  features, 
women's  page.  Permanent  position. 
Must  have  references.  The  Daily  Union, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 


COPYREADER.  under  40.  midwest 
metropolitan  afternoon ;  $147  starting 
pay :  pension  and  hospitalisation.  Box 

4304,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  _ 

DESiT^MAN  and  REPORTER.  E'ast- 
growing  F'lorida  P.M.  daily  expanding 
staff  needs  combination  deskman-re- 
porter  and  teitorter.  Best  climate  liv¬ 
ing.  Tell  all  including  salary  needs. 
Reply  Box  4308,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  PAGE  EDITOR  on  six  day 
1  daily  in  Alaska's  largest  most  modern 
I  city.  Must  be  able  to  take  his  own 
j  pictures.  Camera  equipment  is  sup¬ 
plied.  Reply  Air  Mail  Daily  News, 
'  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  constructior 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  companj 
house  organs.  3,000  house  organs  paj 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show, 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  is 
use.  Professional  photographers  makt 
good  money  in  this  held.  Free  infer, 
mation.  Gebbie  Press  Service.  1(1 
West  48.  NYC  36.  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


WANTED — Competent  man  for  sterse  ' 
type  work  in  combination  press-sterso  ' 
plant.  Midwest  paper  (union)  Highst 
wages  in  country.  Every  kind  sf 
benefit.  Write  immediately  to  Btn 
4216,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREkMAN 
union  shop;  Pennsylvania  daily  16.NI 
circulation.  Write  full  details  to  Btn 
4318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Preferably  with  Press  Room 
or  Engineering  Background. 


TOP  NOTCH  REWRITE  MAN 


EDITOR-REPORTER 


A  LEAItlNG  advertising  weekly  mnga- 
I  zine  has  challenging  joh  oiten  for 
I  smbitious  young  man  t  under  26)  in 
!  Mid-west  office.  A  good  starting 

I  place.  Writing  or  journalistic  exi>eri- 
'  ence  preferred — also  university  degree 
in  commerce,  liberal  arts  or  journalism. 
I  Box  4312,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Fast  accurate  man  of  proven  ability 
not  more  than  36.  Must  be  able  to 
write  features  as  well  as  straight 
news  for  large  metropolitan  mid-west 
newspaper.  Give  complete  history  of 
your  experience,  and  salary  range,  in 
your  hrst  letter.  Address  Box  4331, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Assume  full  lesponsibility  for 
production  of  forward-looking 
metro|K>litan  newspaiier  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Give  full  details 
of  exiteriencc  in  Hrst  letter. 


I  Replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  cos- 
Hdence.  Reply  Bo.x  4342,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relatioat 


:  THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  STAFT  re- 
I  ix>rter  capable  of  handling  wire  desk 
:  at  times.  Older  man  acceptable.  Pro- 
!  gressive  small  city,  warm  winters, 
friendly  citizens.  Phone  or  write  Daily 
]  News,  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina, 
'  office  7222,  Residence  4376. 


NEE3)  Ehcperienoed  Public  RelstioM 
man  in  New  York  essentially  good 
reporter.  Must  have  press  backgrouad, 
G(^  future  with  growth  companj. 
Reasonable  salary.  Write  Box  4U1. 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Who  could  eventually  take  on  the 
I  duties  of  assistant  publisher.  Must 
;  have  weekly  newspai>er  experience. 

'  Good  salary  to  start.  Approximately 
7,000  circulation  weekly,  downriver’s 
largest  printing  plant,  in  Michigan's 
fastest  growing  industrial  area.  Send 
details  covering  experience,  education, 
affiliations,  family.  Write  to  Wes  H. 
Kreger,  Owner,  The  Trenton  Times, 
Trenton,  Michigan. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
in  suburban  towns  by  New  Jersey 
daily.  Must  have  exi>erience.  Write 

Box  4320,_Eklitor  A  Publiaher^^ _ 

GENERAL  REIPORTER  FOR  small 
Ohio  daily.  Must  have  journalism  train¬ 
ing  or  practical  experience.  Should 
have  knowledge  of  camera  or  be  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  Car  is  essential.  Daily 
Herald,  Fairborn,  Ohio. 


IDAHO  6  day  daily  wants  man  for 
desk  general  assignment.  Start  $360.00. 
Box  4301,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


!  OHIO  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
i  man  or  woman  to  write  and  handle 
I  copy  for  business  pages  and  special 
sections.  Ekcperience  necessary.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  helpful.  Box 
4334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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COMPOSITORS—  Must  be  joumeymta 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  oi  ' 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work. 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commentorali  l>. 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Boi  ' 
4114,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ’ 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

j4dminiatrativ« 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Reiatiotu 


CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 

MAN 


GENERAL,  Business,  Circulation  man¬ 
ager  or  Publisher’s  Assistant.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  management  of  all  deiMtrt- 
ments  on  daily  of  28,000.  ;  Cost  con¬ 
scious,  presently  employed,  college  de¬ 
gree,  married,  84,  will  relocate,  $10,000 
bracket.  Box  4207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THE  MAN  for  this  job  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  a  newspaper  of  at  least  200,000 
circulation. 


HE  MUST  have  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  promotion  copy,  handl¬ 
ing  carrier  contests  and  furnishing 
ideas  to  the  circulation  manager  for 
the  punmse  of  attracting  more 
readers. 


YOUNG  EDITOR,  with  excellent  rec¬ 
ord,  now  in  rut  despite  high  pay,  seeks 
opportunity  as  publisher’s  or  general 
manager’s' assistant.  Box  4216,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  young  copy  reader,  6 
years  daily  experience,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  new  job  at  go^  pay.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4033.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT— Able  girl 
reporter  of  7  years  general  experience. 
Detoured  on  social  desk.  B.A.  Top 
notch  references.  Available  2  weeks 
notice.  Box  4103,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


THIS  MAN  must  be  tops,  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm,  like  boys  and 
people.  He  does  not  need  to  be  a 
circus  performer  but  he  should  be 
accinainted  with  all  current  circula¬ 
tion  gimmicks. 


CIRCULATION  MAN-Young,  aggres¬ 
sive  seven  years  experience  seeks  new 
I  fields  to  conquer  with  large  newspaper. 

I  An  excellent  record  in  circulation. 
!  a  top  notch  record  in  promotion  and 
‘  a  college  background  bring  a  definite 
I  asset  to  your  organization.  I  prefer 
!  New  England  but  will  consider  out¬ 
side  offer  if  attractive.  Box  4133,  Edi- 
I  tor  ft  Publisher. 


THE  JOB  will  pay  well  for  the  right 
man. 


WRITE  giving  full  history,  sniary  ! 
wanted,  etc.  to  Box  4332.  ^itor  ft  | 
Publisher.  | 


SKILLED  WRI’TER  wanted  to  handle  | 
variety  of  assignments  in  Public  Re-  . 
lations  Department,  New  York  head¬ 
quarters,  Intern  Corporation  in  large  I 
industry-  College  degree:  age  35-40:  | 
10  years  working  newspaper  or  wire 
service  writing  experience.  Detailed  | 
experience  and  salary  retiuirements 
requested.  Only  applicants  in  New 
York  City  area  need  apply.  Box  4317, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  ! 


SALES  MANAGER  of  small  national 
magazine  has  circulation  at  all-time 
high  and  has  produced  first  ad  linage 
increase  for  any  six-month  period  in 
the  past  eight  years.  Now  seeks  larger 
opportunity  with  financially  strong 
publisher  who  wants  skilled  promotion 
for  sound  growth.  Box  4303,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  30,  ten  years’  experience, 
seeks  reporting  or  desk  job  with  daily- 
in  Texas  or  elsewhere  in  Southwest. 
Contact  Allen  Wegemer,  3509  ’Timon 
Boulevard,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


SOU’THERN  (aHtor  -  Reporter,  sports, 
city,  wire,  entertainment  desks,  14 
vears,  dailies  and  weeklies.  Proof¬ 
reader.  Some  advertising,  circulation, 
radio.  Write  Box  4143,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR— REPORTER 

Eight  years  experience  all  beats. 
A.B.,  A.M.  Box  4213,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


it  REPORTER,  feature  writer :  2  years 
experience.  Box  4203,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SKILLED  Copy,  wire  editor  and  feature  ! 
writer  seeks  one  of  these  spots  in  I 
I  Chart  Areas  4,  9,  10.  Box  4212,  Edi-  i 
tor  ft  Publisher.  I 


Ciauified  Advertiting 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  salesman  2 
years.  Classified  Advertising  salesman 
2^  years,  graduate  Howard  Parish 
School  of  Cla.ssified  Advertising,  wishes 
job  as  Classified  Manager.  Box  4337, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNAUSM  BEGINNERS  —  We 
have  many  journalism  grads  seeking 
connections.  Also  have  journalism 
juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel.  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


INSTRUCTION 


Ditplay  Advertiting 


I  WESTERN  DAILY  position  sought. 
^  Have  seven  years  experience  as  re¬ 
porter  and  deskman.  30.  Proficient 
photographer.  Rest  references.  Box 
4217,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
OR 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 


LEARN  UNO  IN  CHICAGO 
Operating  and  Maintenance 
Expert.  Personalized  Instruction 
Write  Today  E’or  E'ree  32-Page 
Comprehensive  Catalog  “E” 
STIGNER  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
232  West  Ontario,  Chicago  10 


;  Over  9  years  small  and  metropolitan 
experience.  Advertising.  promotion, 
I  market,  research,  merchandising,  copy, 
;  layouts,  budgets.  Now  top  staff  man 
on  California  metropolitan  with  $8000 
'  year  salary.  College,  family,  best  refer- 
I  ences.  Bo.x  4322,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  BA  English,  veteran, 
single.  Army  experience,  editing,  re-  ^ 
porting.  Ask  chance  on  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  newspaper,  but  will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  4223,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


AMBITIOUS  young  reporter-editor  de¬ 
sires  challenging  opportunity  with 
Chart  Area  10-11  or  12  daily.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  26,  with  city  desk,  sports, 
wire  and  photography  experience 
Seeks  position  with  security  and  fu¬ 
ture.  Married,  vet,  SDX.  Box  423t> 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Clattified  Advertiting 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIHED  STAFFERS  I 


1  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  proven 
I  sales  record  in  highly  competitive  situa- 
1  tion,  11  years  daily  experience  (same 
I  organization)  presently  ad  manager 
'  14,000  daily.  Desire  manager  iiosition 
or  assistant  large  daily.  Age  32,  family, 
best  of  references.  Welcome  thorough 
'  investigation.  I  ran  make  nuiney  for 
'  you.  ^x  4326,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORT’S  EDITOR-  Experienced.  D< 
not  drink.  Good  habits.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Now  located  in  Middlewest.  Bu> 

I  4237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  BEAT  and  Feature  man  on  100,000 
daily  seeks  challenging  assignment  on 
!  larger  daily  anywhere.  Box  4338,  Edi- 
'  tor  ft  Publisher. 


ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work  —  these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
CIsssified  Advertising. 


YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-leason  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
(e  easy-to-follow  style. 


ATTENTION  FLORIDA  Publications: 
Top  Advertising  Salesman  thoroughly 
experienced  on  best  Eastern  i>ai>ers  and 
past  7  seasons  on  Florida  East  C-oast 
publications,  available  November  1 — 
May  1  or  permanent.  Best  references, 
make  best  offer,  interview  arranged 
now.  Box  4340,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
m  sad  greater  job-happiness,  mail  youi 
*  application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 


INTELLIGENT  YOUNG  LADY.  6 
years  ex|ierience,  desires  opisirtunity 
with  live  daily  Chart  Area  1.  Strong 
on  layout,  copy.  $80-*90  to  start.  Box 
4315,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


rOMPETTCNT  Newspaiier  men  and 
,  women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
!  country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
1  G'jrdon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
‘  in  the  East  with  a  s|>ecial  desk  to  fill 
new'spaiter  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon. 
Midtown  Personnel  Agency.  130  W. 
42  ».,_New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR-REPORTTiR, 

J-grad,  Experience. 

Box  4326.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tasted  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street. 
Miami  47.  Florida 


’TOP  FLIGHT  SALES.MAN,  good  lay¬ 
out,  plus  producer,  16  years  ex|)erience. 
age  46  excellent  health,  sober,  clean 
living  tyi)e  man.  2  dependents,  good 
references,  own  car,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  start  $75.  week.  Chart  Areas  2. 
3.  4,  6.  Box  4333,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artittt  •  Cartoonittt 


J-GRAD.  emphasis  foreign  affairs, 
SDX.  K’TA.  graduate  study  in  Europe, 
desires  reportorial  job.  Weekly,  re¬ 
write  experience.  Camera  knowledge. 
Relocate,  travel.  Vet,  24,  married,  no 
children.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
692,  Boston  2,  Massachusetts. 


EDITORIAL  ARTTST— Spot  snd  Gags 
*0010  Advertising  Art.  Straight  or 
w^n  styles.  Box  4219,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


I  REPORTER 

Ex-Army  Editor,  23,  B.A.,  specialty: 
{  feature  stories,  ask  for  chance  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  area  newspaper. 
Box  4128,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE 

SUNDAY  FEATURE  ft  MAGAZINE 
EDITDR 

Of  one  of  the  largest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  .seeks  executive  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  editorial  or  public  relations  post. 
Former  head  of  large  university  Jour- 
I  nalism  .school.  Interested  in  East 
Coast.  Box  4313.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
FXJREIGN  AFFAIRS  ARTTCLM  and 
news  analysis  by  ex|ierienced  writer 
,  siiecialize<l  Eurofie  and  USSR.  Now 
free-lance.  Position  acceptable  after 
’  January  1957.  Box  4328,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ 

I  HARI)WORKING"reporter  wantThard- 
^  working  boss  with  plenty  of  assign- 
I  meats  for  seasoned  gal,  37.  Prefer 
I  Chart  Area  12.  Bo.x  4336,  Editor  A 

:  Publisher.  _ 

I  QUALIFIED  for  copy  desk,  editoriaf 
writing,  features.  Ten  years  general 
I  experience.  Now  teaching.  Will  re- 
'  locate.  Box  4339,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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REPORTER.  28.  married,  vet.  J-grad. 
car ;  now  4,000  Midwest  daily  16 
months  general  assignments,  features, 
press  camera,  assistant  city  editor ; 
seek  job  larger  daily  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
Box  4319,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RUSSIAN.  FTIENCH,  SEREOCROAT 
translations.  Articles-studies-data,  by 
translator  of  books.  Box  4327,  i^itor 
ft  Publisher. 

WITH  AP  REWRITT:  experience,  alert 
college  grad  wants  reporting  job. 
Chart  Area  2.  Veteran,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4323,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TOP  DESKMAN.  fast,  accurate,  non¬ 
drinker.  38.  married.  2  children.  Now 
big  city,  wish  relocate  smaller  city, 
town.  If  interested,  please  allow  tinoe 
t.o  give  employer  notice.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


UNION  Newspaper  Printer,  age  60. 
never  a  foreman,  desires  try  at  fore- 
manship.  28  years  experience  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  30  to  200  men.  Box 
4006,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  TRAINEE 
— Seek  permanent  opportunity  and 
chance  to  do  a  good  job.  7  years  ex¬ 
perience  linotype  operator,  printer  and 
pressman  weekly  and  semi  -  weekly 
newspapers.  30,  single,  vet.  some  col¬ 
lege.  Best  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediately,  any  location.  Box  4137.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  contact  a  Publisher  who 
needs  a  sincere,  capable  man  to  run 
his  mechanical  departments  efficiently. 
Ex|>erienced  in  plant  maintenance.  Box 
4.321,  Fxlitor  ft  Publisher. 

.MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING 
ROOM  Su|«rintendent,  over  20  years 
successful  background  on  cost  reduc¬ 
tion,  coordination  and  human  rela¬ 
tions.  Union  or  nia-n.  Box  4336.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

1 

i  PRODUCTION  manager 

I  Thorouifh  knowledge  all  departmenU. 
Toi>-Hiuht  mechanical  roan  with  proven 
ability.  Excellent  backftround  and  repu* 
tatioii  HU  lender  and  orttanir^r.  Can 
furniHh  top  references.  Box  4S14,  Edi* 
tor  it  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving 


I  PHOTOENGRAVER  9  years  dailiea 
commercial  shop  operation.  Experienced 
all  departments.  Want  permanent  p<v 
I  sition  on  small  daily  Chart  Area  7 
I  and  8.  Consider  others.  Box  4118,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

The  National  Press 
Photographers  Assoc. 

Maintains  listings  of  Photographers 
available— Still — TV — or  Newsreel 
Moct  with  own  equipment 
.No  charge— Write  or  wire 
Gerald  A.  Clarke,  4524  Towle  Ave. 
Hammond,  Indiana 

•SITUATION  WANTED:  Position  as 
staff  photographer  with  Medium  daily. 
Chart  ureas  11,  12,  10,  9,  6,  4  or  8. 
Eight  years  training,  photojournalism 
graduate.  Experience  in  Pennsylvania 
and  (California.  .Now  want  to  ^vance 
hut  jobs  with  larger  Pacific  Coast 
l>a|M>rs  filled.  Single,  27,  Vet.  Full  SC, 
strobe,  car.  Available  today,  pay  travel 
to  interview.  Please  wire  collect;  Jay 
H.  Aualander,  Jr..  218  W.  Canon 
Perdido.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  WOod- 
land  5-1506,  6-7134. 


Promotion — Public  Relationt 


PRESS  RELATIONS  MAN— Toi)-flight 
experience  wdth  publicity  for  all  media 
I  ir.  organization,  government,  commun- 
I  ity  and  industrial  matters.  Immediate¬ 
ly  available.  Box  4309,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Inter- American  Press 
Association  faces  a  possible 
showdown  with  at  least  two 
of  the  Latin  American  dictators 
it  has  challenged  when  it  holds 
its  annual  meeting  in  Havana 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  Oct. 
28,  Nov.  7. 

Not  since  its  meeting  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1951, 
have  lAPA  members  faced  such 
a  deliberate  attemjjt  to  under¬ 
mine  its  efforts  and  disrupt  the 
organization. 

At  that  time,  Peron  was 
riding  high  in  Argentina.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  sting  of  lAPA-inspired 
attacks  on  him  in  the  free  press 
elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere, 
because  of  his  suppression  of 
press  freedom  and  expropriation 
of  La  Prenaa,  Peron  sent  his 
goons  to  Montevideo  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  pack  the  sessions.  It 
was  known  that  some,  if  not  all, 
of  them  were  carrying  evol- 
vers.  The  lAPA  credentials 
committee  refused  to  recognize 
these  stooges  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Uruguayan  police  they 
were  ejected  from  the  meetings. 

Officers  of  the  a.ssociation 
now  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Dictator  Rojas  Pinilla  of  Colom¬ 
bia  may  try  similar  tactics  in 
Havana  and  may  have  the 
active  support  of  Dictator  Tru¬ 
jillo  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  Both  have  been  targets  of 
lAPA  campaigns  because  of 
their  censorship  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  press  in  their  coun¬ 
tries. 

*  *  * 

Late  in  the  Summer  it  was 
learned  that  Rojas  Pinilla  had 
instructed  his  amba.ssadors 
throughout  Latin  America  to 
compile  lists  of  newspapers  not 
now  members  of  lAPA  as  well 
as  present  members  who  might 
sympathize  with  the  Colombian 
dictatorship.  The  object  was 
that  a  separate  meeting  would 
be  held  in  Havana  or  some  other 
city  to  counter  the  attention 
given  I A  PA.  Gustavo  Gomez 
Mejia,  editor  of  El  Frente  of 
Bucaramanga,  a  Rojas  sup¬ 
porter,  actually  announced  plans 
for  organizing  an  Iberian- 
American  Press  .4ssociation 
which  would  attempt  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association.  Gomez  is  a  member 
of  the  latter.  (Notice  the  simi¬ 
larity  in  initials.)  The  obvious 
intention  is  to  swing  the  axis 
of  the  association  from  North 


at  Thirty 


and  South  to  East  and  West  for 
a  tie-up  with  Spain. 

At  the  present  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Rojas  forces  may 
be  planning  also  to  attack 
lAPA  from  within  at  the  Ha¬ 
vana  meeting.  The  dictator  may 
have  decided  to  change  his  tac¬ 
tics  because  his  more  recent 
statements  have  praised  lAPA 
as  a  worthwhile  organization 
which  could  do  a  lot  of  good 
but  which  has  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  “international  pi¬ 
rates  of  the  press.”  He  has 
named  James  G.  Stahlman 
(lAPA  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Banner),  Jules 
Dubois  (chairman  of  the  lAPA 
commission  on  freedom  of  the 
press  and  Latin  American  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune),  and  James  Canel 
(lAPA  manager  in  New  York). 
.\nd  he  has  accused  them  of 
receiving  “enormous  sums  of 
money”  from  opposition  Colom¬ 
bian  publishers  in  order  to 
wage  the  campaign  against  him. 
These  gentleman  are  compli¬ 
mented  by  this  slander. 

The  Rojas  plan  would  now 
seem  to  be  to  have  his  stooges, 
or  sympathizers,  try  to  con¬ 
vince  lAPA  memVwrs  from 
Latin  Amei  ica  that  they  should 
“throw  the  ra.scals  out,”  mean¬ 
ing  they  should  return  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  its  pre-19.50  status 
when  it  consisted  of  a  loosely- 
knit  group  of  national  press 
groups  from  each  country. 

It  was  in  Quito.  Ecuador,  in 
1949  that  far-sighted  newspa¬ 
per  editors  and  publishers  from 
North  and  South  America  de¬ 
cided  to  reorganize  the  associ¬ 
ation  in  its  present  form.  It 
now  has  410  members  repre¬ 
senting  .508  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  associated  individuals. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  reason  for  believing  that 
Trujillo  may  cooperate  with 
Rojas  in  these  maneuvers  is 
that  the  Dominican  newspapers 
have  been  reprinting  almost 
daily  the  attacks  by  the  Colom¬ 
bian  dictator  against  lAPA  and 
its  officers.  In  addition,  Trujil¬ 
lo  has  added  his  own  embellish¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the 
lAPA  is  dominated  by  Com¬ 
munists.  In  fact,  the  controlled 
press  of  both  countries  names 
a  “Fred  M.  Fine”  as  a  key 
officer  of  lAPA.  Fine  is  actual¬ 
ly  one  of  the  six  Communists 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Oct.  21-23 — Intantat*  Circulation  Managart  Association  maatinf 
Hotal  Claridga,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  22-23 — Naw  England  Nawspapar  Advartising  Exacutivas  As¬ 
sociation  mooting,  Parkar  Housa.  Boston. 

Oct.  22-24— Association  of  National  Advartisars.  47th  annua 
moating,  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-26— Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Edgewata 
Beach  hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  24-26— Advertising  K4edia  Credit  Executives  Association 
meeting,  Sheraton  Blackstona  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  25— Gravure  Technical  Association  forum.  Hotel  Sherman 
Chicago. 

Oct.  26— Maine  Newspaper  Day  observance,  Maine  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Maine  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  meat 
ings.  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Mo. 

Oct.  26-27 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Board  of  Directors 
meeting,  Havana. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  I— Inter-American  Press  Association,  annual  meet 
ing,  Havana. 

Nov.  1-3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  semi-annual  meeting,  Salem,  Ore. 

Nov.  3-4— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  Officers  and  Directors  annual  Pall  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Nov.  8-10 — National  Editorial  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  9 — Bettor  Newspaper  Institute,  35th  annual,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  11-13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Statler  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Nov.  12— National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annua' 
meeting,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nov.  14-17— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  annua' 
convention.  Hotel  Nicolet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nov.  14-17 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  mooting.  Hotel 
Warwick,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  15-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  16 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  meet¬ 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-18 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Ad  Clinic,  Blltmor* 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Nov.  19-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention,  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Nov.  26-28 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  9th  nationa' 
public  relations  conference.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  27-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  East¬ 
ern  Region  annual  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

Nov.  28-Dac.  1st — SDX  National  Convention,  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I — Californio  Press  Association,  annual  business 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1701  K  STRKKT  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
SO  BAST  A2NO  S  T  It  B  E  T  .  NEW  VOBK 
as  BAST  WACKBR  ORIVB,  CHICAGO 
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”No  other  straight  matter  machine  can  match 

the  COMET'S  speed" 


Albert  Nibling,  Editor  and  General  Manager 
Sherman  Democrat 
Sherman,  Texas 

SUPERIOR  MACHINE  PERFORMANCE -“Our  two 
tape-operated  Linotype  Comets,”  says  Albert  Nib- 
ling,  Editor  and  General  Manager  of  the  Sherman 
Democrat,  “have  been  in  almost  constant  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  past  three  years.  In  a  normal  day’s 
operation,  the  two  machines  turn  out  48  galleys 
between  them.  We  think  that’s  pretty  good,  espe¬ 
cially  since  we’re  not  trying  to  break  any  records. 

The  Comets  are  so  easy  to  keep  in  perfect  operat¬ 
ing  condition  that  maintenance  downtime  is 
almost  nonexistent.” 


^'Our  Comets  are  fast,  dependable,  easy  to 

maintain  and  have  increased  production'/ 

Harry  C.  Swayne,  Superintendent 
The  Paterson  Evening  News 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


r  .  ■ : 
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SIMPLIFIED  MAINTENANCE -Eric 
Wadstedt,  machinist  at  The  Pater¬ 
son  Evening  News,  shows  how 
simple  and  easy  maintenance  can 
be  on  a  Comet.  Keyboard  and  as¬ 
sembler  front  swing  open  and  the 
keyrod  frame  lifts  out  as  a  unit, 
opening  the  machine  from  front 
to  back  for  speedy  lubrication 
and  inspection.  A  Comet  reduces 
maintenance  to  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum,  produces  galley  after  gal¬ 
ley  of  type  at  the  fastest  sustained 
speeds  ever  achieved. 


Publishers,  printers,  machinists  and  operators  from 
coast  to  coast  rely  on  their  Comets  to  beat  daily  dead¬ 
lines  consistently.  That’s  because  the  dependable 
Comet  is  unrivalled  for  its  speed  and  easy  response 
with  either  manual  or  automatic  tape  operation. 


Unequalled  for  simplicity  of  design,  the  Linotype 
Comet  provides  more  accessibility,  thus  reducing 
maintenance  time  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

But  see  for  yourself  ...  get  all  the  facts  first  hand. 
Write  your  Linotype  Agency  for  complete  details. 


(«  LINOTYPE 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  iN  Linotype  Corona  and  membert  of  the  Spartan  family 


Agcncicc  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Froncisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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area. 


NEW  YORK.  WorM  TefcgrofflSrtM  Sun  COLUMBUS . CWznn 

CLEVELAND . Pruss  CINCINNATI . Poil 

PITTSBUROH . Presi  KENTUCKY . Potl 

SAN  FRANOSCO ......  Nmwt  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 


INDIANAPOLIS . Timts  KNOXVIUE  ....  Nnws-SwifiW 

0*n*ral  Advertising  Department,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  Terk  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Roclcy  Mountain  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Prois 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Potl-NoroM  HOUSTON . Prvu 

MEMPHIS . Prtu  Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Prois 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorctal  Appmal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . HoraU  Pott 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit  Cincinnati  Phiiadelphia  OoRas 


More  KNOXVILLE  families  own 
their  own  homes  than  in  any 
other  major  metropolitan  area 
in  Tennessee! 


The  great  percentage  of  Knoxville  mar¬ 
ried  couples  living  in  their  own  house¬ 
holds  plays  an  important  part  in  creating 
a  sound  and  lasting  ec^rnumv— one  which 
assures  a  lucrative  market  for  all  house¬ 
hold  c'ommodities. 

This  situation  is  largely  made  possible 
bv  the  high  per  family  income  enjoved 
by  the  Knoxville  area  families.  Oak 
Ridge  (also  in  the  Knoxville  metropoli¬ 
tan  area)  had  a  per  family  income  of 
$7,387  in  1955— highest  in  the  state. 
Knoxville  ranked  third  among  major 
Tennessee  cities  with  $.5,277,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Memphis  and  Oak  Ridge. 


Knoxville  is  Tennessee’s  2nd  large^ 
metro|wlitan  area  with  a  population  of 
3.58,6(X).  The  51  major  industries  locate! 
in  East  Tennessee  have  made  KnoxviH| 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  ceiM 
ters  in  the  South  — helping  it  to  rank  ai 
2nd  highest  metropolitan  area  in  the 
state  in  manufacturing  employment. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  by  f 
the  leading  newspaper  in  this  area  . . ; 
in  circulation  ...  in  advertising  .  .  .  ii 
milline  rate  . , .  offering  over  96%  covrf 
age  of  the  Knoxville  city  zone  and 
coverage  of  the  Knoxville  metropolitli 


Complete  Merchandising  Cooperation  for  Our  Advertisers 

THE  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

Serving  a  27  County  Trade  Area  of  Over  a  Million  People! 


